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RED REPUBLICANISM. 

THE “Red Republicans” have justified their name. They have 
filled the streets of Paris with blood. They have enacted scenes 
unparalleled in the annals of civilisation. They have offered the 
world a more unhappy spectacle than has yet been recorded in 
history. They have perpetrated atrocities, which, if committed by 
nation against nation, would have excited the execration of the 
present and the immortal infamy of the future; but which, being 
committed by brother against brother, and by class against class 
of the same people, add sorrow and sympathy to our indignation 
and horror. Nor are these mingled feelings rendered less intense 
when we reflect upon the unhappy fatality by which the consum- 
mation was hastened, and on the overwhelming necessity which 
impelled the friends of order in France to crush at any cost, how- 
ever stupendous, an insurrection, of which the success would have 
been more awful than the most awful possible form of its suppres- 
sion. 

The history of the sad calamity which will render memorable in 
all time the month of June, 1848, is by no means intricate. Its 
simplicity is as striking as its magnitude. The clue to all its 
windings is easily found. The catastrophe has long been foreseen. 
It sprang, as a necessary consequence, from the premises laid down 
in Fetruary. While every one must deplore, none can be sur- 
prised at it. 

On the 24th of February the populace of Paris were victorious, 
not merely by their own efforts, but by the very apathy of the 
middle classes. The latter could not take up arms for a system of 
corruption like that of Louis Philippe. Moral strength and dig- 
nity were wanting to its support. It fell from the combined opera- 
tion of the physical force of one class of society and the moral dis- 
gust of the other. But, on that very day, when the old system was 
overthrown, anda new one was installed in its place, a difference 
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sprang up between the active and passive agents of the Revolution. 
The disunion arose in the very birth of their alliance. The opera- 
tive and middle classes were at feud from the outset. They had 
embarked in the career of Revolution from different motives; and, 
in their intentions, aspirations, and ideas, were wide as the poles 
asunder. The working classes, or “Red Republicans,” were im- 
bued with the doctrines of Communism. They looked for a rege- 
neration of society. They expected that a political change would 
bring about a social Revolution, that workmen should never more 
lack work, and that work should never more lack adequate pay in 
the happy land of France. They looked upon the old doctrines 
of political economy with distrust or abhorrence, and considered 
that, as every man had a clear right to his life from Nature, he had 
as clear a right to the means of living from society or the state. 
As the standard of this new creed, they raised the red flag. They 
called themselves Red Republicans, and those among them who 
were sincere looked for a social Millennium as the inevitable conse- 
quence of a Revolution founded upon their ideas. 

The middle classes, however, did not share these ideas. They 
aided to overthrow a corrupt system—because it was corrupt ; 
and they rejected Louis Philippe and his monarchy, because 
Louis Philippe inspired no respect, and because monarchy had 
been tried under every form in France, and under every 
form had proved a failure. They wanted no red flag, which 
was to them an emblem of terror alone. They were content with 


‘the old tri-colour, and with the ideas with which it was so inti- 


mately associated. These were ideas of political, and not of social 
change,—ideas of republicanism as distinguished from monarch- 
ism,—of an elective president, instead of an hereditary chief,— 
and of the old social instincts, governing free as well as despotic 
states, and which had hitherto been the guides of mankind in all 
the peaceful pursuits of modern civilization. 





These two flags and two principles were brought, if not into 
physical, at least into moral collision, in the hour of their com- 
bined triumph over the monarchy. They met face to face upon 


the steps of the Hotel de Ville. M. de Lamartine represented the 
one—the whole populace the other. In the midst of difficulty and 


danger, which might have appalled the bravest of men, but did 
not appal M. de Lamartine, he defended the ¢ri-colour against the 
drapeau rouge. He used all the eloquence of which he is master. 
A thousand weapons were raised against him ; but his eloquence 
prevailed for the moment, and red republicanism consented to 
farl its flag, and adopt the old standard of the Republic. But 
while the emblem was discarded, the thought remained. The 
orator had touched the imagination, not the heart of the multitude. 
Nevertheless a truce was sounded, and M. de Lamartine became the 
chief of the Provisional Government in the interest of the middle 
classes, of the old traditions of the Republic, and of the principles 
of political economy relating to labour, capital, and the industry of 
nations, which had hitherto guided the world. Men of his own 
principles were installed along withhim. But by their side were 
found the men of the new ideas,—men who, at that hour of their 
triumph, were not to be shaken off,—men who looked for social, 
more than for political change. Albert (ouvrier), Louis Blanc, 
and Flocon were co-equal members of the Government in the in- 
terest of the working classes. They told the people by authority 
that the revolution which they had wrought should this time be 
turned to their advantage; that, though often deceived before, 
they should not be deceived again; and that work and pay 
should never more in France fail the heroic “people” who were 
the fathers of the Revolution. During the first few weeks of the 
Republic these men spoke—not merely with authority, but with 
power. Their ideas seemed to be in the ascendant, and, if not 
understood, were at all events acquiesced in by the other members 
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of the Government. The working classes—flushed with suc- 
cess—flattered by all parties—amused with fétes and fes- 
tivals of the most gorgeous magnificence—waited for the 
good things that were promised them, and defended the 
new régime with the same enthusiasm and zeal which had been 
so valuable in founding it. The national workshops were 
established by the consent of the whole Government. 
The tax-paying community—already over-taxed—were once again 
taxed, in order to support them. Although trade was at a stand, 
and although, as a necessary and inevitable consequence ot such a 
convulsion as that which had swept over France, the middle classes 
were impoverished, and daily lost some portion of the hardly- 
earned rewards of their industry, enterprise, and economy, the 
“people ” were not allowed to suffer. They were fed with large wages, 
and supported at the public expense either in total idleness, or in 
work which was of no productive advantage, and which diminished 
instead of adding to the wealth of society. Consequently, the re- 
action, which virtually began on the steps of the Hotel de Ville, 
went on increasing. It could not do otherwise. The “ Republic” 
itself was never really in question; all men of sense were agreed 
upon the necessity of giving it a fair trial; but the right of those 
who possessed nothing to live upon the substance of those who 
possessed something, was every day denied with bitter words by 
an increasing army of men engaged in trade and commerce, and 
who formed the true wealth, power, and intelligence of the com- 
munity. The cry of “reaction” was raised by the conquerors of 
February. The working classes could not but see that the Revo- 
lution was in the hands of men who were not inclined to recon- 
stitute society, however much they might be inclined to reconstitute 
Government, and who had not utterly discarded all the experience 
of past ages. The election of a National Assembly that was not 
Communist gave the finishing stroke to this feeling, and convinced 
the Communists, once for all, that their ideas and their friends had 
lost ground. and that they would find no future favour with the 
body that was to govern France in the name of the Republic. 
They knew that they had made one Revolution in February ; they 
had been flattered and caressed for their pains: they attempted 
another in May, doubtless expecting a similar result. ‘The attemp. 
was premature, rash, and ill-conducted. The middle classes, no 
longer apathetic, were active. It failed, as a matter of course ; 
and its leaders, Blanqui, Cabet, Raspail, Albert (ouvrier), and the 
other chiefs of the Red Republican or Communist factions, were 
transferred to the dungeon of Vincennes, to await punishment for 
the heavy crime of treason against the National Representation 
and the safety of the Republic. 

The breach continued to widen. The feud between the Com- 
munists and the anti-Communists in and out of the Government, 
in the National Assembly, and in the streets, was rendered more 
bitter and more desperate by the result of the 15th of May. The 
one party prepared for a more vigorous attack—the other for a 
still more obstinate defence. The Red Republicans determined to 
found a Republic of their own, upon the overthrow of that pre- 
viously existing; and the Moderates, or, as they were derisively called, 
the “ Pale Republicans,” determined, if once called to arms by the 
faction of Communism, to crush it for ever. The necessity for 
disbanding the immense army of workmen, amounting to more 
than 120,000 men—composed not merely of Parisian operativcs, 
but of id'e and dissolute adventurers, galley slaves, and plunderers 
who had flocked into Paris from all parts of the country, and who 
were consuming the very vitals of the Republic, at a period of 
commercial and monetary pressure—brought the feud to a crisis. 
The sincere operatives, aided by the villanous plunderers—the whole 
of them well organised, commanded by resolute chiefs—designing 
men, whose names are as yet concealed, prepared in secret for the final 
struggle. Discarding all the old cries of mere fractions of the 
people—thinking nothing of Buonapartism, Louis-Philippism, or 
Henri-Cinquism—they commenced operations on Thursday week 
in the name of the “ Red Republic—democratic and social.” 
They fought obstinately. They were obstinately resisted. After 
a struggle of four days, unparalleled for its savage ferocity, they 
have been vanquished, but at a cost which it is fearful to contem- 
plate. Three or four thousand killed, and double that number 
wounded, is the very lowest estimate of the loss. 

The offensive operations of the insurgents were planned and ex- 
ecuted with consummate skill. Their strategy has excited the 
admiration of men whose trade is war. They were well supplied 
with arms and ammunition; and they were aided by an amount of 
zeal, daring, and savage enthusiasm on the part of the lower orders 
of the population, male and female, which is perfectly marvellous. 
On their side the defenders of order manifested resolution, cool- 






























the line, and the Garde Mobile vied with each other in bravery 
and self-sacrifice. The last-named body elicited the surprise as 
well a; the gratitude of Paris. It is composed chiefly of lads under 
twenty years of age, mostly belonging to the working classes; and 
their zeal in defence of order was so great and so constant, and 
testified by so many acts of heroism, that, while it drew upon them 
the applause of the well-disposed inhabitants of the capital, it 
excited a feeling of intense hatred in the minds of the insurgents. 
The latter had evidently calculated upon their support; and their 
indignation was so much the greater, when they found that these 
“children of the people,” as they called them, had turned their 
arms against the workmen. Whenever any of this devoted band 

















morselessly; and among the many fearful episodes of the struggle, 
it is related that the heads of many of them were cut off by 
women and stuck on poles at the head of a barricade which they 
had lost their lives in attempting to storm. 

Many such fearful episodes are narrated. Many more equally 
fearful will perhaps never be known. ‘The death of the unfortunate 
Archbishop of Paris is perhaps the most affecting of them all. 
The venerable prelate, after having consulted with General 
Cavaignac as to the expediency of so doing, went forth from his 
residence, attended by another priest, to address words of peace 
and conciliation to the armed multitude on the Place de la Bastile, 
While engaged in this task, so touching and so appropriate to his 
high and sacred office, he was shot in the loins from behind. After 
lingering twenty-four hours, he expired of the wound. ‘The bullet 
seems to have come from the window of one of the houses of the 
Place, and the insurgents earnestly denied all implication in the 
guilt of the catastrophe. It is generally looked upon as the result 
@f accident, but is none the less affecting and remarkable on that 
aecount. Three or four members of the National Assembly have 
been killed, and many wounded. Ten or twelve general officers— 
more, it is said, than ever fell in any one battle, however sangui- 
nary, under Napoleon, have lost their lives : while it may be truly 
said, that there is scarcely a family in Paris that has not lost a 




















sperate faction. 






despotic. It remains to be seen whether they will !:e continued 
for a while, for the very safety of society itself, in his hands, or in 
those of any other individual to whom it may be judged more 
politic to confide them. Let us hope that from so awful 
a lesson, the French people of all classes will derive 
instruction, and that it will prove of inestimable value to them 
amid the many and great perils that yet menace them. The de- 
sperate nature of the struggle shows that it proceeded from a deeply 
rooted conviction in the minds of those who commenced it at such 











gon, a brother, or a husband in this abominable struggle of a de- 


The powers confided to General Cavaignac were necessarily | 


odds, and earried it on for-so many days, under such an amount of | 


ness, and perseverance ; and the Garde National, the troops of | 


fell into the power of the insurgents, they were slaughtered re- | 


PRUSSIA. 

M. Camphausen, the Prime Minister, having resigned, and M. Hansemann 
having failed to form a Cabinet, all is uncertainty respecting the formation of a 
Ministry. The latest accounts from Berlin, viz to the 27th ult., hold out a hope 
of Herr Auerswald being likely to form an administration of this kind: himself 
President of the Council; Kuhlweller (of Aix-la-Chapelle), Minister of the 
Interior; Milde, Minister of Commerce ; Rodburtus, Minister of Public Worship ; 
Von Schleinitz, Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Hansemann, Justice ; Von Schreck- 
enstein, War; and Maereker, Justice. The next post, however, may bring the 
intelligence that this combination has been brok«n up; for there is, according to 
all accounts, an immense difficulty in composing a new Ministry. Meantime 
considerable excitement prevails in Berlin; and the various political clubs dis- 
play the greatest activity. The members of the Democratical Central Committee 
have received orders to quit the capital. 

Twelve Counts, eighteen Barons, and several members of the lower order of 
nobility, residing near Kinigsberg, have forwarded addresses to the Ministry 
pro tem. at Berlin, in favour of the establishment of a First Chamber (a species 

} of House of Lords), in the formation of which due regard may be paid to large 
landed property; and in support of their address, they refer to the English 
House of Lords as to an illustrious example, and declare that in that House the 
English people view the chief support of their rights and liberties. 

The ministerial crisis is said to arise from the reluctance of Camphausen and 
Minutoli (the Prefect of Police), and some other heads of departments, refusing 
to lend themselves to a reactionary policy. Camphausen’s retirement, especially, 
is attributed to his refusal to permit any longer the business of the foreign de- 
partment to be kept secret from the rest of the ministry. 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

From authentic intelligence, dated Malmo, June 20, we learn that the con- 
ferences were still going on at that place respecting an armistice, with a view to 
a treaty of peace. 

On Thursday week the troops of the duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz marched 
through Hamburg, en route for Schleswig-Holstein. The family relations be- 
tween that duchy and the Danish Court render this step a very delicate one on 
the part of the former, the divorced wife of his Majesty of Denmark (a Meck- 
lenburg Princess) receiving a handsome annnity from him. The duchy, how- 
ever, as a portion of the Germanic Confederation, has been obliged to obey general 
orders. 


disadvantages. The Government, whether that of an individual, 
of a dynasty, or of a Legislative Assembly, which is compelled by 
an unhappy fatality to act with such terrible rigour, draws upon 
itself by its victory an amount of hatred not to be measured at the 
moment of its success. It is not possible but that the worst feelings 
should be excited inthe breasts both of the victors and the vanquished 
in a war like this. We dare not hope that the worst is yet over. 
The old question of labour and food will still arise. There were 
120,000 workmen receiving state wages. If 10,000 of them have 
been killed or taken prisoners, there will still remain 110,000 men, 
—a fearful army, clamouring for bread and work. What shall be 
done with them ? That is the problem to be solved. A mighty 
and intricate one it is; and one which, we must confess, we see 
7 solution that shall not entail additional misery upon unhappy 
rance. 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 





ITALIAN STATES. 


LomBarpy.—Letters from the Sardinian head-quarters at Vallegio, of the 
19th, state that, since the promenade to Verona, the whole army had re- 
mained in its old positions. A smart affair took place on the 18th ult., near 
Rivoli, between 2000 Austrians cut off from the river, and driven on the Mon- 
tebaldo, and two battalions of Piedmontese, which ended in the defeat of the 
former, with the loss of 47 killed and 27 prisoners. 

The whole army was set in march towards the Upper and Lower Adige on 
the morning of the 19th, but head-quarters still remained at Vallegio. 

The city of Venice was well prepared to defend itself from any attack of the 
Austrians, being supplied with a garrison of 13,000 men, composed of Neapo- 
litans and Romans, under the command of Lieutenant-General William Pepe. 

The blockade of Trieste still continued. The wealthy inhabitants had almost 
all fled ; and it was believed to be far from tranquil. 

The Chamber of Turin was engaged with a project of law for ratifying not only 


BELGIUM. 
‘ oJ I , The newly-elected Chambers were opened at Brussels, on Monday last, by 
the union of Lombardy, but also of Padua, Vicenza, Treviso, and Roviga, to | King Leopold. A more than ordinary interest was attached to this ceremony, 
Piedmont. A decree was passed for an immediate enlistment of twenty thousand | ecurring amidst the intense excitement produced by the appalling intelligence 
men. The Milanese Government has published an energetic proclamation, €X- | from Paris. It was, moreover, the opening of the first session of a Reformed 
horting the people of Lombardy to extraordinary sacrifices and exertions. | Parliament, called together under circumstances of greater difficulty than any 
Through the German papers we learn that the Austrian Cabinet had accepted | Belgium had witnessed since her political regeneration. . 
the mediation of England in the Italian question, and that negotiations for peace The King, on horseback, accompanied by the Duke of Brabant, his eldest 
would be shortly opened at the Court of Sardinia. They are to be conducted on | gon, and attended by a numerous staff, left the palace at one o'clock; the 
the following basis :—That the province of Lombardy and a portion of the pro- | Queen, the Count of Flanders, and the young Princess and suite followed in 
vinces of Venice be abandoned in exchange for a portion of the public debt of | carriages. The royal party proceeded to the Chamber by the Rue Royale. On 
Austria. 7 pas entering the house, their Majesties were received in the most enthusiastic 
Rome.—Reinforcements to the Italian army, with arms and ammunition, are | manner by the assembled senators and deputies. The appearance of the house 
about to be sent to Rome. Ancona has offered 12,000 men ready armed. was extremely animated. Numbers of elegantly dressed ladies filled the 
Advices from Rome, of the 19th, state that the Ministry had resigned. galleries, and the diplomatic circle was filled with the various representatives of 
NaPLes.—Advices from Naples, of the 17th, announce that the situation of the | foreign powers, in their official costume. His Majesty then read the speech 
King was so serious, the insurgent provinces having had some successes and re- | from the throne, which, after referring to the satisfactory relations of Belgium 
fusing to lay down their arms, that he had spoken of abdicating in favour of his | with foreign countries, thus referred to the cardinal point of the finances :— 
son ; but (add the advices) it will be too late. The city of Naples was appa- “ All our efforts, gentlemen, must tend to preserve a good financial position 
rently tranquil, and the state of siege had been removed. The King’s health | for Belgium. There its strength and security in a great measure lie. The 
was said to be very delicate. - ordinary budget of expenses shall be reduced. My government is resolved 
SictLy.—The Sicilian Parliament, sitting at Palermo, has published the list of | successively to secure efficacious reductions. ‘i 
four candidates for the throne of Sicily. They are—a son of the King of Sar- “ Several taxes must be modified in their basis. We will not lose sight in the 
dinia, the son of the Duke of Tuscany, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte (son of the | distribution of burdens of the consideration owing to those who maintain their 
Prince de Canino, Lucien Bonaparte), and the Prince de Beauharnais. existence by labour only. We will continue to inquire, with a real solicitude, 
SPAIN. into all the measures calculated to improve and raise the condition of the working 


classes.” 
Accounts to the 23rd ult. have reached us from Madrid. The official organ On the King concluding his speech, the cheers were deafening, and his 
of the Government had, on the preceding day, published a decree professedly 


Majesty seemed evidently affected. 
for the purpose of ameliorating the financial condition of the country, of which Their Majesties returned to the palace by the Rue Ducale, and the grand 
the first article commands a forced contribution of 100,000,000 reals, in anticipa- | review took place. 
tion of the taxes to be due in the year 1849. The second article decrees that a 
saving of 40,000,000 reals shall be accomplished in the public expenditure. A 
commission is appointed to revise the situation of the Bank, to be composed of 
wealthy cpitalists. 

A Royal ordinance appoints Manuel de la Pezuela, Marquis of Viluma, to be 
Royal commissary of the Spanish Bank of St. Ferdinand, in place of M. F. 
Orlando. J. N. Calderon is appointed counsellor of the Spanish Bank of St. 
Ferdinand. 

General Count de Mirasol had arrived at Madrid. 

Senor Isturitz arrived in Madrid on the 22nd, and his appearance gave rise to 
a rumour that a change of Ministry was imminent. The declaration of Lord J. 
Russell in Parliament, that I-turitz had been dismissed, created a good deal of 
alarm at Madrid, and entirely dispelled the comfortable effects of the Heraldo’s 
assurance the day before, that the retirement of Isturitz was quite voluntary. 

Mr. Webster, the Queen’s messenger, arrived in Madrid on the 23rd, with 
despatches for Mr. Otway, of the British Legation, commanding the immediate 
departure of the members of the Legation. Mr. Brackenbury, the Queen’s 
agent, was to remain to sign passports, and to protect the few British subjects 
that still remained in the capital. 

General Concha had received orders to organise a regiment of cavalry to re- 
place that which revolted at Madrid. 

A Carlist rising was spoken of as likely. 





HOLLAND. 

A new fundamental law or constitution was presented to the Second Chamber 
of the States-General on the 20th ult., and accompanied by a gracious message 
from his Majesty King William. This modified torm of the old fundamental 
pact extends the liberal provisions of the constitution of the Netherlands, and 
would, it was supposed, give general satisfaction. 

RUSSIA. 

The movements of Russian troops from one locality to another, in the vicinity 
of the Prussian frontier, have given rise to rumonrs of the wildest kind in the 
German papers, respecting a supposed Russian invasion of the German States. 
These rumours are quite groundless. 

UNITED STATES. 

By advices received this week from the United States we learn that intelligence 
of the final ratification of the treaty of peace was received at New York, by 
telegraph, on the morning of the 10th ult. At the great National Convention, as- 
sembled at Philadelphia, General Taylor was nominated for President, and 
Milliard Fillmore for Vice-President of the United States; and it was deemed 
probable that those genttemen would be successful candidates for the highest 
honours of the States. 

Orders have been issued for the withdrawal of the American army from 


Mexico. 
CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

We have received Cape Town papers to the 23d of April. If the press can 
be taken as an exponent of public opinion, Sir Harry Smith continues to 
give universal satisfaction, for all the journals, of every shade of opinion, 
conspire to chant his praises. It appears that the Governor's pr clamation, 
announcing the system on which he intended to govern the colony, had Leen 
misapprehended by some of the Dutch occupants of the out-lying settlements. 
As soon as Sir Harry learned this, messengers were despatched to these set- 
tlements, to give the inhabitants every explanation and assurance that might 
be requisite. A measure of Sir Harry’s—the encouragement of Kaffir youth 
to spend some years in the coiony as apprentices—intended to serve the dou- 
ble purpose of augmenting the labouring population and accelerating the 
civilization of Kaffraria—had given rise to some discussion. On the whole, 
however, the measure appears to have been favourably received. Those who 
at first demurred to it, have latterly modified their opposition into represen- 
tations that its adoption will render an improved law of vagrancy expedient. 





PORTUGAL. 


Advices received this week from Lisbon state that numerous arrests of parties 
formerly connected with the Oporto Junta had taken place, and a great many 
more were concealed, for fear of the police. The prisoners were to be accused 
of high treason upon the evidence of parties they were said to have enlisted for 
an insurrectionary movement. The truth ot these accusations was greatly 
doubted as regards some of the prisoners ; and the legal proofs with respect to 
the whole had been delayed beyond the time allowed by the charter. The edit- 
tors of several of the liberal journals were amongst those seized by order of the 
Government. The Cortes were going on unsatisfactorily, and the session was 
likely to be brought to a premature close for want of members. 


AUSTRIA. 


Advices from Innspruck, the capital of the Tyrol, where the Imperial Court 
has been staying for some time past, mention that the Archduke John had left 
that town for Vienna, where he was to arrive on the 23d ult., and at once enter 
upon the duties of his temporary regency. The Ministers Doblhoff and Wessen- 
berg accompanied him. The majority of the corps diplomatique had gone to 
Ischl, to which place the Emperor had been advised to repair. His state of 
health is asserted to be very precarious. 

In Vienna great excitement prevailed among the workmen, who, though em- 
ployed and supported by the State, continued creating disturbances, and making 
the most unjust and exorbitant demands. In some partial outbreaks, the Na- 
tional Guards had acted with great energy, and captured some of the ringleaders. 
There were about 20,000 workmen kept by the State, and paid 25 kreutzers a 
day, which makes a total amount of wages of from 8000 to 10,000 florins per 
diem. 





IRELAND. 


THE PROPOSED REPEAL LEAGUE. 

Mr. John O’Connell has written a letter to the people of Ireland, stating that 
he feels he cannot reconcile it to his sense of duty to join the Irish League ; but 
that he will work in Parliament for the people’s cause. ‘The letter at great 
length sets forth the hon. gentleman’s “doubts and fears” as to the dangerous 
consequences likely to result to the cause of Repeal trom the doctrines and 
proceedings of the Leaguers, together with his “moral force” reasons for re- 
fusing to join the new body, and thus concludes :— 

“Under the circumstances I cannot join the new ‘League.’ Meantime, as 
the majority of the country seem bent upon it, the experiment can, of course, 
be made. I cannot, with the fears that are upon me, advise the people to it ; but 
I shall oppose no obstacle to their will. In conclusion, I must distinctly declare 
that atter the most deep and conscientious deliberation, I am persuaded that if I 
acted otherwise than I am doing, I should, in so far as I have any influence with 
the country, endanger the safety of the people and the success of the cause— 
that I should be guilty of disregard of the best interests of both, and obnoxious 
to the charge of abandoning our only real hope—that of peaceful, legal, and 
constitutional agitation. The principles which my beloved father taught, 
and which I advocate, do not constitute ‘a policy suited to bygone 
times and different circumstances.’ If they did so they would be degraded 
to the level of expediencies. But being principles, they are of universal ap- 
plication ; and until they shall have been fully tested (which I declare that they 
have not been), and shall be fully proven to have failed, Ican never part with 
them, modify, or change them. At the same time I distinctly guard myself 
against its being supposed that I accuse others, who are willing to join the 
League, of any desire to abandon those principles. They do not see matters in 
the same light thatI do. They may be mistaken, orI may be mistaken. Events 
will decide; and I have only further to say that no one will more fully and 
readily acknowledge and retract his error than I will if it shall appear to me 
that the mistake has been on my side. 

“TI am, beloved fellow-countrymen, your devoted servant, 
“Joun O'CONNELL. 

“P.S.—By way of postscript I add that I should perhaps not have used the 


HUNGARY. 

According to advices from Pesth, dated the 19th ult., the insurrection was 
still spreading in several parts of Hungary, particularly about Neusatz, where 
the discontented Servians and Illyrians were awaiting the attack of the Hun- 
garians. It has been officially stated that 40,000 more troops are required to 
put down the insurrection. 

Carlowitz had been bombarded by the Field-Marshal Lieutenant Baron 
Habrowsky. The town was completely destroyed, and was but one smoking 
mie, of ruins. No trace was left of the splendid Cathedral and Archducal 
Palace. 

BOHEMIA. 


Letters from Prague, of the 2ist ult., state that order is now restored in that 
town, that the shops are again opened, and that confidence is returning. Papers, 
which contain important information of the purpose and extent of the conspiracy, 
are in the hands of the Government, and a number of arrests have taken place, 
especially among the clergy. 

If we are to believe the German papers, whose statements, however, respect- 
ing any of the nations (Hungarian, Bohemian, or Polish) who are subjected to 
German rule, must be received with great caution, as being generally coloured, 
and often directly falsified, the insurgents had made a list of the names of 1400 
Germans whom they had doomed, and the peasantry were prepared to assist in 
the butchery. P:ince Windischgriitz is enthusiastically praised for his foresight, 
prudence, and energy , and it is added that almost all the Czechish leaders had 
an eye to the Bohemian crown, and that, if their sanguinary Se ee 
succeeded, they would have fought for it among themselves. Baron Villani, em § ’ nar, p 6 a3 ‘ ee a . 
Count Bonguoi, and Fuster, a publican, were the prinipal candidates, each of | Ord ;Teirements but rather that of ‘refwaly, to Join the new League. |X 
whom had his party. Count Leo Thun, the head of the Czechish Provisional | writing, where I am precluded from speaking.” Z : . y 
Government, was less an accomplice than a tvol in the hands of these men. His 8, I I &- 
life was in jeopardy during the insurrection, and he fled to the Hradsthin (the 
citadel of Prague), whence he still continues to promulgate his edicts, though 
nobody thinks of obeying them. Prague is altogether in the power of Prince 
Windischgriitz and his troops. 


GERMAN STATES. 


FRANKFORT.—On the 24th ult., the Frankfort Constituent Assembly was still 
occupied with the discussion of the motion relating to the establishment of a 
central power. The great point of debate is, whether that power, when created, 
shall have a veto, or shall be obliged to promulgate the decrees of the Assembly. 
During the discussions, Herr Raveaux, the Cologne deputy and popular orator, 
spoke in warm terms of the National Assembly of France, and asked the mem 
bers to rise from their seats in acknowledgment of the friendly behaviour and 
expressions of that body. Nearly all the members of the Constituent Assembly 


Tue CLuss.—The following is the mode of proceeding with respect to the for- 
mation of clubs :—Whenever twenty Repealers, or upwards, reside in one neigh- 
bourhood, it is recommended that they form themselves into a repeal club. The 
mode of doing so may be this :—The first twenty to form themselves into a pro- 
visional committee, undertaking towork for three months at the formation of 
the club. This provisional committee to select a place of meeting for the club, 
chuose out of their own number a vice-president or vice-presidents, treasurer, 
and secretary, leaving the choice of president for a more advanced period. That 
the following, or.some similar rules, with such by-laws as the committee may 
| think necessary, be posted in the place of meeting, and that the committee 

watch over their execution: Rutes.—I. That every Repealer residing in —— 
shall be entitied to be a member of this club, on undertaking to 
comply with its regulations, and on being proposed and seconded by 
( 5 0 D two members of the club. If. That the following be the officers and com- 
immediately rose up amidst loud and long-continued cheers from all parts, in- | mittee for the local management of the club for the first six months :~—Vice-pre- 
cluding the public tribunes. The debate was resumed on Monday, but the re- | sidents, treasurer, readers, collectors, secretary, committee, with power to add 
sult has not yet transpired. Immediately after the adjournment of the House, | to their number. III. That the rooms of the club be open to members from 
the French Chargé d’Affaires, accompanied by his secretary, waited on Herr | —— o'clock unti) —— o’clock, each ——. IV. That in the absence of the vice- 
Raveaux, and warmly thanked him for the sentiments he had expressed with | presidents (or presidents), the members of the committee take the chair in ro- 
regard to the French Republic. | tation, to preserve order and met'iod in the conduct of the proceedings, V. That 
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no sectarian discussions be allowed in the club-rooms, under any pretence what- 
ever. VI. That no member be expelled from the club without a hearing, and | 
the vote of a clear majority, at a regularly summoned meeting; but that any 
member appearing in the club-rooms in a state of intoxication, be thereupon at 
once expelled from the club. VII. That all proceedings of the club be open, and 
that all secret signs and pass-words, or any other concealment, be strictly pro- 
hibited. The roll should be called aloud at each regular meeting, and might 
be kept in the following form (which is given). Each member ought to 
be called upon, in turn, to bring in a new member to the club, till its number is 
completed. The club, when completed, might consist of 720 men, divided into 
six divisions of 120 men each, so that each division might have the exclusive 
use of the club-rooms for one night in the week. Each divisiun should have 
two vice-presidents, a sub-treasurer, and a secretary ; a division might be sub- 
divided into six sections of 20 men, living in the same locality, with a collector 
and assistant-collector, whose duty it would be to hand the members’ sub- 
scriptions every week to the treasurer, and a reader who would read books or 
newspapers when called on. The objects of the organisation are to unite all Irish- 
men for the defence of their liberties; to teach them to know and maintain their 
rights; and to spread amongst them the principles of toleration and brotherhood. 

THe Repeat Press.—The Jrish Felon made its appearance on Saturday. It 
contains a letter from Devin Reilly, addressed to Lord Clarendon, as “legal 
murderer and general jury-pucker,” and his Excellency is addressed as “My 
Lord Assassin” in the letter. There is another letter from a Mr. Lalor, recom- 
mending that the people should be put into possession of the estates of the land- 
lords and the landlords sent away from Ireland. This writer is one of the pro- 
prietors of the paper. The 7ribune was still more violent than its young rival. 
Instructions for revolt next harvest are set forth. The Nation was strong, but 
not so violent as the Felon or Tribune. 

REPEAL DEMONSTRATION.—On Monday a meeting of the united Repealers of 
Clonakeogh, Dundrum, Donnybrook, Sandymount, and other suburban districts, 
was held on Donnybrook Green, a demonstration in favour of “ the League.” 
The clubs were present in great force, and several resolutions in accordance 
with the object of the meeting were unanimously passed. 

REPEAL AssociaTIon.—At the adjourned meeting of the committee held on 
Sunday afternoon, at the Corn Exchange, the following resolution was adopted : 
—** That the committee deeming it advisable that further time should be given 
for collecting more fully the opinion of the country on the question as to the | 
formation of the proposed Irish League, have agreed to adjourn the next meet- | 
ing of the Repeal Association to Monday, the 10th day of July next.” 

TH& CONFEDERATES AND THE PoLIce.—The presiding magistrate at College- 
street police-office was engaged fortwo hours on Monday, in investigating se- 
veral charges preferred by the police against certain parties for rioting, as- 
saults, and violations of the peace, consequent on the meeting of the Confe- | 
derate Clubs at Donnybrook-green on the preceding day. The cases were of a 
trifling nature, arising out of the interference of the police with the procession 
of the Confederates. Two only were sent for trial. 

GOVERNMENT is about strengthening Clonmel, which commands Kilkenny and 
Waterford. It is the key of the latter. Guns are to be mounted and new bar- 
racks to be erected capable of accommodating 1000 men. When the new barracks 
are constructed, it is generally supposed the head-quarters will be transferred 
from Cahir to Clonmel. 

FUNEREAL Honours TO MR. STEELE.—In the early part of the week prepa- 
rations were being made to give a fitting reception to the body of Mr. Steele. 
Conciliation Hall, in which the corpse was to remain until Friday, was hung 
with black drapery, and a catafalque, the same which bore the corpse of his 
leader, was erected in the centre of the Hall. A procession was to attend the 
transfer of the body from the steam-ship to its temporary aboue. 


CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE. 
Parts has again become the theatre of one of the most sanguinary struggles 
that even its blood-stained streets have ever witnessed. Nothing approaching | 
the carnage of the last few days has, it is said, occurred in that capital since the | 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. The ouvriers—the workmen of the national 
workshops—have constituted the plague-spot on the Republic, which has de- 
veloped itself into this frightful disaster. We mentioned in our last Number 
that the Government had determined on sending out of Paris to the provinces 
such of the workmen of the ateliers nationaux as had come up to the capital 
since the revolution of February, attracted thither by the wages offered by the 
Government. This circumstance led to the outbreak which took place on Friday 
(last week). We give the details of each day’s events as they occurred : — 
THUBSDAY. 

Twelve thousand of those ouvriers who had been required to return to their 
departments, were advised by their comrades to resist, being told that they 
would be maltreated on their arrival. On Thursday morning (last week), a 
body of about 400 went in procession to the Luxembourg, requiring to speak to 
the executive commission. M. Marie having consented to receive a deputation, 
five of them were admitted. One of them attempted to address M. Marie, but he 
refused to hear him, as he had been an active party in the affair of the 15th of 
May ; and, addressing another, he said, “You are not the slaves of that mans 
you can state your own grievances.” After having listened with attention, M. 
Marie assured them that the Government was occupied with their wants. On 
going back to their fellows, they distorted the expression of M. Marie, and said 
they had been termed “slaves,” The mob then cried, “A bas Marie!” “A bas 
la Commission Exécutive!” “ A bas T Assemblée!” Some of them forced their way 
into the church of St. Sulpice, probably with an intention of sounding the 
tocsin, but the doors were speedily closed. They then went to the quays by the 
Rues du Vieux Colombier, de St. Dominique, and du Bac, their numbers in- 
creasing as they proceeded. In the evening they stationed themselves in the 
Place de la Bastile, and at the Barritre du’ Tréne. Some commissaries of police 
endeavoured to disperse them, but they cried “‘ Vive Napoleon! Vive ?Empereur ! 
A bas Marie! Nous resterons!” 

Barricades were formed at the Porte St. Denis and Porte St. Martip. The 
Government now ordered out some troops. 

Before midnight the attroupements augmented at various points. The envi- 
rons of the Hotel de Ville, of the Luxembourg, the Boulevards, and the quar- 
ters of St. Martin, St. Denis, and Le Temple, were all thronged with multitudes 
of operatives. 

At eight o’clock the square of the Panth¢éon was filled with several thou- 
sands, who arched with banners to the Faubourg du Temple, where they were 
joined by lai¥e bodies of ouvriers. 

Measures of precaution were taken during the evening. The National Guard 
were called out by “ convocation & domicile.” Numerous detachments of troops 
were stationed at the Luxembourg. At ten o’clock a squadron of dragoons and 
several companies of the troops of the line bivouacked on the Place de l'Hétel 
de Ville. At eleven o’clock a battalion of the line took possession of the court 
of the Prefecture of Police. The peristyle of the Palais de Justice was guarded 
by the Garde Mobile. The Assembly was filled with troops. A service of “ sur- 
veillance extraordinaire” was established around Paris. Everywhere the armed 
force was very numerous. 


FRIDAY. 

The night (Thursday) passed over without any violence. The insurgents, 
however, inthe course of Friday morning threw up barricades in various quar- 
ters on both banks of the Seine, and at noon were to be seen in all directions the 
formidable nature of the preparations which they had made for the coming con- 
test, which was of a totally different description from that of which the 
result was the revolution of February. In February the insurrection, though 
t broke out in the same part of the city as the present, the Porte St. Denis, 
spread towards, and was, in fact, almost confined to, the portion of Paris occu- 
pied by the mercantile and richer classes. The quarter of the Tuileries, the 
Bourse, the Faubourg St. Honoré, the Chaussée d’Antin, and the rich outskirts 
of all that great district, were the scenes of the revolt. It was, in fact, an in- 
surrection got up by a bourgeoisie dissatisfied with their Government, with the 
determination of getting reform ; and if it turned out afterwar.'s into a republi- 
ean revolution, the result was one certainly not intended by those who were the 
authors and chief actors in it. The insurrection of the past week has been quite 
different. It was confined entirely to the working classes, to the 100,000 ouvriers 
who have for some months been employed in the ateliers nationaux, and who, 
being threatened with deprivation of that employment, their only means 
of support, at a period when all the ordinary sources of labour 
were destroyed, were driven by the desperation of hunger into re- 
bellion. No doubt there were among these wretched labourers some 
who had other and far more culpable views, and who urged them to their 
destruction; but the real combatants were the labouring classes, and their hope 
and object was the fallacious one of bettering their position. On Friday the 
only flags shown were those of /es ateliers nationaux, with the inscription of 
«* Le travail ou la mort.” There were very few party cries. In the whole course 

f the day the cry of “* Vive Napoleon!” “ Vive Henry V.!” or even “ Vive la 
Republiqué!” was very little tobe heard on the side of the insurgents. The 
areat cry was that of “Le traveita Paris!” so that whatever may arise ulti- 
mately from the recent insurrection, the cry for bread and the dread of starva- 
tion were its real origin. It must not, however, be supposed that there were no 
cries but chose for bread and labour. The exasperation of the people naturally 
ed them to execrate those. whom they considered the authors of their evils, 
and occasionally “A bas le Pouvoir Executif !” “ A bas P Assemblée Nationale !” 
«4 bas Marte?” (who was peculiarly unpopular, from the false report that he 
had called the ouvriers slaves) were to be heard, mixed with cries of “ Vive la 
République rouge!” and * Vive Barbes !’ 

The aspect of Paris, too, in the late contest differed much from what it was in 
February. In February the fighting was, as already mentioned, in the richer 
districts, while the Faubourg St. Antoine and the other portions ef the capital 


occupied by the labouring classes were perfectly qniet, and apparently indif- 
ferent as to the result. The Quartier Latin and the Faubourg St. Marceau were 
also quiet on that occasion. On the late oecasion the fighting was entirely 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, the Faubourg St. Michel, the Faubourg St Mar- 
ceau, and the Quartier St. Jacques, or, in other words, the poorest districts of the 
capital. The Rue de la Harpe, the Rue St. Jacques, and the innumerable and 
close streets in the same neighbourhood, were from the beginning of the fight 
barricaded in every direction, and defied the 60,000 troops of the line and the 
numberless National Guard of Paris for several hours. 

The insurgents’ plan of operations displayed great strategic skill and correct 
judgment, and they fought with the ferocity of wild beasts rather than with the 
courage of men. The insurrection extended on the right bank from the Faubourg 
Poissonnitre to the Seine, embracing thus the whole Faubourg St. Antoine ; 
on the left bank it occupied the Faubourg St. Marcel, St. Victor, and the lower 
part of the Quartier St. Jacques ; these two positions were connected by the occu- 
pation of many points, such as the church of St. Jervais, a part of the Quartier 
du Temple, the approaches of Notre Dame, and the Pont St. Michel. 

The church of St. Severin served as head-quarters, and the Faubourg St. 
Antoine as a magazine. This plan was ingeniously conceived, for the insurgents 
were thus masters of an immense semicircle which formed nearly one-half of 
Paris. In case of check, the nature of the houses and the narrow streets cieated 
difficulties almost insurmountable to the troops, and afforded certain chances to 
the insurgents of retreat: in case of success, it was easy for the insurgents, by 
advancing a little, to occupy the important lines of the quays and Boulevards, 
and they could surround by degrees the Hétel de Ville, which would have been 
thus in their power, and once masters of that and the prefecture, they could 
have established their government. 

This plan shows why it was necessary to make so severe a fight at the Pont St. 
Michel, at the Pont de l’Hétel-Dieu, and the Pont which leads from the Rue 
Planche-Mibray to the Quay aux Fleurs. It was because the taking these places 
divided the insurgent forces. It affords a clue, also, to the bloody determination 
with which the insurgents defended the position of St. Severin, which served 
them for head-quarters, and that of St. Gervais, which directly menaced the 
Hotel de Ville. 

The measures taken by the authorities cost a great number of lives; but that 
sad result was inevitable, from the savage energy with which the insurgents de- 
fended themselves. 

The aspect of the Boulevards, and the neighbourhood of that classic greund 
of revolutionary barricades the Portes St. Martin and St. Denis, on Friday after- 
noon at one o’clock, is thus described by an eye-witness :—* I found the shops 
in the whole line of the Boulevards all closed, the streets crowded with people 
anxious to know what was doing, the drums under the escort of strong piequets 
beating to arms, and strong bodies of National Guards gathering on the Place 
de la Bourse, the Boulevards, and the mairie of the 2d arrondissement. On ap- 
proaching the neighbourhood of the Porte St. Denis, I was surprised not to see 
a single soldier or National Guard, but, on the other hand, I was equally sur- 
prised to find several thousands of the conspirators in possession of the whole of 
the district, and already strongly entrenched in barricades of the most 
formidable description. Across the boulevard, and quite close to the Porte St. 
Denis, was an immense barricade, formed of four or five omnibuses, several car- 
riages, a huge waggon, and paving-stones taken from the streets, which were 
torn up for a considerable distance on both sides. A little beyond the Rue St. 
Denis was another barricade, fully as formidable as the first, and composed of 
pretty much the same miscellaneous materials ; and still further on towards the 
Porte St. Martin was a third barricade, not quite so large as the first, bur still 
sufficient to be a powerful defence against a coup de main. The end of the Rue 
du Faubourg St. Denis was also closed up with a huge barricade, which pre- 
vented the approach of troops from the outskirts. The Rue St. Denis, the Rue 
Villeneuve Bourbon, the Rue de Cléry, and the other streets abutting on the 
spot in possession of the conspirators, were similarly defended, and thousands of 
gamins were industriously working with pikes and spades tearing up the streets 
and adding to the defences. 

* > * = * 

“The barricades were defended by some hundreds of the people in blouses, of 

whom many were not armed, or at least did not show their arms. They had a 
great number of tricoloured flags stuck upon the top ot the barricades, with the 
words “‘Ateliers Nationaux” inscribed upon them, and some other words which I 
could not distinguish. The Porte St. Denis, which was in the hands of the con- 
spirators, was decorated with a black flag, and on the top of it were arranged 
heaps of paving-stones, apparently for the purpose of being hurled upon the 
heads of those who might attack it. The whole scene was a very curious and 
busy one. Every one seemed bent on completing the defences, and there was 
no appearance of alarm, anger, or any excitement, beyond that of their anxiety 
to complete their work. 

“While this was going on, the alarm was suddenly given of the approach of 
the military. In the distant part of all the streets abutting upon the Porte St. 
Denis, dense columns of troops were to be seen advancing. There was a sudden 
movement among the conspirators, a few of whom took to their heels, but the 
greater part of whom remained at their places. At the same moment a strong 
column of infantry of the line and of the Second Legion of the National Guard 
were to be seen approaching from the direction of the Boulevard Poissonniére. 
It then became evident that the whole place was surrounded, and that the bar- 
ricades were about to be attacked. I had just time to get into the Rue 
Villeneuve Bourbon when the attack commenced. The firing began on 


the side of the conspirators, who discharged several rounds. The Na- 
tional Guard returned the fire with spirit, and a continued and sharp 
firing was kept up on both sides for about half-an-hour. In the 


street in which I was (Rue Bourbon Villeneuve) a body of the fifth legion of 
the National Guard charged, and the spectators, who, like myself, were drawn 
there by curiosity, finding themselves between the fire from the troops and the 
fire from the conspirators, were glad to escape into the portes-cochéres, which the 
concierges considerately opened. Insomething Jess than half an hour the whole 
was over, and the barricades were taken. Iam quite unableto say how many 
were killed and wounded, but the number must be considerable. Several fell at 
the very first discharge made by the troops of the line from the Boulevard Pais- 
sonnivre, and a good dealof mischief must have been done. It would be amis 
take to suppose that the conspirators are merely persons belonging to the ateliers 
nationauz. There were a considerable number of shots fired at the National 
Guards from the windows of the housesall round. I saw several of the troops 
wounded, and I hear that some have been killed. The same thing happened in 
other places. 

“ Along with the troops the line who made the attack on the barricadesfrom 
the Boulevard Poissonniére, there was a battery of artillery, which fired several 
rounds of grape. Besides what fell within my own view, there was a good deal 
of fighting in the neighbouring streets. In the Rue de l’Echequier a barricade 
was attacked by the National Guard, and several of the defenders ofit were shot 
dead on the spot. In the Rue St. Martin and the neighbourhood there was 
also a good deal of fighting. In other parts ofthe town similar scenes occurred. 
At the Palais de Justice two barricades were erected, which were carried by the 
Garde Republicaine after some hard fighting. At the Pantheon there was also 
some severe fighting.” 

A Paris paper thus describes: the commencement of the hostilities :—‘ The 
first act of hostility was an attempt»>f the insurgents to disarm the post of the 
Boulevard Bonne Nouvelle, against which some shots w ere fired; but the fire 
was returned by the Guard, and the assailants, many of whom were boys, fled 
in confusion. Up to nearly twelve o’clock the insurgents were entirely masters 
of all the barricades which they had erected, for neither National Guards, nar 
Gardes Mobiles, nor troops of the line had yet made their appearance. Atabout 
twelve, some detachments of National Guards arrived by the Rue St.Martin. 
They were received with shots from the barricades and returned the fire. Soon 
afterwards a feeble detachmentof the 2d and 5th legions advanced towards the 
barricade of the Porte St. Denis. They were also received with discharge 
muskets. 

“Out of humanity, most of the National Guards, in returning the fire, pointed 
their muskets in such a way as not to hit the insurgents, hoping that they might 
be brought to a parley, but this humane proceeding only rendered the insur- 
gents more furious, and produced another discharge, by which some «+ 
National Guards were killed or wounded. They then fired in earnest, but being 
very inferior in number to the force of the barricade, they were disarmed, and 
in this state were again fired upon by some of the rioters from thewindows of 
the houses in which were stationed the leaders, giving signals to their infatuated 
partisans. At this critical momenta large force of National Guards cam@up, 
and, making a gallant attack on the barricade, carried iwlmost immediately. 
This success was followed by an attack upon the barricade {1.Martin. 
On the appearance of the battalion, the insurgents, taking fefor : regiment 
of the line, and hopingto shake the fidelity of the regular troops, raised a 
shout of ‘ Vive lagjJigna’ but on finding their mistake most ctthem fled. 
There remained only seven men and two women, who fought desperately. One 
of the men, who held a flag in his hand, wasthe first to fire upon the National 
Guards; his companions followed his exa mple, and the National Guards returned 
the fire. The man who carried the flag fellidead. Oneof thefemales,a young 
woman neatly dressed, picked up the flag, and, leaping over 1) «barricade, 
rushed towards the National Guards, uttering language» ‘provocation. Al- 
though the fire continued from thebir ricade, the National Guards, fearing to 
injure this female, humanely abstained for some time from retusming it,and ex- 
horted her to withdraw. Their exhortations, however, were vain, and at length 
self-preservation compelled them to fire ;and as the woman was infront of the 
barricade, ashot reached her, and she was killed. The other feniale then advanced, 
took the flag, and began to throw stonesat the Natianal Guards. Thebdarricade fire 
had become feeble, but several shots were fired from the sides, and the windows of 
houses, and the National Guards, in returning the fire, killed the second fe- 
male. Ae last only one man remained at the barricade, but he kept up a con- 
stant discharge. Oneoftie National Guards left the ranks, sword in hand, and 
rushing to the barricade turned aside the musket of this man just as he was 
about to fire again, and took him prisoner. The capture «:the barricade did 
not put an end to the combat. A galling fire was poured upon the National 
Guards from detached parties of insurgents, and from the windows of the houses 
ot which they had taken forcible possession. The number o_ killed on this 
point is estimated at about twenty on both sid The number o wounded was 
also considerable, 

“Shortly before this time a band of rioters, consisting of about 200 persons, 
most of whom were armed with muskets, paraded the Rue Beauregard and the 
neighbouring streets, crying ‘Awxz armes! they are murdering our brothers!’ 
although at that moment no firing had taken place. 

“ After having traversed several streets, they went to the Porte St. Denis. It 
appears that they entered a wine-shop, occupied by aman who, in the émeutes 
of the Porte St. Denis, is the known receiver of the émeutiers. The rappel was 
now beaten in the neighbouring streets. The drums were escorted as usual. 





small body of the National Guard, composed of about thirty men, accompa- 





nied four drums; when within sight of the barricade, they advanced with 
arms reversed, in sign of having no intention to fire, and crying out that 
they would not fire. When within a few paces of the barricade, they were met 
by a fire from behind it. At the same moment a discharge was made on them 
in flank from neighbouring houses, which had been forcibly taken possession of 
by the insurgents: ten National Guards here fell victims to their loyalty; their 
comra‘les retreated. Hearing this firing, about 100 National Guards advanced to 
take part in the fight. They advanced bravely, but in disorder, on the barricade, 
They were received by a well-sustained fire, but they fired against men shel- 
tered by the barricade and within the houses, and they received the fire of their 
adversaries unprotected. Neither were they sufticiently numerous to succeed in 
their enterprise. The emeutiers, finding their superiority and force, made a sortie 
to the number of 300 or 400 on the National Guard, who being thus taken be- 
tween two fires, had not time to form into rank, and they were obliged to dis- 
perse. But at the same moment a battalion of the second legion of the National 
Guard arrived in good order. They had no orders, but the dead bodies of their 
comrades were before them, and the fire of the insurgents continued. They 
took a decided course. Deploying by ranks, and presenting themselves to the 
fire of their adversaries, they fired in platoons. They soon thinned the ranks of 
the insurgents who guarded the barricades. Many of the National Guards were 
killed or dangerously wounded. 

“A strong detachment of infantry came to support them. The action on 
the part of the assailants became energetic, and soon the National Guards and 
the soldiers of the line carried the barricades at the point of the bayonet, entered 
the houses that had been occupied by the emeutiers, and drove out the in- 
surgents. 

At this time large forces arrived. A strong column under the command ot 
General Lamoriciére came by the Boulevards by: orced march. It was com- 
posed of a battalion of the 14th of the line, of the Garde Mobile, and a squadron 
of lancers. The struggle was ended, but it cost dear; about 15 dead of the 
National Guard were carried away. 

“ Another report says, that the first movement of the insurgents took place 
at the Bastile as early as nine o’clock. From thence this assemblage, consist- 
ing of about 600 or 700, marched on the Boulevards to the Porte St. Martin and 
the Porte St. Denis, crying, ‘“‘.A bas Tassemblee Nationale! A bas Lamartine 
A bas Ledru-Rollin! A bas Marie! Vive la Republique Democratic et Social!” 

A terrible combat took place between three and four o’clock in the Rue du 
Fanbourg Poissonnitre, between the Rue Bellefond and the Rue Lafayette, where 
strong barricades had been raised. In this place the insurgents were very nu- 
merous, and had placed themselves under the command of a person dressed as 
an officer of the National Guard. They were attacked by the 7th legion of the 
Garde Mobile, and the 7th Light Infantry, and a numerous party of the National 
Guard. The insurgents having been called upon, without effect, to surrender, 
the engagement commenced and lasted twenty minutes. To the platoons of the 
infantry the rioters responded with a sharp fire, not only from the barricades, 
but from the neighbouring streets. At length the barricades were taken, but not 
until the troops had sustained « severe loss. The commanding officer of the 
National Guard (M. Thayer) was mortally wounded, and a great many men and 
officers of the Garde Mobile and regular army were killed. The following ac- 
count is from Galignani’s Messenger :— 

“ By four o’clock, the National Guards, the Garde Mobile, and the troops of 
the line succeeded in completely clearing the Boulesards from the Porte St. 
Martin, and in driving the insurgents towards the Bastile. Meanwhile the 
beating of the generale continued. Barricades continued to be formed in the 
Faubourgs St. Denis and St. Martin, and a battalion of the Mobile, and a regi- 
ment of the line, in the ranks of which were several National Guirds, went to 
take possession of them. At the Barritre Rochechouart a barricade was gal- 
lantly carried by the Garde Mobile and the troops of the line. Inthe ranks of 
the National Guards, at various points, there were a great number of workmen 
not in uniform. At half-past two o’clock the Rue St. Jacques was barricaded. 
At the little bridge of the Hétel Dieu there was a sharp fusillade, and several 
soldiers of the line were killed. 

“The insurgents still held their ground at three o’clock; but their defence 
began to be disorganised, whilst the troops continued to display great courage. 
A general officer, accompanied by a numerous staff, among whom was a repre- 
sentative of the people, galloped up the Boulevard des Italiens, followed by a 
squadron of dragoons. At the Rue Michioditre several horses fell, owing to the 
pavement being torn up; but only half-a-dozen soldiers were thrown, and not 
one, it is believed, was seriously hurt. At about half-past three o’clock orders 
were given to all the troops near the National Assembly to charge their arms, 
and the post of the bridge of La Concorde was strengthened. 

“ By four o’clock the National Guards of the banliewe were summoned, and 
those of Bercy had arrived. 

“ At five o’clock the firing continued in several places, and was very strong 
in the Quartier St. Jacques, and the Rue St. Jean, in the Faubourg St. Martin. 
A very heavy rain which fell between four and five o’clock drove a great many 
of the curious from the street. About five o’clock the members of the Executive 
Government, accompanied by M. Caussidigre and some representatives, went up 
the Boulevards. The insurgents were driven from the Place de la Sorbonne. 

“ At six o’clock several batteries of artillery went towards the Faubourg 
Saint Antoine, it being stated that a new action had broken out. About this 
time M. Clement Thomas, who, although he had given in his resignation as 
Commander-iu-Chief of the National Guard, had thought it his duty, in such 
grave circumstances, no successor being appointed, to take the command, was 
wounded in an attack, by two balls in the thigh, and carried to the Tuileries for 
surgical assistance. 

“ The battle continued to rage throughout the afternoon at various points. At 
the Hotel de Ville nothing in the shape of a collision had taken place. The 
Place was occupied by a large body of troops and strong bodies of the National 
Guards, placed en echel/on in all the streets leading to it, so that any attempt to 
raisebarricades would have been immediately prevented. The National Guard, 
whoin the early part ofthe forenoon had but very slowly turned out at the beat of 
thegenerale, had somewhat later begun to assemble in considerable force, and in 
thatquarter had mustered in very large numbers, and appeared to be animated 

1;1bhemus. Jetermined spirit. In the Rue St. Antoine, opposite the church of 

*: Tau > barricade had been erected, but it was carried by the National Guards 

iubepoint of the bayonet. Several arrests were made of persons uttering 
seditious cries, and one workman, carrying a flag belonging to the ateliers 
nationauz, was stopped by the National Guards, and his flag taken from 
him. At the Palais de Justice two barricades were formed, which were attacked 

1) theNational Guards, and taken at the point of the bayonet. A great number 

thedefenders of those barricades were made prisoners. 

“Partial conflicts took place along the quays. The people endeavoured to 
disarm some soldiers, and fired on the officers. 

“ About six o’clock tranquillity in some sort appeared to be restored on the 
right bank of the river, but the fight still continued between the insurgents, 
entrenched on the left bank, and the defenders of order. 

“The fusillade continued on the Place du Panthéon, but especially in the Rue 
St. Jacques, where a high barricade had been erected at the Rue des Grts. A 
great number of the insurgents had sought refuge in the houses now building in 
theRue Neuve Souffiot, from whence they were driven by the National Guards. 

“The National Guards received orders, on their entrance in the Rue St. 
Jacques, to level their muskets at the windows, and to fire upon all persons who 
should appear at them. Meanwhile the insurgents, who had abandoned the Rue 
Neuve Soufflot, had gone to St. Etienne du Mont, and had caused the tocsin to 

etolled. The batricade of the Rue St. Jacques was carried by the line and the 
Mobile Guard, whose conduct was most praiseworthy. 

In the Rues des Matthurins, St. Jacques, and des Poirées, barricades had 
been erected by the insurgents. M. Arago immediately sent artillery on to that 
point, and a warm fusillade took place. The barricades were demolished by 
cannon. A captain of the 7th light infantry was killed on a barricade, and the 
company under his zommand suffered greatly. 

“* Another barricade was erected at the bottom of the Rue de la Harpe, at the 
corner of the Rue St. Sevérin. It was there the death of M. Masson, the chef of 
the 4th battalion, took place. He had ascended the barricade in order to 
prevail upon the rioters to withdraw. Scarcely had he finished speaking, when 
Le fell, struck by five bullets, as well as two soldiers of the line who were near 

m. 

““M. Arago, member of the Executive, made every effort to prevent a collision. 
All the troops and the National Guards of the llth showed the greatest 
intrepidity and the most admirable devoteduess. 

* An hospital was established in the Rue Soufflot, and another in the Rue dela 
Harpe. The services of the Val-de-Grace were most meritorious; they were 
everywhere tending the wounded. ‘4 

“At six o’clock M. Arago went to the strongest barricade, that of the Place 
Cambrai. But there, less fortunate than before, he could not succeed. The at- 
tack began. The artillery commenced playing on the barricade, but it resisted, 
and was taken and retaken several times. The fight was equally severe in other 
quarters. The barricades on the Pont Neuf were destroyed by the National 
Guard ; and at five o’clock the two ends of the Pont Neuf were occupied by de- 
tachments of the 4th Legion and the 11th, having the pupils of the Ecole Poly- 
technique at their head. 

“ At nine o’clock in the evening the conflict in the Quartier St. Jacques was 
still terrible, the approaches to the Pont St. Michel and the Petit Pont being 
at that time strongly barricaded. The insurgents were established on the lett 
bank, where they kept upa brisk fire, to which the National Guard and the 
troops replied with energy. Many discharges of cannon were made at this point 

“The staff was established at the Hotel de Ville, from whence the operations 
against the barricades in the Faubourg St. Antoire and the Quartier St. Jacques 
and the Quartier St. Marceau were directed. The artillery was placed on the 
Pont Notre Dame. The cannonade from this point on the Rue de la Cité and 
the Rue St. Jacques appeared to do much damage to the barricades in those 
directions, 

“ General Francois was wonnded in leading an attack on this side. 

_ “From the Rue Dauphine towards the faubourg, there was nothing but bar- 
ricades and troops without number. In the Faubourg St. Antoine, towards the 
evening, the insurgents went to the small barracks of the Rue de Montreuil, 
where there were about thirty of the Garde Mobile, and forced them to march 
with them, A cannonade was made in the Rue St. Maur. 

“ From the Boulevard across the Place des Vosges, and joining the centre of 
the Rue Rambuteau, the city was tranquil, The quays ofthe right bank and 
the Boulevards were free. The Louvre, Carrousel, and the garden of the Tui- 
leries were occupied by troops, as wellas all the approaches to the Assembly. 
The Faubourg St. Germain was tranquil, but no one was allowed to approach 
nearer the Luxembourg than the Carrefour Bussy. i 

“Shortly after ten o’clock the firing had ceased on all points, anl the com- 
batants on both sides occupied the ground they had taken during the day; the 
troops Wjvouacking in the open air. 

“ Dutthg the day the authorities had been most actiye in taking the requisite 
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Meastres to meet the extreme gravity of the state of affairs. In the course of 
the morning the Executive Government met at the Palace of the Luxembourg. 
The President of the National Assembly joined them soon after ten o’clock, and 
it was at once arranged that the Minister of War, General Cavaignac, should be 
invested d’urgence with the chief command of all the troops of the line and other 
military force in the department of the Seine. He at once accepted, but on con- 
dition that he should be allowed to take all the steps of a military nature which 
he thought proper, without interference on the part of the civil power. The 
following order of the day was accordingly posted on the walls :— 


“* By order of the President of the National Assembly and the Executive 
Government, General Cavaignac, Minister of War, will take the command of all 


the troops, National Guards, and Garde Mobile. Unity of command and obedi- 
ence therein will be strength, as therein is right. 
* The President of the Assembly, M. SENARD. 


‘The members of the Executive Government, 
* AnaGo, GARNIER-PAGEs, LAMARTINE, LEDRU-ROLLIN.’ 


“M. Bonjeau and M. Bixio, on learning at the Assembly the disorder in Paris, 
said that the bers of the A bly should be the first to expose themselves 
to the fire. ‘Our place (said M. Bixio) is at the head of the National Guard, to 
stop, if possible, the effusion of blood ;’ and borrowing the scarf of one of the 
members, he immediately left the Chamber to carry out his declaration. M. 
Bixio was only too true to his glorious aspirations; he was shot in the breast, 
and it was feared mortally wounded. M. Clement Thomas received a ball in the 
thigh. General Bedeau was wounded in the left thigh. M. Dornés, a represen- 
tative, and editor of the National, who accompanied General Cavaignac, was also 
weunded. M. Pierre Bonaparte, son of Lucien, had his horse wounded by a ball 
by the side of M. deLamartine. During the greater part of the day Lamartine 
accompanied General Cavaignac to all the scenes of contest. 

“ A foundry of balls was established on the Place Cambrai.” 


The following absurd and lying proclamation, which shows in a strong light 











CARRYING THE WOUNDED. 


the low state of political morality among public men in France, wasissued by 
the Mayor of Paris in the afternoon. No man knew better than M. Marrast 
that he was uttering a falsehood in attributing the insurrection to the machi- 
nations of foreigners ; but he believed it necessary to assign some cause for the 
frightful catastrophe resulting from the incompetency and folly of the men 
who have endeavoured to administer the affairs of the country since the 
Revolution of February. M. Flocon, too, the Minister of Commerce, and 
M. Garnier Pagés, one of the Executive Commission, were not ashamed to 
proclaim the same fallacy in the National Assembly :— 
“ Paris, June 23, Three p.m. 

“Crtizsn Maror,— You have been a witness from the morning of the efforts 
made by a number of disturbers to cast the greatest alarm into the midst of the 
people. The enemies of the republic assume all disguises. Foreign agents 
join them, excite, and pay them. It is not only civil war which they seek to 
light up amongst us, but it is pillage, it is social disorganisation, it is the ruin of 
France which they prepare, and it may easily be understood with what views. 
Paris is the principal seat of these infamous intrigues. Paris shall not become 
the capital of disorder. Let the National Guard, which is the first guardian of 
public peace and of property, understand that it is, above all, their interests, 
credit, and honour which are brought into question. If they desert themselves, 
itis the whole which they will give up at every hazard—it is property and 
family which they will leave exposed to the most frightful calamities. The 
troops of the garrison are under arms, numerous and perfectly well-disposed. 
Let the National Guards station themselves at their quarters at the sides of the 
streets; the authorities will do their duty—let the National Guard perform 


“ Salut et fraternite. . 
“ Representative of the people, Mayor of Paris, A. MARRAST.” 
W@§The aspect of Paris during the night of Friday was strange and <adcening 
in the extreme. Those who witnessed it, state that none, save those who have 
been in a battle-field, or in a city attacked by an enemy, can have an adequate 
idea of it. “‘ After ten o’clock the movement of the troops rapidly increased, and 
all the signs of an approaching struggle, of the most serious nature, were 
manifest. The generale continued to be beaten in all quarters till mid- 
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Boulevard. About midnight 
these troops drew up for the 
night along the sides of the 
street : the cavalry dis- 

ted and biv ked on 
the footways. Towards the 
approach of early dawn, the 
soldiers, who had been on 
duty from a very early hour, 
completely overcome with 
fatigue, were to be seen, 
extended everywhere on the 
footpath sleeping, having 
their helmets and swords 
laid beside them. Some 
tended the horses, who in 
thousands occupied the care 
riage road. This state o 
things continued until three 
o'clock, when the trum- 
pets and drums again 
sounded, the cavalry and 
artillery mounted, and in 
fantry formed, and marched 
off to another scene, to com- 
mence the battle of Satur- 


day. 
SATURDAY. 
In the course of half an 
hour discharges of cannon 
and musketry began to be 











heard. 
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Early in the morning the 
neighbourhood of the Na- 
tional Assembly was strongly 
occupied. The Place de la 
Concorde was crowded with 
cuirassiers, lancers, and ar- 
tillery. 

These troops, with in- 
fantry of the line, and the 
Garde Mobile occupied the 
Champs Elysées ; the bridge 
opposite, the Chamber, and 
the quays on bothsides, were 
similarly filled. The gar- 
dens and palace of the Tui- 
leries, and the Place Ca- 
rousal, were filled with 
National Guards. The es- 
planade of the Invalides was 
occupied in like manner, as 
well as all the streets de- 
bouching from the Palace of 
the Assembly. From nine 
till twelve o’clock the Boule- ee 
vards continued to be pa- 
olled by troops. 

Members of the Assembly, in various numbers, also patrolled the principal 
streets about noon, each escorted by detachments of National Guards. At one 
o’clock, notice was given by these functionaries and others, that the capital was 
declared in a state of siege, and all individuals except thsoe in arms as National 
Guards were ordered to remain in their houses. It was announced at the same 
time that the Executive Commission had abdicated, and that General Cavaignac 
was appointed Provisional President of the Republic, with the powers of a dic- 
tatorship. 


The following are the terms of the decree by which the National Assembly 








night. Nothing could exceed the terror that was everywhere spread. 
Cavalry and ery passed at full gallop, every moment, along the 























declared Paris in a state of siege :— 


INTERIOR OF A CHAMBER.—A FAMILY OF INSURGENTS PROTECTING A BARRICADE IN THE RUE DU FAUBOURG ST, ANTOINE. 
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THE CONFLICT IN THE’RUE DU FAUBOURG' ST. ANTOINE. 


“ Art. 1. The NationalJAssembly remains’en permanence. 

* Art. 2. Paris is in a state of siege. 

“ Art. 3. All power and authority is delegated to General Cavaignac.” 

“The National Assembly also voted unanimously a decree, by which the wives 
and children of the citizens who have fallen or may fall in the defence of order 
are to be adopted by the country.” 

After this decree was passed, the Executive Council resigned its powers in the 
following letter, addressed to the President :— 

“ Monsieur le Président—-The Executive Committee would think it was want- 
ing alike in its duty and its honour if it withdrew before sedition and a public 
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BARRICADE AT THE CORNER OF THE BOULEVARD, RUE MAZAGRAN, NEAR THE PORTE ST. DENIS. 


peril. It withdraws only on a vote of the Assembly. In remitting to it the 
power with which it invested us, we return to the ranks of the National As- 
sembly, to devote ourselves with you to the common danger, and to the safety 
of the Republic. 

PREIS “ LAMARTINE, ARAGO, LEDRU ROLLIN, GARNIER-PAGES, 
te Maki, the Members of the Executive Committee. 

fA“ 24th June. “* PAGNERBE, Secretary.” 


The extreme left was strongly opposed to this proposition, and a number pro- 
tested against Paris being declared in a state of siege. 

General Perrot was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the National Guards of 
Paris. 

Although the fight was resumed in various quarters at daybreak on Saturday 
morning, the severest struggle took place in the districts of the Cité and St. Jacques. 
From one o’clock a.m. until four o’clock P.m., the fusillade and cannonade con- 
tinued incessantly. The insurgents had thirteen pieces of cannon. Three were 
taken. About half-past nine the insurgents, who were surrounded on almost all 
points, succeeded in forcing a passage by means of their artillery. About ten 
o’clock this column was in the quarter of the Halle, where a bloody encounter took 
place. At the same hour the insurgents of the Faubourg St. Antoine were 
marching to operate in junction with the column of St. Jacques, and an armis- 





tice until eleven o'clock was proposed by General Cavaignac, who declared that | 


after that hour the most energetic terms would be adopted. 

“The insurgents refused to surrender, and the combat was resumed. Shot and 
shell were used against the insurgents, the centre of whose operations was at 
the church of St. Severin. The battle raged without cessation the whole day in 
this quarter, and thousands, it was computed, fell on both sides. 

“ At half-past three p.m. the insurgents were driven to the Pantheon and there 
surrounded ; they fought desperately and with a courage which would be admi- 
rable if devoted to ajust cause ; and at five o’clock the Pantheon was recovered 
from them after three hundred discharges of cannon. 
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“The conduct ofthe Garde Mobile during this fearful struggle was most heroic, 
and they were well supported by the National Guards. 

“During the engagement on this (the left) side of the Seine a dreadful act of 
butchery was committed about one o’clock by the insurgents at one of the barricades 
in the Faubourg St. Germain. They had taken five of the Garde Mobile prisoners, 
and held them apart without injury. Hearing, however, that the troops of the line 
were coming down in force, they determined to abandon the barricade, but at 
the same time they came to another terrible determination, which they forthwith 
carried into execution—they cut the throats of the five prisoners! The lifeless 
bodies of the unfortunate lads, for none of them had exceeded the age of 
eighteen, were found still warm when the troops of the line and a party of the 
Garde Mobile came up. 

“ This act had the effect of exciting the most intense exasperation, and particu- 
larly amongst the Garde Mobile.. Shortly afterwards 1500 of the insurgents 
surrendered on the Place du Panthéon. These men were being led across the 
garden of the Luxembourg, when a large body of the Garde Mobile, who were 
then guarding the Palace and gardens, being unable to restrain their desire of 
vengeance for their murdered comrades, sent a volley into the body thus pass- 
ing, and killed upwards of 100. 

“Prisoners were brought in from time to time to the building in which the 
National Assembly sits. Amongst one batch of twenty-five was a young girl 
dressed in male attire, who was most active in supplying ammunition to the insur- 
gents, and a republican guard, who had been prominent amongst the insurgents. 

“Some conception may be formed of the carnage in the Quartier St. Jacques, 
when it is mentioned that during fifteen hours the fire never slackened. 

“When the assault on the Pantheon was determined upon, the 1 ith Legion first 
advanced to the attack, but it was received with such a fire from the colonnade 
of the Pantheon as to be forced to retire on the Rue St. Jacques. Two hours af- 
terwards theGarde Mobile endeavoured to take the houses in construction which 
surround it. The fire was most murderous; more than a hundred of the Mo- 
bile fell under the balls of the insurgents, who forced them to intrench them- 
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selves in the Ecole de Droit. It was not till about one o’clock that the troops of 
the line arrived to the assistance of these brave young fellows, and that they 
were able in concert to break through the railings of the Pantheon, and gain 
the interior, where the insurgents had established their head-quarters. But to 
take the Pantheon was only a quarter of the task; there remained the 
— of the Rue Vieille-Estrapade, Rue Neuve Saint Genéviéve, Rue de 
Fourcy, &c. 

For five hours the artillery continued to be heard; a frightful carnage took 
place ; great losses were suffered on either side; and it was not till four o’clock 
that the streets were free, and that M. Payer, representative of the 
whose house had been invaded by the insurgents, was able to get to the As- 
sembly. Along with the horrible scenes which he witnessed during the 12 
hours which he was confined to his house, M. Payer related facts which prove 
that a great many of the insurgents were unfortunate men who had been 
led away; and if many of them had money in their pockets and excited the 
rest by every description of false report, the greater number of them were, 
nevertheless, workmen in despair, borne down by the misery which, for four 
months, had crushed them. If you demanded of them why they fought, their 
only reply was, ‘Better to die from a ball than from hunger.’ Not one of 
them, on being offered it, would take wine without water; and one of them 
having slain a Mobile who had wounded him in the hand, he sat down and 
cried like a child. 

Meneurs sought without cessation to excite them, by seeking to distribute 
strong liquors among them, and repeating to them every kind of false report. 

It was also remarked that the Meneurs were almost all habited as bourgeois, or 
in redingotes, and without arms, never exposing themselves, and always disap- 
pearing at the least danger. 

When the Pantheon was taken, the troops found that several of their officers, 
who had fallen into the hands of the insurgents, had been hanged. 

In the course of the day (Saturday) the Archbishop of Paris received a wound 

(Continued on page 426.) 
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OYAL AMPHITHEATRE.—Proprietor, Mr. W. BATTY. 
J —Fourth Week of Fitzball’s new and completely successful Spectacle. _ First Night of 
Fitzball’s Popular Melodrama of THE TRAVELLERS’ ROOM.—MONDAY, July 3, the En- 
tertaivment will commence with Fitzball’s Spectacle, founded upon Sir Walter +c tt’s ro~ 
m intic Poem, and eutitied MARMION; or, The Bittle of Flodden Field. To be followed by 
the Inimitable Equestrian a: d Gymnastic Exercises of the Arena. To conclude with, First 
Time at this Thestre, Fitzball’s admired Melodrama of THE TRAVELLERS’ ROOM. 
Box-office open from 11 till 5.—Stage-Manager, Mr. W. West. 


| 
To TAT Tre > » 

N USICAL UNION,—: TUESDAY, July 11th, Half-past Three 
o’Clock —LAST MEETING of the SEASON —Quartets in Haydo, Mozart, and Beet~- 

hoven. Executants: Saincon, Deloffre, Hill, and Piatti. Pianoforte, Herr Halle. Members 

will be invived to a trial of New Compositions, and are requested to hold their tickets uutil 

the Ist of March, 1849.—JNO. ELLA. Tickets for the llth July to be had, 10s 6d each, at 

Cramer’s.—Members can introduce visitors on payment at the doors. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—First Exhibition 

of Important and Novel Experimeots in ELECTRICITY, by Isham Baggs, Esq, illus- 

trati ig the Phenomena of Thunderstorms aud the Cause of | ighting, iu a series of Lectures, 
on Mouday, Wednesd y, and friday, at Two o'clock, and in the Evenings of Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, and Saturday, at Nine o'clock. POPULAR LECTURES by Dr. Kyau and Dr. Buchhoff- 
ner. Dioramic Effects are exhibited in the new DISSOLVING VIEWS, which, with the 
CHROMATROPE and MICROSCOPE, are shown on the iarge disc. Experiments with the 
DIVEK and DIVING-BELL. New Machinery aud Models Described. Admission, 1s.; 
Schools, Haif-price. The New Catalogue, Is. 
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| bad eg tne for the FREE EXHIBITION of MODERN 
ART, Hyde-park corner.—This Gallery is now OPEN FREE until the close of the 
season—Mornings from from Ten to Six, Evenings from Seven to Ten—SATURDAYS EX- 
CEPTED, when the admission will be One Shilling each. 


y ‘a ‘ _ ~ -~ el r 
] OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, REGENT’S PARK.— 
The LAST EXHIBITION this Season will take place on WEDNESDAY next, July 
Sth, and will include FRUIT as well as Plants and Flowers.—Tickets to be obtained at the 
Gardens (by o:ders from Fellows), price 5s. ; or on the Day of Exhibition, 7s. 6d. each. 


- " ar" 
ZF OLoGIcaL GARDENS, REGENT’S-PARK.—Visitors 

are admitted WITHOUT ORDERS, on MONDAY in every week, at SIXPENCE each; on the 
following days at ONE SHILLINGeach. Children at Sixpence. The Band of the lst Life 
Guards will perform every Saturday at four o’clock; Admission One Shilling, except on July 
22. The new entrance in the Broad-walk is now open. 
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Lit SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS.—GREAT 

ATTRACTION.—Every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday.—V iew 
ef Rome—Promenade Concerts, Vocal and Instrumental, conducted by Mons. JULLIEN, 
whose splendid Band of Solo Performers includes Messrs. Baker, Barret, Baumann, George 
and Viotti Collins, Cioffi, Collinet, Koenig, Lazarus, Richardson, Sonnenberg, &¢.—Two Solos 
each Evening.—Mdlle. LOVARNY and Miss HUDDART will sing three Songs and a Duet 
during the Conoert.—Also to be seen during the day, the Extensive Menagerie—Shakspere’s 
House—The Magic Bridge—Chinese Pagoda—and other novelties; concluding with a magni- 
ficent Display of Fireworks, representing the Girondola, during the Holy Week, at Rome. 
Admission, as usual, being 1s. Doors open at Ten A.M. Feeding the Animals, at Five. Jul- 
lien’s ' o. cert, Quarter past Six. Fireworks, Half-past Nine. N.B.—The Solos are varied 
each evening. 


AT Y. ~ r 

\ JAUXHALL GARDENS.— Unprecedented Success. — The 

most brilliant assemblages of rank and fashion have honoured the Gardens to witness 
the unparalleled PERFORMANCES of JUBA, immortalised by Boz in his ‘* American Notes, 
and of PELL, the celebrated Bone Player, and his corps of Ethiopiau Serenaders. Grand 
Equestrian t ntertainment. Engagement of Mr. T. BARRY, the popular Clown. VY ocal and 
Instrumental Concert. Colossal View of Constantinople. Brilliant [lumi ations and Fire- 
works.—Admission 2s. 6d. Doors open at Eight o’clock.—On Monday and Tuesday, July 3 
and 4.a Day Fete and Ladies’ Bazaur (under the Patrouage of the Queen Dowager) for tre 











Benefit of the Butchers’ Charitable Institution.—On Monday, July 10, a Brilliant Fete al | 


Fresco, in aid of the Society fur Distressed Needlewomen.—On Monday and Tuesday, July 17 
and 19, Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum Fancy Fair. 


REMORNE AQUATIC TOURNAMENT on the THAMES, 
and magnificent Water Pageant.—MONDAY and I1UESDAY, July 3rd and 4th.—In 
consequence of the extraordinary success attendant on the first series of Aquatic iournaments 





at Cremorne, the Lessee has the honour to announce that the next Aquatic Entertainment will | 


take place at tive o'clock on the days above named, in front of the grand River Esplanade, on 
a scaie of extended splendour, eclipsing anything of the kind ever attempted in this country, 
and in which wi libe introduced several novelties of a most attractive character. In order to 
give due etfect to this peculiar entertainment, arrangements have been made with first-rate 
wresilers from Devon, &c., and with military men for the Broadsword Exercise, Tilting with 
the Lance, &c., Diving at the Buoy, Walking the Oscillating Pole, Swimming Matches, and 
other feats of natation. Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert. Laurent’s Band of Fifty 
Performers. Casino d’Ete. New Ballet d’Action, ‘* Telemachus in the Isle of Calypso,” with 
pyrotechnic and hydraulic effects. Magnificent Firework Temple. Grand Pyrotechnic 
Tableaux by the Chevalier Mortram. Brilliant Mluminations, &c.—In rehearsal, and will 





speedily be produced, an entirely new original Ballet.—Admission, ls:—N.B. Cremorne can | 


be reached trom all parts of town by omnibus, 3d. and 6d.; by steamboat, 2d. and 3d.; and the 
Proprietor has made arrangements with the Iron and Citizen Steamboat Companies for 


illuminated boats after the entertainments to London-bridge and the intermediate stations, | 


fare 4d. 


HE NEW WOOL PIECE.—Nature reflected in variegated 
Wool..—HALL’S GERMAN WOOL MODEL LANDSCAPE is NOW OPEN, from Ten 
till Dusk, at-463, New Oxford-street. Admission, Sixpence. This original and entirely new 








mode of employing the German Wool has been seen with surprise and delight by some | 
thousands of persons of cultivated taste, and is daily complimented as a really elegant and 


highly-fiuished artistic production, opening quite a new field for the display and interest with 
the German Wool. The Model is nine feet in length. The season, ‘‘Midsummer.’’ The press, 
including the ** Times,”’ has spokeu most strongly in commendation of this new Model Land- 
scape. Some of Miss Linwood’s intimate acquaintances have said that, had Miss Linwood 
been living, she would have been much gratified to have seen this “ perfect reflection of na- 
ture’ with German Wool. 
~ ’ + r ATT 
PITALFIELDS BALL.—A GRAND FANCY and FULL- 
DRESS BALL will take place on FRIDAY, JULY 7th, 1848, at the THEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE, the proceeds of which will be devoted to the advancement of the SPITAL- 
FIELDS SCHOOL OF DESIGN. The Committee of Management have the gratification to 
state that the above Grand Entertainment will take piace under the immediate patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Hizhness the Duchess of GLOUC ER, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of KENT, 
And the following Ladies Patronesses:— 

Countess of Hardwicke Lady C Sandford 
Countess of Malmesbury Lady C Duncombe 
Countess of Sefton Lady A G Hallyburton 
Countess of Clanwilliam Lad fill 
Countess of Kenmare Lady A Paget 
Countess Craven Lady Ernest Bruce 
Countess of Wilton Lady Robert Grosvenor 
Countess Grey Lady Willoughby de Eresby 
Countess Brownlow Lady Southampton 
Countess of Morley Lady Carrington 
Countess of Eldon Lady Rokeby 
Marchioness of Abercorn Countess Howe Lady Warucliffe 
Marchioness of Downshire Countess of Lichfield Lady Feversham 
Dowager Marchionessof Down | Countess Gr.nville Lady Cowley 

shire Lady C Egerton Lady Stanley 
Marchioness of Drogheda Lady M Alford Lady Stratheden 
Marchioness of Ely Viscountess Sydney The Hon Mrs Cadogan 
Marctiivness of Londonderry Viscountess Palmerston The Hoo Mrs Heathcote 
Marvhio ess of Ailesbury Viscountess Dungannon 
Marchicness of Clanricarde Viscountess Beresford 
Marchioness of Westminster Viscountess Combermere 
Marchioness of Kildare Viscountess Canning 
Lady G Codrinzton Viscountess Mahon 
Countess of Chesterfield Lady Ashley 
Countess of Jersey Viscountess Jocelyn 
Couxtess of Eglington Viscountess Seaham child 
Couvtess of Kinnoull Lady Mary Stanley Mrs Sheriff Cubitt 
Countess of Dartmouth Lady L Moncriffe Mrs sheriff Hill 
Countess of Tankerville Lady 5S Cholmondeley Mrs Mathieson 

TiCKETS FOR THE BALL can only be purchased on the presentation of Vouchers; these 
may be obtained from either of the Ladies Putronesses individually, or on application to their 
Committee, at Wiillis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James's. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Viscount Cranley Lieutenant-Colonel M«lcolm | Granville E H Vernon, Esq 
Hon Henry Fitzroy, MP Spencer de Horsey, Esq | Mr Garner 

The price of the Tickets will remain at £1 1s. until July Ist. 

SPECTATORS.—The audience part of the Theatre (including the Private Boxes) will be se- 
parated from the Ball-Room.—Tickets for Seats and Boxes therein may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Theatre, or at Mr. Mitchell’s Library, Old Bond-street. 

The full particulars will be shortly announced. 








Duchess of Norfolk 
Duchess of Somerset 
Duchess of Richmond 
Duchess of Grafton 
Duchess of Beaufort 
Duchess of Bedford 
Duchess of Marlborough 
Duchess of Montrose 
Duchess of Northumberland 
Duchess of Leinster 
Luchess of Sutherland 


Pitfour 
Lady Dymoke 


Lady Clay 
The Lady Mayoress 








“CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpay, July 2.—Second Sunday after Trinity. 

Monpay, 3.—Dog Days begin. Sun rises at 3h. 51m., and sets at 8h. 16m. 

TuEsDay, 4.—Translation of St. Martin. 

WeEpNEspDay, 5.—Oxford Act, and Cambridge commencement. 

TuuRspDAY, 6.—Old Midsummer Day. The length of the Day is 16h. 20m. 

Fripay, 7.—Cambridge Term ends. The day has decreased 14m. in length. 

SaTurRpay, 8.—Oxford Term ends. The Moon enters her first quarter at 9h. 
30m. A.M. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING JULY 8. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


"°G. M.,” Cranborne, Dorset.—The volumes of our Journal commence half-yearly, 
in January and July. 
“J. H. W.,” Bradford.— We cannot undertaketo recommend any Assurance Com- 


pany. 
* Zeta” is thanked; but we prefer an historical digest of the Revolution to any “ nove?’ 
illustration. 
* A Constant Reader,” near Holywell.—The large View of Edinburgh will be given 
next week. 
“ Catherine,” Cork.—A letter of inquiry addressed to the distinguished surgeon, will 
be the best mode of ascertaining the time for consultation. 
** Copernicus,’ Cionmel.—Opposite the British Museum. 
“ K. B.” is thanked for the Panoramic Sketch of Chester though, we cannot find space 





for it. 

 Blunt.”—The Duke of Wellington gave the cust 4 Waterloo Banquet on Monday, 
June 19; on Saturday, his Grace presided at the Trinity House. 

‘© W.H. B.”—Apply to Simmonds and Clowes, Cornhill. 

“ A Subscriber” may have sent to him by post, for sizpenny postage stamps, the pam- 
phlet on the proposed Church of England Oolony of Canterbury, in Des Zealand. 
Address Mr. J. W. Parker, 445, West Strand. 


The Hon Mrs Ferguson, of | 


The Baroness Lionel de Roths- | 


“JR” Welbeck-stree, has corrected the agraph respecting the new stalls in 
Durham Cathedral, in our Journal of last week. The carved work was ewecuted 
in London, by Mr. F. 8. Wetherell, a native of Durham, under the direction of 
Mr. Salvin, architect, Saville-row. : 

“ A Victim” may obtain the information in Harley-street. Dr. J. H. Balfour is Pro- 
JSessor of Botany inthe University of Edinburgh. . , +h hit 

“ Omega,” Hastings,” should renew his application to the magistrate, taking with him 
some well-known person who can speak to his identity. os 

“A Constant Reader,” Hepworth-Hall, The collected works of “L.E.L.” have not 
been published in one volume. 

“ Turf-struck,” Bury.—Mr. Youatt’s Treatise on the Horse is a sound work. 

“A Constant Reader,” Norwich.— We do not know the address. , 

“R. K.”—Mr. Macready performed at Leeds on the 22d. He will perform one night 
in London, (on the 10th,) before his departure for A merica. 

“J C.C., Liverpool.— Tait’s Mercantile Correspondence.” : 4 

“D D.”—The operation is unquestionably painful, and requires great surgical 
skill. 

“ Climacteric” should go by the South-Eastern Railway, Folkestone, and Bou- 
logne. 

* Jessy.” —Address the Hon. Mr. Ashley, Vice-Chamberlain, &c. 

“* An Old Subscriber,” Nottinghamshire.— Your interest would be but slender. 

“R.M‘B.,” Chesterfield.—* Black's Picturesque Tour in Scotland.” We have not room 
for the report. eee ; 

“ Rugby.” —The announcement of the Rugby speeches did not reach us in time, or it 
should have appeared. 

“WwW. W. 7.°—The old Church of Overton has been engraved in our Journal. 

“ X. O. ¥.” should apply to a printer for an estimate and to an engraver respeéct- 
ing his invention. 

“ H. J. P.’—The address ot Mr. Thomason is Birmingham. 

“ Feliz Puer” had better consult a surgeon. 

“ Valancourt.”—The subject is in hand. ‘ 
“J.B. B.” “ A Constant Reader,” “ 0’ Neale,” * Claude Duval,” “ Craig Machie.”— 
We have not room. . 

“‘ Two Subscribers” —Mr. Charles Kean was married to Miss Ellen Tree in Dublin, 
on Saturday, Jan. 29, 1842. 

“ M. M.”— We do not know the locality of His Royal Highness’ death. 

“ Hubert.” —The second husband would not be allowed to assume the first husband's 
name unless he could show some sufficient reason, such as the inheritance of pro- 
perty by will, or the representation of the latter’s family. The expense of a simple 
change of name is about fifty guineas. 

“J.T. T.’— We have no particulars of the Tregella arms. 

“s M. C.”—The widow of a baronet is allowed by courtesy to retain her title after 

subsequent marriage with “a plain Mr.” 

“OC. B.”—The price of a Lieut ts ¢ ission in the Life Guards is £1785; the 
pay 10s.6d.a day. The answer to the question as to the quarters of the regiments 
depends on circumstances. 

“ Norman.” —The of a sign manual to allow John Smith to bear the addi- 
tional surname of Browne before his patronymic, and to use the arms of Browne 
quarterly with those of Smith, would be about one hundred guineas; one-half the 
amount being the fees on the change of name, and the other the cost of exemplify- 
ing the arms of Browne to Mr. Smith. It is assumed that the coats of Browne 
and Smith are already duly registered in the College of Arms ; otherwise the ex- 
pense would be more considerable. An applicat on at the Herald's Office, Doctors’ 

| Commons, will be the regular course. 

“A Lady.”—If a lady be an only child, or if she have no brother, or if her brothers 
have died without issue, she is an heiress in heraldry. The possession or non-pos- 

| session of property has nothing to do with the question. 

“ A, 3.,” Dowlais.—The clergyman’s wife would be simply styled “ Mrs.” 

* An Uld Subscriber,” Stoke-upon-Trent.—The Bermudas are the nearest of the Wes 
India Islands. 

** 4 Correspondent.” —Address a letter to Colonel Phipps, Private Secretary to the 
Prince. 

“ZL. H.”—Mr. Harrod is Secretary of the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological So- 








ciety. 

“Alpha.” —See the Map published by the Useful Knowledge Society ; and a Map of the 
Theatre of the War in Italy, just published by Wyld. 

“ Her Majesty’s Ship Victory.”—A Navy List may be had, by order, of any book~ 


seller. 

“ A. B.” should appeal to the Income-Tax Commissioners: neither incomes are liable 
(being under £150). 

“J. 0.,” Liverpool.— We do not recollect the name. 

“ J. J., Bath.” —See the ** Manual of Oil-Painting,” published by Bogue, Fleet- 
street. 

“J. G. V., Newcastle.—Generally. 

“ A Constant Reader.”— We prefer “ Taylor’s Shorthand, improved by Harding.” 


*,* The unexpected number of Illustrations of the Civil War in Paris has com- 
pelled us to defer till next week the following Engravings announced for pub- 
lication in the present Number :—Mdlle. Lind, as Alice; the Bombardment of 
Prague; Paris Fashions for July; Pictures from the Exhibitions. 





Notice.—A detailed account of THE STATE OF PaRIS AFTER THE LATE INSUR- 
RECTION, with Engravings, will appear in next week’s Double Number of the 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. It will be written by Mg. ALBERT SMITH, who 
has gone to Paris for that purpose. 





St. AuGusTINe’s CoLLEGE, CANTERBURY.—Of this new Establishment, which 
was opened on Thursday (St. Peter’s Day), we shall next week publish two 
fine Engravings. 

THe New REVOLUTION IN PaRis.—Next week, we shall resume our Artist’s 
Illustrations of Scenes, Incidents, and Localities of the Recent Fight in Paris. 











NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
VIEW OF EDINBURGH, GRATIS. 


| On SATURDAY, July 8th, 1848, will be published a 
| DOUBLE NUMBER 
OF THE 


‘ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


| On the same day will be given the 


| VIEW OF EDINBURGH; 


Printed uniformly with the View of Paris. 
1 iacalaiies 

This Double Number will also contain a HISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS in 
| EUROPE, to the end of Jnne, 1848, with many Engravings. This Number will 
also contain the Title, Index, &c., to Vol. XII., and an Historical Key to the 
View of Edinburgh. 

PRICE OF THE DOUBLE NUMBER, 
ONE SHILLING. 


With the VIEW of EDINBURGH, on a separate large sheet, GRATIS. 


N.B.—The two Numbers, as well as the Print, will be stamped to go free to 
| all parts of the country. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1848. 





A discussion took place in the House of Commons on Wednesday 
on the failure of members, or the government, to “make a house” 
on Tuesday, when there was much important business on the 
paper ; but the discussion led to no result. It does seem time that 
the House should reconsider its rule or custom of adjourning, and 
so losing a whole day whenever there are not forty members 
present. We hear continual complaints of the pressure of public 
affairs, and the difficulty of giving up a single night to independent 
members of the House for the consideration of topics that are out 
of the usual routine of ministerial business; but, at the same time, 
both ministers and independent members do not scruple to throw 
away a whole night whenever a member who has precedence on 
the paper happens to be considered a “bore.” There are some 
men in the House whose speeches and motions invariably lead to 
acount out. They are too much for the patience of the assembly; 
but surely some other means might be adopted than that of 
sacrificing whole nights on account of their prolixity or their 
prosiness. The House has now been in session for four months, 
and the only real business it has transacted has been to pass the 
new bill upon “open and advised speaking,” or for the better 
security of the Crown. The Sugar Bill has made little progress; 
the Health of Towns Bill as little; the Navigation Laws still less; 
and the Estimates have yet to be voted. All these measures will 
doubtless be huddled together at the end of the session; and loud 
complaints will be made, as usual, of the shortness of the time 
ailowed for their proper discussion. It has been often suggested 
that it would be much better to suspend the sitting for an hour or 
two whenever the requisite number of members to form a House 
is not present, than to throw away a whole evening; but, although 
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every one deplores the evil of the present rule, no one takes the 
matter in hand with a view to a remedy. The remedy proposed 
is very simple; and if the House were in earnest in the endeavour 
to economise its time, it does not seem that there could be any 
particular difficulty in establishing it. 





It appears from the latest accounts from Bohemia, that the Czech 
or Bohemian conspiracy and insurrection for massacreing the Ger- 
mans in Prague, to which we made allusion in our last, has failed, 
and that that ancient city is once again in the possession of Count 
Windischgritz, the Austrian governor. The city was bombarded 
from the heights, and speedily yielded. Some of the leading Bo- 
hemian nobles have been taken into custody; and vast numbers of 
the insurgents, taken with arms in their hands, have been sum- 
marily executed. The story of the crucifixion of Weiss, a German, 
by the savage mob, has been contradicted; but it ap- 
pears to be true that the Countess of Windischgriitz and 
her son have been killed by the insurgents, The 
insurrection continues to spreads in other parts of Bohemia, 
and in Hungary it makes still more rapid progress. The Emperor 
of Austria, who was reported as about to quit his place of refuge at 
Innspruck, in the Tyrol, is, it is said, to proceed to Pesth, with the 
view of conciliating the Hungarians. Altogether, the affairs of 
Central Germany are in much confusion ; and the Emperor of 
Russia, ready for all contingencies, has concentrated very large bo- 
dies of troops upon the whole frontier, the movements of which are 
looked upon with much alarm, both in Prussia and Austria. A re- 
port was spread in the early part of the week, and obtained consi- 
derable credence, that the Emperor of Russia had actually entered the 
Prussian territory,in support of the Danesin the embarrassing affair 
of Schleswig-Holstein; but the statement appears to have been 
without foundation. The struggle in Schleswig-Holstein does not 
excite much interest in Europe generally, or at least in London, 
where the events of Paris absorb the whole attention of the public; 
but, though comparatively unregarded, that struggle is of the utmost 
possible danger to the tranquillity of Europe. The Emperor of 
Russia, however, has hitherto acted with much calmness and 
prudence. He has every reason to wish the settlement of the 
Danish question in favour of the rights of Denmark over 
Schleswig; but he has reasons equally strong for avoiding a war 
with Germany. It is to be hoped, for the sake of the mighty in- 
a involved, that he will continue his cautious and unaggressive 
policy. 








COURT AND HAUT TON. 





On Sunday the Queen and Prince Albert, the Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
Court, and the domestic household, attended Divine service in the private 
chapel of Buckingham Palace. The Hon. and Rey. C. Leslie Courtenay 
officiated. 

On Monday evening the Queen and Prince Albert, attended by the Royal 

suite, honoured ‘the performance of the concert of the Philharmonic Society 
with their presence. 
_ On Tuesday afternoon the Queen held a Privy Council and Court in Buck- 
ingham Palace. The Council was attended by his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, the Lord President, the Lord Privy Seal, the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Secretaries of State for the Home, Foreign, and Colonial Departments, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, the Postmaster-General, the Lord Steward, the 
Master of the Horse, and the Groom of the Stole to the Prince. At the Council, 
the Earl of Besborough (Master of the Queen’s Buck-hounds), and Mr. S. 
March Phillipps, were by command of the Queen sworn of her Majesty’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council, and took their places at the Board. ; 

On Wednesday evening, the Queen gave a concert at Buckingham Palace. 
The company amounted to about 400, and comprised the members of the Royal 
Family, the foreign Ministers and their ladies, and a large party of the nobility 
and gentry. Her Majesty the Queen Dowager arrived at half-past nine o’clock, 
accompanied by their Serene Highnesses the Duchess Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, 
Prince Edward, and the Princesses Anne and Amelie of Saxe-Weimar. His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert received her Majesty in the Sculpture Gallery, and 
conducted her to the Royal closet, where the Qneen received her illustrious 
visitors—Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, their Royal Highnesses 
the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, his Royal Higiness the Count of Syra- 
cuse. The suite of state saloons were all opened for the reception, and were 
brilliantly illuminated. The recesses were tastefully filled with groups of rare 
and beautiful exotics and plants in flower. The general company arrived at 
half-past nine and ten o’clock, and were ushered up the grand staircase to the 
picture-gallery. Shortly before ten o’clock the Queen and Prince Albert were 
condu “ted by the Lord Chamberlain into the grand saloon, which was fitted up 
as a music-room. Her Majesty and his Royal Highness were accompanied by the 
Queen Dowager, the Duchess of Kent, the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, &c. 
The illustrious circle were followed by the general company, and the concert 
then commenced. M. Costa presided at the pianoforte. Supper was served in 
the Green Drawingroom. _ 

MARRIAGE IN HicH Lire.—On the 20th, at All Souls Church, Langham- 
place, by the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Rochester, Edward Colston, 
Esq., 15th (King’s) Hussars, eldest son of the late Edward Francis Colston, Esq., 
of Jilkins Hall, Oxon, and Roundway Park, Wilts, to Louisa Ruperta, eldest 
daughter ofthe Rev. Edward Murray, second son of the late Lord George Murray, 
brother of the Duke of Athol. Mr. Colston is the present representative of the 
Colston family, and lineal descendant of the great philanthropist of that name. 
The fair bride is cousin to the present Duke of Athol, and great-granddaughter 
to the late Duke, and niece of the Bishop of Rochester, Lady Sarah Murray, the 
Earl of Ilchester, Sir Robert and Lady Frankland Kussell, and the Hon. Miss 
Murray (Maid of Honour to the Queen); also cousin tothe Marchioness Camden, 
Lord Walsingham, Lady Mordaunt, and to the late much lamented Lady 
Pakington. 

The Marquis of Londonderry, as Colonel of the 2d Life Guards, gave his annual 
grand entertainment to the officers of that regiment, at Holdernesse House, on 
Tuesday evening, on which occasion the noble and gallant marquis’s hospitable 
board was graced with the presence of a distinguished circle of the nobility. 

HER Majesty was most graciously pleased to accept, on Saturday last, a copy 
of Mr. R. Anderson Riist’s new song, entitled “ England’s Song of Loyalty.” 

His Highness the Prince Alexandre Lieven has arrived at the Clarendon 
Hotel, from Italy. 

THE Duke of Salamanca has taken his departure from the Clarendon Hotel, 
for Madrid, vid Paris. 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended by Colonel Wylde, honoured 
by his presence, on Saturday, the promenade of the Zoological Society, in 
Regent’s Park. 


THE WEATHER. 


The sky for the most part has been covered by cloud throughoutthe week, and 
rain has fallen frequently. The times of lowest and highest temperature, which 
at this season usually occur at about the time of sun-rising, and when the sun 
has passed the meridian, between two hours and three hours respectively, have 
taken place very irregularly, the lowest temperature sometimes having occurred 
at midnight, and the highest at 10h. a.m. and 5h. P.m., or between these times. 

The following are a few particulars of each day :— 

Thursday, the sky was mostly cloudless till near noon, and overcast after this 
time; the direction of the wind was E.N.E. ; the average temperature of the air 
for the day was 653°. Friday, the sky was overcast throughout the day, and rain 
was falling during the evening ; the direction of the wind was N.E. at the former 
part of the day, and it was S.E. at the latter part ; the average temperature of 
the air was 64°. Saturday, the clouds were much broken between the hours of 
ith. a.m. and 6h. P.o.; at all other times the sky was overcast ; rain was falling 
frequently during the day; the direction of the wind was $.W., and the average 
temperature was 614°. Sunday, the sky was overcast all day, and rain was fall- 
ing frequently; the direction of the wind was W., and the average temperature 
for the day was 60}.° scape raphe Ailes overcast, and some rain fell during 






the morning»; the direction was §.W., and the average temperature 
was 613°. ‘hoesday, the iy throughout the day ; the direction of 
the wind was W.S.W., and the a pei 614°. Wednesday, till noon 

rain was falling A ly Gvercmst ; after noon, the 
sky was for the most part , i'was S.W., and the 
eroteas Sire eee or the di week ending this day 


The extreme thermometrical readings for each day were — 





Thursday, June 22, the highest during the day was bi deg., and the lowest was 52} deg 
Saturday, June 2, Seeded vans 685 is 
Sunday, June . 68 
Monday, June 26, . 68 ai 

yy June 27, . ° 69 4 
Wednesday, June 28, . ° 694 55 
Blackheath, Thursday, June 29, 1848. J.G. 





CoRPORATION FOR THE RELIEF OF SEAMEN IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE.— 





The annual Ema court of the above society was held on Tuesday, at the 
offices, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, for the election of a president and committee, 
and to transact the usual business. After reading the minutes of the last court, 
George Lyall, Esq., was unanimously re-elected, and a committee of twenty- 
one chosen. Receivers were then appointed at several out-ports, after which 
| wpwards of fifty applications for temporary relief or pensions were disposed of. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 
PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

Scottish Hosrrtat.—At a meeting of the guardians and supporters of this 
institution, held on Wednesday, the Duke of Argyll in the chair, it was resolved 
—* That a committee should be appointed to consider the propriety of erecting 
an asylum in connexion with the hospital for the reception of a certain num- 
ber, or the whole of the pensioners, to reside therein, and to report on that and 
all other matters necessary to carry the same into effect.” The Duke of Argyll, 
Lerd J. Stuart, Mr. James Matheson, M.P.; the Chisholm, Mr. B. B. Collett, 
M.P.; Captain Lamont, &c., were on the committee. 

NEWSVENDERS’ BENEVOLENT AND PROVIDENT INSTITUTION.—The sinth 
annual general meeting of this excellent institution was held at Anderton’s 
Hotel, Fleet-street, on Tuesday evening ; James Harmer, Esq. (the president of 
the society), in the chair. Mr. E. W. Cole (the secretary) read the committee’s 
annual report, which declared the institution to be in a state of gradual pro- 
gression, although it was far from receiving that support from the trade to which 

te merits on the one hand, and their wants on the other, respectively entitle it. 

The income for the past year was (including a balance in hand) £140 17s. 2d. ; 
£53 1s. of which was received in the shape of subscriptions and donations, and 
£25 9s. 9d. as interest on stock. The expenditure (which included the purchase 
of £100 stock, at a cost of £88 L1s. 9d.) left a balance in hand of £22 8s. 5d. 

PROTECTION OF TRADESMEN.—A public meeting was held on Tuesday after- 
noon at the London Tavern, to consider the necessity of an amendment of the 
laws having reference to the lending goods on hire, the propriety of appointing 
a public prosecutor, the lessening of the expenses of prosecutions, and the more 
efficient punishing of swindlers. The meeting had been called at the sugges- 
tion of several influential members of the City of London Trade Protection So- 
ciety, established in 1776. Mr. Collard presided in the absence of Mr. Alderman 
Johnson. Resolutions to the following effect were passed:—1l. That the law 
relating to the lending of goods on hire, as at present administered, was unjust 
and oppressive, affording an undue protection to landlords at the expense of the 
trader, and exposing the latter to frauds of the grossest character, for which 
there was no practical redress. 2. That a committee should be appointed to 
take into consideration the best means of effecting such a change in the law in 
question as would better protect the rights of the trading community. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS’ ORPHAN ScHoots.—The quarterly general court 
of the subscribers to these schools was held on Wednesday morning, at ten 
o'clock, at the London Tavern, John Masterman, Esq., M.P., in the chair. The 
secretary read the report of the committee of management, detailing the pro- 
gress of the society during the last three months. The report of the auditors 

stated that the donations during the last quarter amounted to £555 5s. 2d., and 
the annual subscriptions to £734 19s. 6d., out of which a balance remained of 
£1240. The amount of stock held by the society was £8000. The reports were 
adopted, and the meeting then proceeded to the election of 15 children out of the 
23 who presented themselves as candidates, thereby increasing the number in 
the institution (which had only been established one year) to 50. 

UnitED Law CLERKs’ SocreTy.—The sixteenth anniversary festival was 
held on Wednesday evening, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Sir F. Thesiger, Q.C., 
M.P., presiding. The Secretary read the annual report of the society’s proceed- 
ings. _ The receipts of the year, on account of the general fund, amounted to 
£1962 2s. 2d.: of that sum, £1313 17s. 6d. had been expended. The capital 
at the audit in April last amounted to £10,329 2s. 9d., of which £10,128 5s. 4d. 
had been invested with the commissioners for the reduction of the national debt. 
The addition of the half-yearly interest, due on the 20th of May last, made 
the total amount of invested capital on that day £10,320 5s. 8d. The total 
amount of relief granted by the society during the year had been £1357 I4s, 
exceeding the contributions of the members by £132 ils., and the total amount 
since its institution had been nearly £6400. 





Brrtus anpD Deatus, &c. FOR THE WEEK ENDING JunE 24.—The number 
of births for the above week registered in the metropolitan and suburban dis- 
tricts was 1354, of which 691 were males and 663 females. This number is 
greater than that of the preceding week by 86. The total deaths were 935 in 
number. Of these 473 were males, and 462 females. The deaths of the pre- 
ceding week were 1268 in number. The average weekly deaths for the last five 
springs has been 943. Thus the deaths last week were less than the average by 8. 





CHESS. 
“ TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
« F.G.R.”—The position of Enigma No. 330 is quite right; but, being one which 
occurred in play, the useless checks of the Qand Rare not estimated. Counting 
them, mate could not be given under eight moves. 
« W.L.”—If you set up the men correctiy in Enigma No. 329, you will see your mis- 
take, The surmise respecting No. 330 is true. 
Solutions by ‘A Bungay Amateur,” “ Keturah,” “F.G.R.,” “ U. A. W. G.,” 
“A Scot,” “ Gmeipatos,” “W. R.,” “T. E.” “E. M..” “ Sopracitta,” 
“M. P.,” by “S.J.” “ French Citizen,” “ P. N. W.,” “Spero” are correct. 


*,* Several answer to correspondenis are unavoidably deferred. 


SoLuTIon OF PROBLEM No. 231, 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Q to her B 4th(ch) K takes Q 3. K to B 5th Any move 
2. Kt to Q Kt 2d(ch) K to Q 5th 4. B to K 3d—Mate 


232. 
This ingenious and difficult stratagem is by Mr. Mollerstrém, 
of Copenhagen. 


PROBLEM No. 
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White playing first, gives mate in five moves. 











MATCH OF CHESS BY CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE LONDON 
AND AMSTERDAM CHESS CLUBS. 


The opening moves of this contest have been employed in developing the 
forces on either side, there is now every prospect of the combatants coming 
speedily to blows. The following are the moves made subsequent to those an- 
nounced in No. 318 of this Journal. 

whiter (Amsterdam). BLACK (Londen). 
7. P to Q 4th 
Castles 
KBtoQaa 
Amsterdam to play. 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 

No. 332.—By Herr E1custapr. 
BLACK. 
K at QR 5th 
Q at QB 7th 

Rs at K R 3d and 7th 
B at K B 4th 

White to play, and mate in four moves. 

No, 333.—By J. N. 


8. Pto QR 3d 
9. KB to K 2a 





WHITE, 
K at Q Kt 6th 
Q at her 7th 
K at QB 6th 
B at K Kt8th 


WHITE, 
Kt at Q Kt 7th 
Ps at Q R 2d and 
Q Kt 2d 


BLACK. 
Kts at K Kt 4th and 
K 7th 
Ps at K B Sth, K 
3d, and Q Kt 4th 





WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. BLACK, 
K at his 2d K at K 5th Kt at K Kt 2d 
R at K Kt 5th P at Q 4th Ps at Q B 2d and Q 
B at Q B 5th Kt 2d 

White to play, and mate in four moves, 
No. 334.—By S. H. W. 

WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. BLACK. 
K at K Kt 3d K at Q B 3d Kts at K 6th and Kt at K 4th 
R at Q Kt 5th Rs at Q B 8th and Kt 7th Ps at Q B5th and 
Bat QR 4th Q Kt Pat QB 3d QR 6th 


EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 
The Admiralty has ordered an inspection of, and report on, a process 
which Captain H. Chads, who recently paid off the Stya steam sloop at Wool- 
wich, had adopted of distilling sea water for useful purposes. 
Lord John Russell has conferred the nomination at the Charter- 
Ilouse, which fell te his lot, upon the son of the late Sir Benjamin Malkin, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. 
In consequence of the appointment of Sir Thomas le Breton, late 
Attorney-General of Jersey, to succeed Sir John De Veuille, as Bailiff (Chief 
Judge) at Jersey, Mr. Dupré, late Solicitor-General, will be promoted to the 
office of Attorney-General, and Mr. Hammond, advocate, will be appointed So- 
licitor-General. 
A new criminal statute is in preparation for the Island of Jersey, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Commissioners of Inquiry. 
The reading-room of the British Museum closed on Saturday at fiye 
o’clock, instead of seven, and will close at the former hour every Saturday during 
the summer months. On other days it will continue open as usual till seven. 
A very good though incomplete specimen of the canoe was taken out 
of the bed of the Tay, at Sleepless Island, on Thursday week. Like all that have 
been found, itis simply the trunk of a large oak, hollowed out and rudely 
shaped into the form of a boat. 
The distinguisliing marks on the shell-jackets hereafter to be worn 
by military ofticers in substitution of the frock-coats are to be—for subalterns, 
one ring of gold lace round the cuffs; for captains, two rings; and for field- 
officers, three rings. 
On Saturday last, before Mr. Justice Erle, at Chambers, Fussell, the 
Chartist, was on application admitted to bail, on his own recognizances for the 
sum of £300, and two other sureties for £400 each. 
A valuable bookcase and library, worth £1750, has been presented to 
J. Bright, Esq., M.P., by the hon. gentleman’s friends and admirers. The book- 
case is 19 feet long, and 11 feet 3 inches in height, and in the lower part are 
eight panels, with the initials of John Bright, Richard Cobden, H. C. P. Vil- 
liers, and George Wilson, with the coats of arms of Rochdale, Wakefield, London, 
and Manchester. : 
We regret to hear that Mr. Sheridan Knowles is in a bad state of 
health., The distinguished dramatist purposes going to Madeira, to pass the 
winter. 
His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, on Thursday last, conse~ 
crated the new Missionary College at Canterbury, dedicated to St. Augustine. 
The tollowing pensions on the civil list have been granted out of the 
fund set apart for the reward of literary and scientific eminence :—To James 
Sheridan Knowles, the eminent dramatic author, £200 per annum. To W. 
Carleton, Esq., the eminent author of “Irish Tales,” &c., £200 per annum. 
And to J. C. Adams, Esq., the Astronomer, and discoverer of the planet, £200 
per annum. 
The Admiralty have ordered materials to be supplied for Sheerness, 
Portsmouth, and Devonport Dockyards, for the erection, in the respective 
neighbourhoods of drilling batteries for the Coast Guard force. 
Six men employed by Mr. A. Smith in working at his quarries lost 
their lives on Friday morning week, by the upsetting of a boat on one of the lakes 
pny pass of Llanberis, in Carnarvonshire, as they were proceeding to their 
aily toil. 
Mr. Charles Kean has sent a contribution of £10 towards the statue 
of Mrs. Siddons, about to be placed in Westminster Abbey. 
At a meeting of the British Archeological Association, on June 23, 
Mr. Moore communicated a superb Roman gold ring, found near Ilchester, 
weighing an ounce. It was set with a gold coin of Alexander Severus, of the 
‘* Liberalitas” type, both the ring and coin being in a fine state of preservation. 
A deputation interested in the manufacture of gold lace and military 
ornaments waited on Sir George Grey at the Hc-me- office on Monday, to represent 
the distressed condition of the working people in these trades. 
A full- dress inspection of her Majesty’s Honourable Corps of Gentle- 
men-at-Arms took place on Monday, by their captain, Lord Foley, in St. James’s 
Palace. The noble captain expressed his approbation of the corps. 
On Monday several houses situated in the Broad Sanctuary, Dean- 
street, and Flood-street, Westminster, were sold by auction, for the purpose of 
being removed, to form the line of the new street to be constructed between the 
Broad Sanctuary and Buckingham Palace. 
A crow’s nest with young may now be seen on the summit of one of 
the spires at the eastern end of Durham Cathedral. 
The estimated charges fer improving the approaches to the Castle 
and town of Windsor will amount to £83,420, of which £60,000 are supplied by 
the Windsor, Staines, and South-Western Railway Company, and £23,700 by the 
Great Western Railway Company, in return for certain advantages accorded to 
them for sta ions, &c. 
The executors of the late James Watt, Esq., of Aston Hall, have re- 
quested us to state that there is no truth in the report of a sum of money having 
been bequeathed to Lord Brougham by Mr. Watt. 
The magistrates of London (City), on Saturday, proceeded to the 
election of a clerk, when Mr. Thomas Wood, formerly Alderman, was selected, 
having 15 votes against 5 recorded for his only remaining competitor, Mr. Martin. 
Notwithstanding the anticipations that the continental war would 
greatly operate to the prejudice of the port of Hull, we find that the arrivals up 
to Midsummer-day show an increase of 101 vessels from foreign ports over the 
arrivals of the preceding year. 
During a heavy thunderstorm in the neighbourhood of Hull, on 
Sunday morning, the electric fluid entered a farm-house at Mount Airy, near 
Brantingham, and drove out the chamber-window, split the posts, and burnt a 
portion of the covering of the bed in which the occupier of the house was lying, 
and yet he remained uninjured. 
An inspection of two squadrons of Life Guards, took place on 
Saturday last in Hyde-park, in presence of the Prince of Hesse, Prince George 
of Cambridge, Viscount Combermere, the Marquis of Londonderry, &c. 
Official information has reached the Foreign Office, that the Venezue- 
lan Government (South America) has declared and established a blockade of 
the port (plaza) of Maracaibo and its adjacent coasts. 
Among the insurgents killed during the late insurrection in Paris, 
several forcats have been recognised; they were well provided with powder 
and ball. 
Laroche, editor of the Pére Duchesne, and author of the 25 centimes 
banquet, has been killed among the insurgents at Paris. 
Her Majesty Queen Adelaide has commanded a box to be re- 
served for her on the night of the state visit of her Majesty the Queen at Drury- 
lane Theatre, on the occasion of Mr. Macready’s benefit. 
The number of distinguished families which have returned to this 
country owing to the disturbed state of the Continent, have greatly increased 
the list of fashionable arrivals at Leamington. The town is quite crowded. 
During the recent fighting in Paris, several wounded persons, as they 
were borne away, were fired upon from the windows overlooking the combat. ~ 
In some localities in Paris, so strongly had the insurgents entrenched 
themselves, that the barricades could not be forced, and the houses between 
them were obliged to be knocked down, to clear the way for an attack by 
bayonet. 
Two of the shortest passages on record have just been made across 
the Atlantic by two of the new ships of the British and North American Mail 
Company, the Niagara, Captain Ryrie, and the America, Captain Judkins ; the 
latter has made her passage out to Boston in ten days eight hours, and the former 
her homeward run in ten days fifteen hours. 





Austria is very precarious. His physician has advised him to change his resi- 


dence from Innspruck to Ischel. 


the German fortress of Ulm, put an end to his life by shooting himself. 
Tuesday morning her Majesty and his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, with the Prince of Wales, and Prince Alfred, and suite, honoured the 
Surrey Zoological Gardens with a visit. 
On Tuesday a reward of £100 was offered for the discovery of the 
man who was seen to leave Mr. Barford’s warehouse, 95, Wood-street, Cheap- 
~. on Sunday morning, the 18th ult., ust as the premises burst out into a 
aze. 
The inquiry into the cause of the serious collision on the North- 
Western Railway, at Crewe station, with a train conveying a portion of the 9th 
Regiment to Manchester, has terminated in the committal of the engine-driver, 
John Bentley, to Chester Castle for six weeks, for culpable omission of proper 
caution on the occasion. 
The local rates at Leicester are eighteen shillings in the pound! It 

is believed at present to be the most distressed town in the country. 
A statue of Dr. Jephson is about to be erected at Leamington. 
On Saturday last, two men were committed by Mr Busfeild Ferrand, 
J.P., to York Castle for trial at the next assizes, on charge of unlawful training 
and drilling to the use of arms and military exercises. 
Amongst the many atrocities of the late insurrection at Paris that 
have disgraced the French name, it is mentioned that on several of the barricades 
heads cut off, and with the caps on, were placed as trophies. One head had the 
mouth filled with pitch and a match put to it, and in this state it was placed on 
a pike, and the wretches danced round it to the cry of ‘Des lampions! des 
lampions?” 
Upwards of 4000 persons have been arrested in Paris. They are 


bly, the Abbaye, the Prefecture of Police, the Conciergerie, &c. 
Coronation, threw open the magnificent salons of the Mansion House to a nu- 


o’clock, and numbered nearly 700; and the festivities continued to an 


early hour in themorning. 


All the accounts agree in stating that the health of the Dower of 


On Thursday night, the 22nd ult., Count Von der Lippe, Governor of 


confined in the Tuileries, the Palais National, Notre Dame, the National Assem- 
On Wednesday night, the Lady Mayoress, in honour of Her Majesty’s 
merous and select circle, The company commenced arriving shortly after 10 
Wednesday being the anniversary of her Majesty’s Coronation, the 
day was observed with the usual demonstratlons of attachment and loyalty to 


the throne. At one o’clock the Park and Tower guns were fired, and the bells 
of the metropolitan churches at intervals during the morning rang merry 


LITERATURE. 


Hanoup, THE LAsT oF THE SAXON Krnos. By the Author of “Rienzi,” “The 
Last of the Barons,” &c. 3 vols. Bentley. 
We resume our notice from page 393, with this beautful picture of 





EDITH’S LOVE. 
“And Edith, though yetin the tenderest flush of beautiful youth, had, under 
the influence of that sanctifying and scarce earthly affection, perfected her full 
nature as woman. She had learned so to live in Harold’s life, that—less, it 
seemed, by study than intuition—a knowledge graver than that which belonged 

to her sex and her time, Seemed to fall upon her soul—fall as the sunlight falls 
on the blossoms, expanding their petals, and brightening the glory of their hues. 

“ Hitherto, living under the shade of Hilda’sdreary creed, Edith, as we have 
seen, had been rather Christian by name and instinct than acquainted with the 
doctrines of the Gospel, or penetrated by its faith. But the soul of Harold 
lifted her own out of the Valley of the Shadow up to the Heavenly Hill. For 
the character of their love was so pre-eminentiy Christian, so, by the circum-~- 
stances that surrounded it—so, by hope and self-denial, elevated out of the 
empire, not only of the senses, but even of that sentiment which springs from 
them, and which made the sole refined and poetic element of the heathen’s love, 
that but for Christianity it would have withered and died. It required all the 
aliment of prayer; it needed that patient endurance which comes from the soul’s 
consciousness of immortality; it could not have resisted earth, but from the 
forts and armies it won from heaven. Thus from Harold might Edith be said 
to have taken her very soul, and with the soul and through the soul woke the 
mind from the mists of childhood.” 

Among the other incidents in this volume are some striking sketches of Caer- 
narvon and Conway, anda stout battle between the Saxons and Welshmen, in 
which Gryffyth the King is well-nigh killed in “the bustle and hurbabaloo. 
“Still, facing the foe, now chiding now smiting his own men, now rushing alone 
on the pursuers and halting their onslaught, he gained still unwounded the 
stream, paused a moment, laughed loud, and sprang into the wave. A hun- 
dred javelins hissed into the sullen and bloody waters. ‘Hold!’ cried Harold 
the Earl, lifting his hand on high, ‘ No dastard dart at the brave!’ ” 

The primitive court of Gryffyth, the hunted King, and his Queen, Aidyth, is 
vigorously sketched. 

We now approach the series of events almost immediately antecedent to the 
Conquest, when the mother of the hero, longing to embrace once more her son, 
who is a hostage in the court of William the Norman, Harold sets forth, to 
bring him back He is wrecked on the French coast, and falls into the power 
of the Count of Ponthieu, a vassal of William, from whose hands he is redeemed 
by the Conqueror. We have now the Norman court, and the arrival of William 
and Harold at Rouen, very attractively narrated. The Saxon is snared by the 
wily Norman, notwithstanding he is cautioned by Odo and others; and he at 
length takes the memorable oath commemorated in the Baieux tapestry, by 
which, to escape from the Norman’s toils, be swears to aid him in obtaining pos- 
session of the English throne at the death of the Confessor. Harold returns to 
England, rallies his warm followers, the genuine Saxon population, and a large 
portion ofthe Anglo-Danish ; and even the priests joinedhim. The Confessor dies in 
the Painted Chamber, the only portion of his palace at Westminster now remaining. 
Harold succeeds to the throne, and, to cement his kingdom, marries the widow of 
Gryffyth, King of Wales, whose life he had saved at the battle of the Marches. 
Meanwhile Edith retires tothe nunnery at Waltham. ‘‘The frost was sharp in 
the glitter of the unwarming sun; upon leafless boughs hung the barbedice 
gems; and the crown was on the brows of Harold. And at night, within the 
walls of the convent, Edith heard the hymns of the kneeling monks; and the 
blasts howled, and the storm arose, and the voices of destroying hurricanes 
were blent with the swell of the choral hymns.” 
The accession of Harold to the English throne, as might be expected, excited 
the resentment of William of Normandy; and with Tostig, Harold’s vindictive 
elder brother, he prepared to invade England, and was joined by Hardrada, 
King of Norway; how he and Tostig succeeded for a time, but were at length 
defeated at Lanford Bridge, need not be told; and we proceed to the 
landing of William himself, which is thundered forth at a banquet, by 
a man rushing to the throne-chair of Harold, and cryirg, ‘‘ William the 
Norman is encamped on the shores of Sussex; and with the mightiest arma- 
ment ever yet seen in England, is ravaging th: land far and near!” The 
terror spreads among the people; the chieis disperse to array their troops 
for the morrow’s march ; there is a solemn leave-taking in the palace. That 
night, by the altar of the Abbey Church of Waltham, knelt Edith in prayer for 
Harold. “ And, suddenly, as there she knelt, only lighted by the moon through 
the high casement, she was startled by the sound of approaching feet and mur- 
muring voices. She rose in alarm—the door of the church was thrown open— 
torches advanced—and, amidst the monks, between Osgood and Ailred came, the 
King. He had come that night before his march, to invoke the prayers of that 
pious brotherhood ; and by the altar he had founded, to pray that his one sin of 
faith forfeited and oath abjured, might not palsy his arm: and weigh on his soul 
in the hour of his country’s need.” The interview is vividly related; with the 
supernatural bowing of the Image from the crucifix supposed to have belonged 
to St. Augustine, as the sacred rood was held over the Royal suppliant. 

We can only quote from the catastrophe :— 








DEATH OF HAROLD. 

“« Forward !’ cries William, and he gallops towards the breach. 
“ «Forward !’ cries Odo; ‘I see the hands of the holy saints in the air! For- 
ward! It is the Dead that wheel our war-steeds round the living ! 
“On rush the Norman knights. But Harold is already in the breach, rallying 
around him heartseager to replace the shattered breastworks. 
“*Close shields! Hold fast !’ shouts his kingly voic 
“« Before him were the steeds of Bruseand Grantmesnil. At his breast their 
spears ; Haco holds over the breast the shield. Swinging aloft with both hands 
his axe, the spear of Grantmesnil is shivered in twain by the King’s stroke, 
Cloven to the skull rolls the steed of Bruse. Knight and steed roll on the 
bloody sward. 
“ But a blow from the sword of De Lacy has broken down the guardian shield 
of Haco. The son of Sweyn is stricken to his knee. With lifted blades and 
whirling maces the Norman knights charge through the breach. 
“* Look up, look up, and guard thy head,’ cries the fatal voice of Haco to the 
King. 
“ At that cry the King raises his flashing eyes. Why halts his stride? Why 
drops the axe from his hand? As he raised his head, down came the hissing 
death-shaft. It smote the lifted face; it crushed into the dauntless eyeball. 
He reeled, he staggered, he fell back several yards, at the foot of his gorgeous 
standard. With desperate hand, he broke the head of the shaft, and left the 
barb quivering in the anguish. 
“* Gurth knelt over him. 
“*« Fight on!’ gasped the King; ‘conceal my death! Holy Crosse! England 
to the rescue! foe—woe !” 
“ Rallying himself a moment, he sprang to his feet, clenched his right hand, 
and fell once more—a corpse. 
“ At the same moment, a simultaneons rush of horsemen towards the standard 
bore back a line of Saxons, and covered the body of the King with heaps of the 
slain. 
“ His helmet cloven in two, his face all streaming with blood, but still calm 
i 1astly hues, amidst the foremost of those slain, fell the fated Haco. He 

ith his head on the breast of Harold, kissed the bloody cheek with bloody 
lips, groaned, and died.” 








THE TOMB OF HAROLD. 

“ At the east end of the choirin the Abbey of Waltham, was long shown the 
tomb of the Last Saxon King, inscribed with the touching words—“ Harold In- 
felix. Bnt not under that stone, according to the chronicler who should best 
know the truth, mouldered the dust of him in whose grave was buried an epoch 
in human annals, 

“*Let his corpse,’ said William the Norman, ‘ Let his corpse guard the coasts 
which his life madly defended. Let the seas wail his dirge, and girdle his grave; 
and his spirit protect the land which hath passed to the Norman’s sway.’ 

“ And Mallet de Graville assented to the word of his chief, for his knightly heart 
turned into honour the latent taunt; and well he knew th»t Harold could have 
chosen no burial spot so worthy his English spirit and his Roman end. 

“The tomb at Waltham would have excluded the faithful ashes of the betrothed, 
whose heart had broken on the bosom she had found; more gentle was the 
grave in the temple of Heaven, and hallowed by the bridal death-dirge of the 
everlasting sea. 

“So, in the sentiment of poetry and love, which made half the religion of a 
Norman knight, Mallet de Graville suffered death to unite those whom life had 
divided. In the holy burial-ground that encircled a small Saxon chapel, on the 
shore, and near the spot on which William had lept to land, one grave received 
the betrothed; and the tomb of Waltham only honoured an empty name. 

“Eight centuries have rolled away, and where is the Norman now ? or where is 
not the Saxon? The little urn that sufficed for the mighty lord is despoiled o 
his very dust; but the tombless shade of the kingly freeman st:ll cuards the 
coasts, and rests upon the seas. In many a noiseless field, with Thoughts for 
Armies, your relics, O Saxon Heroes, have won back the victory from the bones 
of the Norman saints ; and whenever, with fairer fates, Freedom opposes Force, 
and Justice, redeeming the old defeat, smites down the armed Frauds that would 
consecrate the wrong,—smilc, O soul of our Saxon Harold, smile, appeased, on 
the Saxon’s land!” 

We have left ourselves but little space to speak of the general character of the 
new romance. The author has, unquestionably, worked out his plan as regards 
authenticating his narrative hy reference to historical authorities, and this 
without such an excess of annotation as in “*The Last of the Barons.” The 
soundness of some of his inferences, as well as of the views quoted, may be 
doubted; but there is an evident desire to identify the past with the present, which 
is the most popular exercise of antiquarianism. The plot is, to a certain 
extent, marked out; so that there is a comparatively narrow field for 
the author’s imagination ; stilll wherever this occurs, we have passages of in- 
tense passion and glowing beauty. The materials of the narrative are skilfully 
and powerfully wrought up; and an aptitude for detailing the life of the period, 
the costumes, and minor accessories ot the romancist’s picture, is visible in every 
page. The morality, too, is unexceptionable. The love of Harold for Edith has 
been varied from history, with this advantage. In fine, the work is ful of 
varied entertainment, as well as that which history teacheth—philosophy by 
example. 

Tue number of the police of the metropolis, including officers of all ranks, 
is 4910, exclusive of the police under the control of the Lord Mayor—about 
600 men.—(See Mr, Antrobus’s pamphlet, ‘‘ London, in Danger and Safety,” 
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COVENTRY SHOW FAIR. 


Amonc the few gay and flaunting pageants which time has spared for the re- 
creation of the hard-worked manufacturing and agricultural population of the 
heart of England, is that of the famed Show Fair of Coventry, celebrated with 
great eclat on Monday last. The triple-spired city, it is true, is scarcely the fine 
old place which the lover of archeology is apt to associate with its character in 
books. It lies, as the reader most probably recollects, at a short distance from 
the railway station, nearly in the centre of the kingdom, and certainly in one 
of its most beautiful districts. The distant spires carry you back to the best 
age of Gothic architecture ; but as you advance through the suburbs to the city 


itself, there is little to admire beyond the natural scenery amid which it lies: 
you see too much of the brick-and-mortar ofthe present day, to be picturesque ; | 
amid streets of meanly-built tenements you hear the clank and click of the 
loom incessantly, denoting that the busy sons and daughters of toil dwell thickly 
hereabout. All this belongs too much to our own age to be agreeable to those 
Even as you enter the city, its olden glorles are few and far 
between; here and e a fine old house-front induces you to halt and 
admire its picturesqueness ; its ornamented gable, and dripstone, and finial, 
and fantastic “ half-timber” work. The churches _tell their own story ; 
but the stranger will have to seek out the glorious old Hall of St. 
Mary, one of the richest and most interesting vestiges of the ornamental archi- 
tecture of the fifteenth century, in England ; nd amply repaid will he be by | 
ts grotesquely carved oaken roof, its minstrel gallery, armoury, chair of state, | 
tapestry, and great painted window—all furnishing a vivid idea of the manners | 
of the age in which Coventry was the favorite resort of princes. And, nigh | 
unto this famous old hall, around the lofty spires of St. Michael’s church, on | 
Monday morning last, assembled the representatives of the legendary lore and | 
eudal fame of the good old city. nk BE pat ae 

Coventry, you know, good reader, has been always renowned for its exhibition 
of pageants and processions; and in the monastic ages it was remarkable for the | 
magnificent and costly performance of the religious dramas called Mysteries. | 
Coventry, too, was the favourite residence of Edward the Black Prince. Here, | 
also, Queen Elizabeth delighted to see *‘the game of Hock Tuesday,” to which, | 
by her royal command, were added bull and badger baiting. | 

The peculiar predilection of the good people of Coventry for gorgeous | 
pageantry we take to be still displayed in the procession show just comme- | 
morated. The Fair itself commenced upon Friday last (in Trinity week): it is | 
of very high antiquity, the charter being granted by Henry III. in 1218; and | 
for centuries it was one of the chief marts in the kingdom for merchandise. | 
Its proclamation by the authorities of the city was formerly a matter of show; 
but it was not until 1678 that the procession we are about to describe assumed 
the attraction it now possesses. This was the reign of Charles II., a noticeable 
circumstance in association with the questionable morality of the exhibition. 
The trade of the Fair had, probably, declined; and with a view to its recovery, 
an addition was made to the customary attendance upon the Corporation, by the | 
various Companies of the city joining the procession with their streamers and | 
followers; and an impersonation of Godiva, the celebrated patroness of Coventry, 
who, with her husband, Earl Leofric, a powerful lord of the large territory of | 
Mercia, in the reign of Edward the Confessor, in 1044, founded a magnificent 
Benedictine monastery here. The legendary origin of the procession is thus 
told by Dugdale, the historian of Warwickshire :-— 

«“ The Countess Godeva bearing an extraordinary affection to this place (Co- 
ventry), often and earnestly besought her husband, that for the love of God and 
the blessed Virgin, he would free it from that grievous servitude whereunto it 
was subject; but he, rebuking her for importuning him a matter so incon- | 
sistent with his profit, commanded that she should thenceforth forbear to move 
therein ; yet she, out of her womanish pertinacity, continued to solicit him, in- 
somuch that he told her, it she woul 
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uld ride on horseback naked from one end of 
the town to the other, in sight of all the people, he would grant the request. 
Whereupon she returned, ‘ ut will you give me leave to do so?” And he replying 
*Yes;’ the noble Lady, upon an appointed day, vot on horseback naked, with 
her hair loose, so that it covered all her body but her legs, and thus performing the 
journey, returned with joy to her husband, who thereupon granted to the inha- 
bitants a charter of freedom ; which immunity I rather conceive to have been | 
a kind of manumission from some such servile tenure, whereby they then held 
what they had under this great Earl, than only a freedom from all manner of 
toll, except horses, as Knighton affirms ; in memory whereof the picture of him 
and his said lady were set up in a south window of Trinity Church in this city, i 
about King Richard the Second’s time, and in his right hand holding a charter, | 
with these words written thereon— 
“I Luriche, for love of thee, 
Doe make Coventre tol-free.” 

The popular continnation of the story is, that the inhabitants of Coventry 
closed the shutters of their houses while Godiva performed the feat, save and 
except an inquisitive tailor, who was struck blind fur popping his head out as 
the lady passed. This incident is an embellishment of the story, quite in the 
taste of Charles the Second’s time, from whence the procession dates ; and it 
may have been engrafted upon the event of the eleventh century. The 
charter of this date is in existence ; but, the equestrian performance, as well as 
“Peeping Tom,” we suspect to have been made by the wags of the Restoration. 
With respect to the former, in Gough’s edition of Camden’s “* Britannia” (vol. ii., 
p. 346), it is stated that Mathew of Westminster, who wrote in 1307, that is, 250 
years after the time of Leofric, is the first who mentions this legend, and that 
Many preceding writers, who speak of Leofric and Godiva, do not notice it. In 
Rudder’s “Gloucestershire,” p. 307, a similar legend is said to be related of | 
Briavel’s Castle. 

Of the tailor, or “‘ Peeping Tom,” there is a commemorative figure now to be 
seen in Coventry, in an opening in the upper part of the house at the corner of | 
Hertford-street. This figure is of considerable antiquity, and larger than life- | 
size: it is formed from a single piece of oak, hollowed out in the back, to render 
it less weighty: it is clad in piate-armour, and there was originally on the head a 
helmet, the crest of which was cut away to make room for a flowing wig ; this 
with alarge and long cravat, shoulder-knots, and corresponding hat, formed Tom’s 
costume, when he was first put up, at the commencement of the extended show, 
in 1678. Of late years, the wig, cravat, and shoulder-knots, have been removed ; 
and a military laced hat introduced, with some alteration in painting the 
figure. In its original state, the effigy had the lower part of the arms, now 
wanting, fixed to the trunk by pegs, the indications of which are still visible. 
The figure is older than 1678; but cannot be supposed to represent a tailor of 
theeleventh century, when Godivais said to have performed her memorable exploit. 
Again, there is a popular notion that this procession must be repeated in conformity 
with the ancient charter; than which nothing can be more unfounded; it being a 
voluntary act on the part of the inhabitants , and, accordingly, its intervals of 
exhibition are irregular. The last procession was on Monday, May 26, 1845. 

We have before us a long plate of the show, several yeurs since, with the 
old costume—a sort of sleeveless robe, trimmed; and cocked hat, with rosettes. 
The maycr, (the father of Mr. Merridew, the bookseller, of Coventry) wears a 
searlet robe, a low-crowned broad-brimmed hat; and behind him ride | 
two of Mr. Merridew’s children, as “followers,” in fancy dresses, with 
scarves and feathers. Such was the procession of many years since. By and bye | 
came the besom of Reform: the “civic properties” used in the pageant were | 
swept away by the auctioneer’s hammer ; and since the passing of the Municipal | 
Act, in 1835, the Corporation have ceased to form any part of the pageant, | 
although processions have been permitted, on which occasions the civie dig- | 
nitaries have been personated by others ; a number of equestrians have been in- 
troduced under the name of Conductors; and the use of the ancient city ar- 
mour has not been withheld. 

In the pageant of Monday, “the Elephant and Castle” (the Coventry arms) 
were furnished by Mr. Wombwell; Lady Godiva was personated by Madame 
Warton, of Leicester-square ; and Edward the Black Prince, by Mr. Warton. 
The following is “the order of the procession,” which will remind a Londoner 
of his Lord Mayor’s show, augmented by benefit societies, and appointed from 
the theatrical property-room. The milk-white steed, which bore Godiva, was 
from Mr. Batty’s stud; and Mr. C. Hengler lent the spotted steeds for Henry 
VI. and his Queen. The Countess wore pink fleshings, a white satin kirtle 
and a plume of feathers as head-dress. 


ORDER OF THE PROCESSION. 


Herald ELEPHANT AND CASTLE Herald 
Ancient City Guards in Armour 
St. George Armed Cap-a-pie Painters’ Banner 
Grand Military Baod of the Fifth Dragoon Guards 
Banners THE RED CROSS KNIGHT Banners 
COMPANY, Leader, Streamer, and Followers 
OMPANY, Leader, Streamer, and Followers 
WORSTED W VERS’ COMPANY, Leader, Streamer, and Followers 
LONDON INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD-FELLOWS 
The Grand Lodge of the District and ~even other Lodges; a Carriage, containing the Grand 
Master and his respective Officers, and Two Children; Splendid Regalia 
Banners; Mr Wombwell’s Band, and Twenty Followers 

















Banver City Crier City Beadle Banner 
New Banner, bearing the City Arms, by Walmsley, of Coventry rs 
Grand Military Band 
The Lady’s Jester 
Attendants Dadp Govdiba Attendants 


Pages Followers 
Howe and Co.’s Silk Dyers, Streamer and Followers 
Mr Dalton’s Dyers, Streamer and Followers 
Grand Band of Music rums and Fifes 
EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE 

Banners, Followers, Esquires, and Attendants 

Small Banner SIR JOHN FALSTAFF Small Banner 

Attended by his faithful Page, bearing Shield and Buckler 
THE ANCIENT ORDER OF FORESTERS 
Court N>. 1603, in splendid costume, Robie Hood and Attendants, Pages, Friar Tuck, Chief 
Ranger, Secretary, &c. 
Gran1 Bani of Music Drums and Fifes 
OLD CASTLE SOCIETY, Herald, New Streamer, Stewards, and Followers 

WILLIAM AND ADAM BOTT ; 





Splendid Streamer, representing St. Michael's and ‘Trinity Churches, Ste wards and Followers, 
belonging to the old Griffin Society. 
WHITE BEAR SOCIETY, Streamer. Stewards, and Followers 
ROBBUCK SOCIETY, Streamer, Stewards, and Followers 
Grand Band of Music. Drums and Fifes. 
5 KING HENRY VIL, AND HIS QUEEN, MARGARET OF ANJOU, 
Who constituted Coventry into a County. 
Attendants and Followers, bearing Banners, Shield, Swords, &c. 
Ww ; 


Roses 





Bannc Banner 


ri hi 
HITE HORSE INN BIRTHDgY SOCIETY, 
Rising @ Wreath ofj 


Attendants 





Caairman and Followers 


(a ne eee 


A Rustic Beauty, in the Costume of the Olden Time 
Followers 
FLEUR-DE-LI8S BIRTHDAY SOCIETY 
Streamer, Chairman, and Followers 
Grand Band of Music Drums and Fifes 
MATTOCK and SPADE SOCIETY, Streamer, Stewards, and Followers 
OLD GRIFFIN SOCIETY, Two Banners and Followers 
RED HORSE BEN+ FIT SOCIETY, Steamer and Followers , 
SIR THOMAS WHITE, A MERCHANT IN THE TIME OF HENRY THE EIGHTH, 
(A great benefactor to Coventry), Attendants and Followers 
Grand Band of Music ¥ Drums and Fifes 
NOTTINGHAM IMPERIAL ORDER OF UNITED ODD-FELLOWS 
Banner and Followers 
SIR WILLIAM DUGDALE, HISTORIAN OF WARWICKSHIRE 
As Garter Ki g-at-Arms) Attendants and Followers 
Shepherd and Shepherdess, in Sylvan Bower, with Dog, Lamb, &c., drawn by Four Horses. 














The procession left St. Michael’s churchyard at eleven o’clock, and advanced 
through Hay-lane, High-stre Smithford-street, Fleet-street, Spon-street, Spon- 
end, Butts, Hertford-terrace, across the Green, passed through the top 
end of the Bazaar, on to the Warwick-road, Hertford-street, Broad gate, 
Cross-cheaping, res, Bishop-street, row; returning down Bishop- 

-sireet, Bond-street, Hill-street, Fleet-street, West-orchard, 

















street, through W 
Cross-cheaping, High-street, Little Park-street, St. John’s-street, to the Dog and 
Gun, top of Much Park-street; from thence through Much Park-street to 





vell into Gosford-street, Far Gosford-street, and returned through Ear l- 
street to St. Mary’s Hall. 

On no former occasion of this kind is the city of Coventry recollected to have 
been so full; thousands of persons crowded the streets; every window and every 
available place commanding a view was filled with spect The majority of 
the characters in the procession were well dressed, especially the children (‘ Fol- 
lowers”), the dresses being made of good materia!s, either in silk or satin, and 
not in a tawdry, theatrical style. 

The length of the pageant could not have been less than three-quarters of a 
mile, The whole affair lasted about three hours, and passed off in a very satis- 
factory manner. 

The usual fair on the green, after the procession had passed, was so crowded 
that it was scarcely possible for the visitors to move about. 

The expenses of the procession, we should add, have been defrayed by a subscrip- 
tion, to which the Corporation, the city Members, and the principal inhabitants, 
have contributed. 

The different Societies who joined in the procession, also, in most instances, 
provided their own dresses, &c. 

The famed Godiva Procession has had many commemorations in legendary 
prose and verse; O'Keefe, too, has left us a musical farce of ‘* Peeping Tom.” 
The poem on the subject by Alfred Tennyson is richly fraught with poetic grace 
and imagery . it commences: — ‘ 











“‘T waited for the train at Coventry ; 
I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 
To watch the three tall spires ; and there I shaped 
The city’s ancient legend into this.” 








MUSIC. 


CONCERTS. 

PHILHARMONIC SocreTty.—The eighth and last concert of the season was 
given on Monday night; and, being a Royal command, the Hanover-square 
Rooms were overflowing to the outer saloons and passages. Her Majesty and 
Prince Albert arrived punctually at eight, and were received by Mr. Anderson, 
the hon. treasurer, and the directors. The Anthem was performed amidst 
loyal demonstrations. The Duchess of Kent was also present. The scheme was 
such as might have been expected from the well-known taste of the Royal ama- 
teurs. The symphonies were Mendelssohn’s in A, No. 2, and Beethoven’s in C 
minor; the overtures, the *‘ Leonora” of the latter, and the “ Ruler of the 
Spirits” of Weber. The vocal gleanings were Meyerbeer’s romance from 
“Robert le Diable,” ‘Va, dit-elle,” deliciously sung by Madame Cas- 
tellan ; the duo from Mozart’s ‘* Don Giovanni,” “ Figgi, condele,’’ between the 
same artiste and Mario, who also gave the celebrated duo from Meyerbeer’s 
“Huguenots,” “ O ciel ! of courez-vous ;” and the romanza from Donizetti’s “ Fa- 
vorita,” ** Angiol d’ amore,” sung by Mario. The instrumental pieces were played 
with wonderful energy and precision ; nothing but the presence of Royalty pre- 
vented the encores of divers movements, particularly the lovely andante in Men- 
delsohn’s work, and the fugue in Beethoven’s colossal symphony. Mario was in 
beautiful voice, and sang his air with impassioned feeling. The duo from the 
“ Huguenots ” is of intense interest on the stage; but it is too long and dra- 
matic for a concert-room, and the orchestral accompaniments were not sufficiently 
subdued. The Philharmonic season of 1848 has terminated successfully, although 
the subscription this year suffered from the depression of the times. The 
campaign has been remarkable in many respects. The directors have had the 
moral courage to commence reforms in their orchestra, so as to place Costa’s 
forces in a position to compete in some degree with his matchless band at Co- 
vent-garden. There has been additional encouragement afforded to native 
artists. In addition to Mrs. Anderson, Henry Blagrove, Miss Kate Loder, and 
Sterndale Bennett, Mr. Cooper, the violinist, was allowed a dédué; and the 
overture of Mr. Griesbach’s “Titania” figured in the programmes. The new 
symphony by Hesse, and the ** Prudent” pianoforte concerto, were disasters ; 
and the new “Spohr” symphony created little sensation. The “Struensee” 
overture of Meyerbeer was an attractive novelty. Molique, Mdme. Dulcken, 
Prudent, and Sainton were the foreign professors who played this season. 
Mendelssohn’s quartett and chorus, ‘** To the Sonsof Art,” was amongst the 
vocal gleanings. The Society had the advantage of the talents of the Royal 
Italian Opera singers this year. 

RoyaL ITALIAN OPERA.—A second morning operatic performance was given 
on Monday, for the last time this season. The house was fashionably attended. 
Rossini’s ** 1] Barbitre ” was the opera, and was performed with infinite spirit. 
Madame Persiani never sang more brilliantly, and was encored in the “ Una 
voce,” and the duo ** Dungue io son,” the orchestra joining in the rapturous 
plaudits of the audience at her marvellous vocalisation. Tamburini was the 
vivacious and mercurial Figaro, Salvi the Count, Rovere cartolo; and Tagliafico 
&asilio. Alboni sang the finale from *‘ La Cenerentola;” Madame Viardot and 
Tamburini their popular comic duo “ Ah! guardate,” and the entertainment 
closed with the “ Fete des Fleurs” from * Niréne.” The tinal morning concert 
will be given on Friday next, when Beethoven’s *‘ Mount of Olives” and 
Mendelssohn's * Midsummer Night’s Dream,” with a miscellaneous selection, will 
be performed. 

Mpute. HELENE SLOPEL.—This pianiste gave a morning concert on Friday at 
the Hanover-square Rooms, assisted by Sainton, Rousselot, Barret, and Bau- 
mann in the instrumental department; and Messrs. Miran, Bassano, Cailly, and 
Levenay, Signor Marra-, and Ciabatta, Messrs. Reeves and Gregg, in the vocal 
selection. 

Mrs. Wyse’s Concert.—The evening concert, given at the Hanover-square 
t0oms, for the benefit of the Governess of the Koyal Academy of Music, was 
well attended. Mr. C. Lucas was the conductor, and Mr. Patey the leader of 
the band. ‘he instrumental performers were Mrs. Anderson, Mr. C. Potter, 
Mr. W. S. Bennett, M. Sainton, Mr. J. B. Chatterton, Mr. Harper, and Mr. 
Wells. The vocalists were Mrs. Weiss, the Misses Bassano, A. Hill, Dolby, 
































| Messent, Howson, Holroyds, and Salmon, Mr. Reeves, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Whitworth, 


and Mr. W.S. Seguin. A canzonet by Miss K. Loder, a song by Miss Martin, and a 
chorus of Sylphs by Mr. Richards, were novelties. 

M. Cuoptn.—This famed pianist, a Pole by birth, gave a matinée at the house 
of Mrs. Sartoris, in Eaton-place, on the 23rd ult. He has been long a resident of 
Paris, and has composed many charming pieces for the pianoforte. His school, 
both in composition and playing, is perfectly original. There is a charm in his 
touch which is indescriba!:le, and has not been rivalled by any other executant 
of the present day. Although labouring for years under ill health, when he is 
at his instrument his poetic fancy is awakened, and he plays with the greatest 
energy. 

Mr. BENEDICT’s ANNUAL MoRNING ConcEeRT.—This fashionable event “‘came 
off” on Monday, at the Concert-Room of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Mr. Benedict, 
in conjunction with M. Charles Haile, performed a new duo in E flat, by the 
former, on two pianos, with orchestral accompaniment, and which was much 
applauded. M. Vivier, the famed player on the horn, who has such a prodigious 
reputation abroad, made his debut, and proved himself to be worthy of his Con- 
tinental reputation. He has a full, rich, mellow, and resonant tone; his faci- 
lity in modulation is marvellous , he executes harmonized passages of three and 
four parts with inexplicable skill. His solo was encored enthusiastically, such 
were the mingled feelings of admiration and astonishment at his novel mecha- 
nical feats, as well as musical expression. Thalberg on the piano; Hermann and 
Molique on the violin; Pratien, flute; Piatti, violoncello; and Mdille. Pardi 
Marras, harp, also performed solos. Balfe and Benedict were the conductors, 
and Tolbecque and Oury principals in the band. The vocal selection included 
the names of Mesdames Tadolini, F. Labiache, Sabatier, Dorus Gras, the sisters 
Cruvelli, Mdile. Schwartz, Mdlie. Durlacher, Mdile. Molina de Mendi, Mdlle. 
Vera, Misses Dolby, A. and M. Williams, Signori Gardoni, Marras, Lablache, 
sen. and jun., Belletti, Coletti, Ciabatta, M. Massol, and John Parry. Madlle. 
Durlacher, a pupil of Balfe, was adebutante. She sang ‘‘ Dove sono” nicely. M. 
Massol made his first appearance. He is the celeb: uted baritone of the Grand 
Opera in Paris, and created a considerable sensation in his scena from the 
** Favorita.” A duet, “The Gondoliers,” warbled by the Misses Williams, the 
composition of Walter Maynard, was one of tie most attractive items in the 
programme. A quartet from Niedermayer’s “ Marie Stuart,” proved to be a 
cleverly harmonised version of “ Auld lang syne.” 

Mr. Witson’s ENTERTAINMENT.—On Monday night, at the Music Hall, Store- 
street, and on Tuesday morning, Mr. Wilson, the eloquent expounder of Scotch 
song, gave his last concerts for the season. 

MADAME DE Lozano.—This vocalist (a Spanish lady of distinguished family) 
gave a matinee musicale on Monday, at Willis’s Kooms. She sang her national 
airs and music of the Italian school with great feeling and skill. 

THE MusicaL Unton.—The director’s matinée, at the seventh meeting on 
Tuesday, was fashionably attended. The Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of 
Beautort, the Duke of Leinster, Earl Falmouth, Lord Saltoun, Sir Andrew Bar- 
nard, &c., were present. Haydn’s quartett, Op. 14, No. 78, in B flat, was played 
by Hermann, Deloffre, Hill, aud Piatti, succeeded by Mendelssohn’s quartett in 
A, Op 18. There were also extracts from other quatuors, comprising the large 
from Haydn’s No. 79 in D; the canzonetta of Mendelssohn’s No. 2 in E flat, Op. 

12, and the finale of Beethoven’s in E minor, Op. 59. Sainton, Hill, and Piatti 
distinguished themselves, and M. Hallé, in Weber’s sonata in A flat, Op. 59, was 
much applauded. Madame Viardot and Mdlle. Antonia de Mendi delighted the 
auditory with their charming Spanish duets. 

Messrs. H. anD R. BLAGROVE’S QUABTETT AND SOLO ConceRnTs.—The fourth 








and last of these agreeable entertainin™ was given on Wednesday night, at 
the Hanover Rooms. ‘They were aided iy heir two brothers, Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Lucas. Miss Wallace, Miss Duval, Miss Bassano, and John Parry were the 
vocalists. 

Herr HavsMann’s SomreE.—This violoncello performer, a member of the 
Royal Italian Opera band, gave an admirable classic concert on Wednesday, at 
the Princess’ Rooms. Accompanied by M Benedict, he executed a clever con- 
certino of his own composition, evincing his perfect command of the instrument 
and his excellent taste. With Piatti, he played a portion of one of B. Romberg’s 
duos. Molique performed a violin solo. A quintett for flute, vio.in, two tenors, 
and violoncello, composed by Molique, was finely rendered by him, Messrs. 
Pratten, Hill, W. Thomas, and Hausmang. The fiute part is prominent in this 
quintuor, and was deliciously perfurmed by Pratten. Hummel’s fantasia, ‘T he 
Sentinel,” for piano, violin, and violoncello, was sung by Mr. Lockey, who also gave 
Lachner’s song, ** When midnight’s darkest veil,” the violoncello obligato to 
which, by Hausmann, was encored. Miss E. Lucombe sang Beethoven's ‘“ Per 
pieta” in admirable style. The Misses A. and M. Williams, Miss Bassano, Mr. T. 
Williams, and Herr Becker also assisted in the vocal gleanings. 

THE MELopists.—On Tuesday, at Freemasons’ Hall, was the last meeting of 
this club for the season ; Lord Saltoun in the chair. The artistes invited were 
Madame Virginia Pordi de Marras (harp), Madame Dulcken (piano), Mr. Brins- 
ley Richards (piano). The principal singers were Misses Bassano and Ransford, 
Mr. W. Farren, Mr. Blewitt, Mr. Machin, and Signor F. Lablache. 

MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE.—The eighth and last concert of the Beethoven Society 
i given on Monday night. On Tuesday the Oxford Musical Festival will 
, beginning with Haydn’s “Creation.” On Wednesd»y will be a mis- 
is concert; and on Thursday Hendel’s “ Messiah” will be performed 
iday morning, last concert he Royal Italian Opera. Mr. Templeton, the 
or, has just returned to town, after a very successful tour in the provinces. 
He sings English, Irish, and Scotch ballads, and Italian and German songs, 
with taste and feeling. He was accompanied by Mr. Blewitt, who, to 
his recognised talents as a composer, adds those of an admirable comic singer 
and brilliant accompanyist. Rumours are current of the formation of an En- 
glish opera at Covent Garden, after the termination of the present season, to 
begin in October and continue until the opening of the Italian campaign in 
March, 1849. M. Jullien’s Promenade Concerts will positively be resumed at 
Drury Lane Theatre in the autumn, under the management of Mr. F. Gye. 
Preparations are in active progress for the Worcester and Norwich Musical 
Festivals, in September. Malle. Lind has definitively declined the engagements 
offered to her for these meetings. For Norwich, Benedict has been in negotiation 
with Viardot and Alboni, and we believe that they will be the stars of the 
festival. Mrs. S. Chambers gave a morning concert on Wednesday, at the 
Hanover-square Rooms; and in the evening Mr. Julian Adams gave his third and 
last pianoforte concert at Willis’s Rooms. On Thursday night, in aid of the 
family of the late Mr. Kench, a concert was given at the Freemasons’ Hall, at 
which every member of the English vocal profession afforded his or her aid gra- 
tuitously, 































THE THEATRES. 


HER MAJESTY’S. 

The delineation of Alice, in Meyerbeer’s “‘ Roberto il Diavolo,” is one of Lind’s 
most consummate conceptions. In no character that she assumes is the most 
tising criticism so completely disarmed. Whether her representation be 
das « piece of acting, or as an exhibition of vocalisation, it is equally 
sting. From her first singing of the air in which she informs Rodert of 
the mission confided to Alice by his dying mother, down to thescene in which she 
saves his soul from the influence of the demon, Father Bertram, she enlists 
thoroughly the sympathies of her hearers. The religious fervour animating 
Alice is exquisitely maintained throughout the opera. Her shudder of horror 
at the first contemplation of Bertram, her agonies of terror in the scene of the 
cavern, her clinging to the cross, and her devotional feeling—the first appeal to 
Robert—are depicted with histrionic excellence, whilst her voice is heard in its 
most delicious tones. No higher compliment has been paid to this perfectly 
artistical assumption than in the forbearance of the connoisseurs in tolerating, 
for her sake, an excision of Meyerbeer's great work, almost destructive of its 
prominent beauties. Yet on Saturday night, as on the previous Thursday, 
Mdile. Lind’s genius reigned paramount above all considerations, and she was 
app!auded, encored, and called for. 

On Tuesday night, “ Don Pasquale” was repeated. Madame Tadolini was en- 
cored in her rondo finale, and Lablache ensured for the quatuor in the first act 
a similar honour. He kept the audience from first to last in perpetual merri- 
ment. Madame Tadolini, Mdlle. Schwartz, and Lablache are engaged for the 
Oxford Festival, on Wednesday. : 

On Thursday, for the extra night, Donizetti’s “ Figlia del Reggimento” was 
repeated, with Mdlle. Lind’s charming Maria. 












ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Tne third performance of “ I Capuletti e Montecchi,” on Saturday night, was 
honoured with the presence of her Majesty and Prince Albert. The Duchess of 
Cambridge occupied the box of Miss Burdett Coutts on this occasion The 
powerful acting and splendid singing of Madame Viardot as Romeo, and Madame 
Castellan’s charming Juliet, created a powerful effect, and both artistes were 
called for at the end of every act. Alboni gave her spirited, but somewhat 
coarse scene from “* Betly ” after the “ Capuletti.” 

On Tuesday night, Donizetti’s “‘Lucrezia Borgia” was performed. The 
Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge, and Prince Frederick of Hesse, 
together with along array of rank and fashion, were present—it was, in fact, one 
of the most brilliant houses of the season. Grisi sang and acted splendidly—at 
the end of each act creating overwhelming enthu-iasm. Mario, with the ex- 
ception of a slight huskiness at times, sang beautifully. Alboni secured her 
double encore for the drinking song; and the chorus of masques, so powerfully 
given by Marini, Alboni, Tagliatico, Polonini, Mei, Soldi, Rache, Lavia, &c., was 
also demanded a second time, as was the celebrated trio sung by Grisi, Mario, 
and Tamburini. 

On Thursday, for the extra night, ‘‘Norma” was repeated for the fourth time ; 
the scene from “ Bety” with Alboni; and the comic duo between the Prima 
Donna and Manager, from the ** Prova,” by Viardot and Tamburini. 
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PRINUESS’. 

Donizetti’s “ Fille du Regiment,” originally produced at the Opéra Comique 
in Paris, after being adapted fur the lyric stage of Italy (on which it enjoyed im- 
mense popularity through the acting and singing of Mdlle. Zoja), and for the 
German theatres (where Jenny Lind ensured for it a triumphant reception), was 
brought out in Italian at Her Majesty's Theatre, for the Swedish Nightingale ; 
and afterwards Mr. Fitzball successtully arranged the opera for the Surrey Theatre, 
Miss Poole making a decided hit in the part of Maria. Another aspirant for the 
Vivandiére honours entered the ficid on Monday night at the Princess’ Theatre, 
in the person of the fascinating Mdme. Anna Thillon, our fair countrywoman, for 
although her name is French by marriage, she is English by birth. The recep- 
tion of this popular vocalist was quite rapturous. She was encored in the “ Ra- 
taplan” duo, and in the singing lesson enthusiastically ; and in the solo in which 
Maria abandons the regiment, she commanded the sympathy of the auditory by 
her pathos. It was altogether particularly well acted, and charmingly sung— 
being, in every point of view, suited to her captivating powers. Mr. Allen sang 
judiciously as Tonio, although the music is not altogether within his range ; and 
the Sergeant Sulpice of Weiss was spirited. The proud Marchioness was ade- 
quately sustained by Madame Feron; but the buffoonery of Mr. Cowell might 
have been spared. The opera was carefully mounted, the orchestral accompa- 
niments be.ng well executed. 

Symptoms of the approaching close of the theatrical season are now apparent, 
Benefits are coming closely upon one another, no new pieces have been pro- 
duced this week, and a few are underlined—a farce at the Princess’ being the 
oniy promised novelty. At this house a legendary drama, by Mr. Rodwell, 
called ** The Spirit of Gold,” has been very successful, and makes an attractive 
afterpiece. An account of Madame Thillon’s appearance in “‘ La Vivanditre” will 
be found elsewhere. 

Her Majesty has expressed her intention of going in state to Mr. Macready’s 
farewell benefit at Drury-LANEg, on the 10th. On that occasion “ Henry the 
Eighth” will be represented, terminating with the death of Wolsey ; and “ The 
Jealous Wife,” compressed into three acts. Her Majesty, as we stated, also in- 
tends to honour Mr. Charles Kean’s benefit, at the HAYMARKET, on the 3rd. 

HaYMARKET.—Mr. Webster’s Benefit is fixed for Saturday next, the 8th 
instant. ‘he play will be “‘ The Stranger,” followed by the comedy of “ The 
Wonder,” Mr. C. Kean as Don Feliz, In the play, Mr. Kean will be the 
Stranger; and Mrs. C. Kean, Mrs. Haller. Mr. Webster’s two-fold popu- 
larity—as a spirited manager and an admirable actor, will doubtless ensure 
an overflowing house. It will be also a merited and seasonable tribute to his 
intelligent exertions for the best interests of our national drama. 

The second part of ‘“* Monte Christo,” played by the company of the Théatre 
Historique, at the St. JAmEs’s Theatre, on Saturday evening, was far more 
satisfactory, as a drama, than the first, and appeared to create the liveliest inter- 
est among the audience, which was, however, rather select than numerous. 
M. Melingue appeared in three disguises—as Monte Christo, the Abbé, and the 
English Agent, sustaining each of them in an admirable manner. M. Boutin, 
as Caderousse, fully bore out the opinion we expressed of him. He is broadly 
comic, and yet went through one of the deepest scenes of the drama with great 
power. He was most ably seconded by Madame Persan, as La Carcoute. The 
scenery was mace up of such materials as the stock of the theatre afforded, but 
the acting was the great attraction. 








Tue Wark 1N ITALty.—Mr. Wyld has just issued an excellent map of the 
theatre of War in Italy, which is peculiarly acceptable as a seasonable “ compa- 
nion to the newspaper.” 

A SETTLER.—The Minister of Finance sets down the increased revenue ot 
France somewhat about three millions of francs. The /’resse proves the inac- 
curacy of his calculations, and sets down the Minister.—Puppet Show. 

‘‘DEEPER AND DeEPER StT1LL.”—(Our ridling correspondent has promised to 
repent and lead a virtuous life if we will but insert the following conundrum. 
We comply with his request, not so much from any faith that we have in his 
promised reformation,jas from a hope that society will be so incensed at his 
last crime, as to insist on our giving him up to justice, which we will certainly 
do, if required, from a sense of duty, as well as a keen desire to get rid of him.J— 
When does a sculptor explode in strong convulsions?—When he makes ‘aces 
and busts.—Man tn the Moon for July. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 


The Certificate for Killing Hares Bill, and the Certificate for Killing Hares 
(Scotland) Bill, passed through Committee. 


The Evicted Destitute Poor (Ireland) Bill was read a third time and passed. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 
THE ALLEGED SUPPRESSION OF DESPATCHES. 
Mr. Hawes made a statement explanatory of the charge brought against him 
by Lord G. Bentinck, of having either been troubled with the shortest memory 
since the days of Theodore Majocchi, or of having been a party to the getting- 


up of ante-dated minutes on the back of the despatches withheld from the Sugar | 


Committee. The hon. member asserted that it was his and Lord Grey’s inten- 
tion that the despatches should have been regularly laid before the Committee, 
but he confessed they had not been so laid, and he placed the blame on two 
clerks in the Colonial Office. He called on Lord G. Bentinck either to withdraw 
his accusation of the concoction of the minutes, or to institute a searching in- 
quiry into the whole transaction. 

Lord G. BENTINCK, admitting that the circumstances stated by thehon. member 
relative to the making of the minutes on the back of the despatches were 
correct, could not avoid reiterating his surprise at the unaccountable ‘want of 
memory evinced by the hon. member during his examination before the com- 
mittee. The noble Lord minutely dissected this evidence, and referred to many 
collateral facts to prove that there had been a systematic attempt on the part of 
the Colonial Office to suppress the truth, and to keep back from the debates in 
Parliament, and from the Sugar Committee, evidence that told against their own 
theories. The charge he (Lord G. Bentinck) made against Lord Grey and the 
Colonial Office was that of politically holding back, for political purposes, docu- 
ments most material for a fair verdict on the West India question—he did not 
charge them with any sordid fraud. As an independent member of Parliament, 
it was his duty to arraign high Ministers of State whenever he found them 
oe and to prove that they had forfeited their claim to the confidence of the 

Lord J. Russet required the noble Lord to state distinctly whether he 
maintained the charge that the minutes had been fraudulently concocted, or 
the alternative, that Mr. Hawes had the shortest memory since the days of 
Theodore Majocchi. 

Mr. DisRaELi thought that Lord G. Bentinck had admitted that the circum- 
stances relative tothe making of the minutes were correctly stated ; but it was 
still an extraordinary fact that three despatches had been withheld from the 
committee. The Government were obliged to plead guilty to that charge—they 
said they had committed a blunder, but not a crime—their only defence being 
to throw the blame upon two gentlemen in the Colonial Office. This was one of 
those cases that peculiarly called for investigation. The honourable member 
then instanced a declaration made by Lord Grey, in the House of Lords, rela- 
tive toa memorial from certain proprietors and lessees in Jamaica, and charged 
his Lordship with having used this memorial to lead to the inference that a 
renovation had taken place in Jamaica such as to hold out inducements for the 
investment of British capital, whereas the words of the memorialists were, that 
they could not cultivate their sugar plantations for another year. The hon. 
Member said he could not find a term sutticiently strong to desiguate his con- 
demnation of such mutilation and misrepresentation of documents by a high 
Minister of State. 

After remarks from Mr. V. Smith, Sir J. Pakington, and Sir G. Grey, Lord G. 
BENTINCK said he remained of the same opinion, that Mr. Hawes’s memory was 
of the shortest and his apprehension of the most obtuse kind during his exami- 
nation before the Committee. 

; Mr. CuaRTeRis and Mr. NewDeEGarE offered a few observations, and the sub- 
ject dropped. 

To a question from Mr. B. Osborne, Lord PALMERSTON replied that the only 
channel of communication in London at present, between the Spanish and British 
Government, was the Consular agent. 

: [SUGAR DUTIES. 

The adjourned debate on the motion to go into committee to consider the 
Sugar Duties, and Sir J. Pakington’s amendment thereto, was resumed by Mr. 
G. THOMPSON, who opposed both the proposition of the Government and the re- 
solution moved as an amendment. He believed the Ministerial plan to be a 
change which would give no advantage to the colonists, and an unnecessary de- 
parture from the principles of the Act of 1846 ; he should, therefure, vote against 
it. Protection he regarded as an injustice to the consumers in this country ; he 
should, therefore, vote against the amendment. 

Mr. BERNAL upset several of the statements made by Mr. Wilson and other 
members in the course of the debate, and adduced a large amount of facts, de- 
rived from personal experience, to show the injury done to the West India 
Colonies by past legislation, and to demonstrate the perfect inutility of the reme- 
dies proposed by the Government. The hon. member concluded his speech by 
declaring his intention to vote for Ministers—an announcement that convulsed 
the House with laughter. 

Sir J. GRanam said he had given an unwilling assent to the Act of 1846, but 
as it was passed, after a full consideration of all its consequences by both Houses 
of Parliament, he considered it had settled the question of our policy with re- 
spect to sugar. When he found Mr. Disraeli boast that his prophecy of reaction 
from free-trade policy was about to arrive; when he heard Lord Stanley in 
another place propose a prolongation of the time within which the Corn Laws 
shall expire; when he found Mr. Herries give his opinion that nothing short ot 
protection amounting to prohibition could effectually benetit the West India 
Colonies ; when he heard the Duke of Richmond anathematising ‘“‘cheapness” 
in articles of Consumption—he considered these were the indications of inten- 
tions to take the first step towards that reaction which had been prophesied ; 
and as he felt satisfied that a reversal of the policy lately adopted would be im- 
practicable, impossible, and the reverse of conservative, he would oppose the 
amendment before the House, and vote for the motion to go into Committee and 
consider the proposal of the Government. 

Mr. CALLAGHAN supported the Ministerial proposition so far as sugar was con- 
cerned, reserving himself on the question of spirits. 

On the motion of Sir R. INGLIs, the debate was adjourned to Thursday. 

The Public Works (Ireland) (No. 2) Bill was read a second time. : 

The Prisons Bill passed through committee. 

The committee on the Highways Bill was nominated.—Adjourned. 

HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tvespay. 
THE MISSING DESPATCH. 

Earl Grey drew the attention of the House to certain despatches from the 
West India Islands, and entered into a lengthened statement with a view to ex- 
onerate the Colonial Office frum the charge preferred against it py Lord George 
Bentinck, in the House of Commons, ot having wilfully, and with a view to de 
ceive the West India Committee, withheld these despatches from the committee 
and from Parliament. He admitted that a mistake had been committed in con- 
nexion with some of these despatches by the subordinates of the department. 
who had been instructed to lay the despatch of Governor Grey before the Com- 
mittee. He then indignantly repelled the insinuations of political fraud made 
against himself and Mr. Hawes, and deplored the recklessness with which some 
members of the other House of Parliament had recently indulged in charges of 
the gravest character against parties connected, in different capacities, with the 
Government, a course which he deprecated for many reasons, but more particu- 
larly for the danger which such a practice involved to the efficiency of the Go- 
vernment and the prestige of our institutions. He concluded by moving that an 
address be presented to her Majesty, praying her Majc sty to lay upon the table 
of the House the correspondence which had taken place between the Colonial 
Department and the sugar-growing colonies of the Crown. 

Lord STANLEY denied that any personal imputation was cast on the noble 
Earl—the charge was against the Colonial Office ; and the noble Lord who made 
it was as free from any personal imputation as the noble Earl himself. He did 
not believe that any documents had been purposely withheld from the Com- 
mittee by the noble Earl; but the circumstances were sufficiently suspicious to 
demand explanation, and to shield those who demanded that explanation from 
any charge of having been actuated by malicious or sinister motives. 

Lord BrouGHAM exonerated Earl Grey from any improper conduct whatever, 
and regretted the time of tiie House should be taken up with a matter entirely 
foreign to the business, and which bore relation to the amount of information 
urnished to 4 committee of the other House. 

Earl Grey said that Lord G, Bentinck was apt, in advocating great ques- 
tions, to attribute unworthy motives to his opponents. He vindicated the ob- 
servations of Lord J. Russell towards the noble Lord, although those observa- 
tions were misunderstood. What his noble colleague meant to say was, that 
the suspicions which the noble Lord was compelled to entertain while inves- 
tigating the transactions of the turf, he carried with him when challenging the 
proceedings of a totally different class of society. 

Lord STANLEY reiterated his disclaimer of any personal imputation on Earl 
Grey, but insisted that documents had been brought imperfectly under the no- 

ce of Parliament. 

The Marquis of Lanspowng thought the matter had been set at rest by the 
speech of his noble friend at the head of the Colonial department, and 
deprecated the acrimony which had pervaded the debates on the subject. 

After some observations from Lord REDESDALE, the motion was agreed to, and 
the subject dropped.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tvespay. 


At four o’clock, there being but 31 members present, the House stood 
adjourned to the following day. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Wepnespay. 

The House sat from noon to six o’clock. 

Joun Mitcnet.—Sir G. Grey took an opportunity of stating that there was 
no truth in the rumour that John Mitchel had breakfasted at the mess of the 

fficers of the Shearwater. 

DERBY SWEEPS.—In reply to a question from Sir R. Inglis, Sir G. Grey said 
that he had made inquiries respecting the legality of Derby sweeps, and found 
that, by the 42nd Geo. II., cap. 19, they were illegal. They were also illegal by 
the 6th and 7th Wm. IV.; and instructions had been issued to the Excise to take 
the necessary steps to put a stop to them in future. 

RomMAN CATHOLIC Rétier Bitt.—On the motion for going into Committee 
on the Roman Catholic Relief Bill, Mr, Gortne moved, as an amendment, that 
the House resolve itself into a Committee on the bill on that day fortnight.— 
A discussion ensued, in which Sir H. Willoughby, Sir G. Grey, Mr. Forbes, Mr. 





Sergeant Talfourd, Mr. Newdegate, and Colonel Conolly took ; after which 
the House divided and the amendment was negatived bya ity OF 102 to 76. 
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; The House then went into Committee, and some very elose divisions took 


place, in one of which an amendment moved by the Attorney-General was only 
carried by the casting vote of the Chairman. Very little progress was made in 
Committee.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Tuurspay. 
The report on the Ecclesiastical Unions and Divisions of Parishes (Ireland) 
Bill was brought up and agreed to. 
Law or EnTatt (ScoTLAND) Bitu.—This bill was read a second time and 
ordered to be committed.—Adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuourspay. 

Tue New Reronm MovemMENT.—At the request of Lord J. Russett, Mr. HUME 
consented to put off the adjourned debate on his motion upon this subject from 
the next day (Friday) to Thursday next. 

SUGAR DUTIES.—ADJOURNED DEBATE. 

Sir R. H. Inctis commenced the debate. The hon. gentleman opposed the 
Government measure, on the ground that it was part of a scheme of policy which 
encouraged slavery and the slave-trade. 

Mr. BARKLEY also opposed the measure of the Government, and contended 
that a fixed differential duty of 10s. on slave produce for a few years would 
effect more good for our colonies than the present scheme. 

Mr. Lasovcuere strongly advocated the Government plan. 

In the debate which ensued, Mr. GouLBURN supported the amendment, while 
Sir R. Peet supported the measure of the Government. 


On a division, the proposition of the Government was carried by a majority of | 


260 to 245. 
Adjourned. 


NATIONAL SPORTS 


How beauteous are rouleaus! how charming chests 
Containing ingots, bags of dollars, coins 
(Not of old victors, all whose heads and crests 
Weigh not the thin ore where their visage shines, 
But) of fine unclipt gold, where duly rests 
Some likeness, which the glittering cirque confines 
Of modern, reigning, sterling, stupid stamp— 
Yes! ready money ¢ Aladdin's lamp. BYRON. 

If it be a gracious philosophy to find “sermons in stones,” it will not be ob- 
jected against essays of this nature, that occasionally they point a moral. Those 
who watch the progress of our National Sports cannot but remark that their 
changes are singularly akin to the operations of matters of higher social ac- 
count ; that a graver character “ grows with their growth and strengthens with 
their strength ;” that the youth of sporting, like the spring-tide of those who 
adopt it, is a season of flowers and blossoms—but that both the harvest and the 
reapers come in due time. The simple wreath of evergreen—which Pindar sings 
was the Olympian trophy—was represented by the silver bell, the bauble which 
constituted our own racing prize in the early age of the turf. We have no au- 
thentic records of the substitute for the “‘chaplet of wild olive ;” but our “ bell” 
presently became a “ bowl,” anon a “‘cup;” then a vase, or piece of plate, or 
shield, or candelabrum, or some such ornamental contrivance. 


In the course of last year, a professional proprietor of race-horses won more | 


cups, vases, shields, candelebra, &c., than his house could hold: trophies 
intended to decorate the castles and banquet-halls of those who formerly 
represented the cause of our National Sport—the turf. Similar prizes awaited 
the skill and spirit of the yacht sailor. But the cunning of the marine 
modeller was soon exhausted, and nothing remained to him in the fact or fable 
of the sea whence to design an appropriate reward for amateur naviga- 
tion. Still, rather than insult amphibious chivalry “‘ with common dross,” re- 
course was had to the domestic circle ; and we have witnessed a naval triumph 
crowned with “a silver teapot, sugar-bowl and cream-jug to correspond.” 

Britain !—what guerdon waits on thy sea-service ; 

From glory—down to a complete tea-service ! 





Like the turfite, during the past season one yachtsman carried off “ tin ” 
enough to furnish a silversmith’s shop: his cabin had all the air of a butler’s 
pantry—preparing for company. But this gentleman’s wager-yacht was no 
more constructed upon the principle of yacht-sailing, than the trainer’s house 
upon that of the noble’s mansion. His wager-craft was a spectre boat—no- 
thing but ribs and spars: made to sail—as the razor-rogue’s blades were made 
to sell. Now the commentary on these facts is the change whereof they are 
the cause and not the consequence. Specie is fast becoming a substitute for 
honorary prizes. The Royal Thames Yacht Club now give money in lieu of 
“mugs;” and the turf, instead of incomprehensible allegories in pewter and 
ormolu, rouleaus, bags of dollars, coins. . . . . It is the harvest-time 
of sporting. Thus, in this barren interval, this week of most unwelcome ease, 
when neither Diana nor Venus (in capacity of sea-nymph) is in the ascendant, 
we have taken occasion to point out the bias of sporting as it at present pre- 
vails. Stewards of races, regattas, and revels of all sorts and societies, are 
now to look upon themselves as chancellors of the sporting exchequer. They 
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' ewt. Town tallow, 44s to 44s 6d per cwt., net cash. 


must eschew the ornamental, and bestow on their duties attentions of ‘“‘a ster- | 





ling stamp.” 
TATTERSALL’S. 
Tuurspay.—Some little business was done at the undermentioned prices, 
most of which will be found to agree pretty nearly with those last quoted :— 
JULY STAKES. 
6 to 4 on The Flying Dutchman. 
LIVERPOOL CUP. 
10 to | agst Cawroush (t) 20 to 1 agst Vampyre 


20 to 1 agst Montpensier 
10 to 1 —— Executor 


25 to | —— Lightning 
GOODWOOD STAKES. 


9 to 1 agst Crozier 15 to 1 agst Tartar 


20 to 1 agst Deloraine 








10 to 1 —— Diplomatist 16 to | —— Gaiety 25 tol Millwood 
13 to 1 _—— Remembrance 20 to 1 —— Reflection (t) 25 to | —— Baronet (t) 
14 to 1 —— Chat 20 to 1 —— Chanticleer (t) 30 to 1 —— Watchdog 


GOODWOOD CUP. 
| 4to 1 agst Van Tromp 
ST. LEGER. 
| 3to 1 agst Springy Jack 


2 to 1 agst The Hero Sto | agst Cossack 
ag 


5 to 4 agst Surplice | 6 tol agst Justice to Ireland 
DE . 
30 to 1 agst Borneo 33 to l agst Saucy Dick 
33 to 1 Sriel 33 to 1 —— Osterley 
33 to 1 agst Jndas 


25 to 1 agst Elthiron 
25 to 1 —— Honeycomb 





MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 

The early news from Paris on Monday leaving the issue of the sanguinary 
struggle then existing in a state of doubt, caused the opening prices of Consols 
to be quoted at a fall of about 3 per cent. The first quotation was 82j for the 
opening, and after a slight rally some bargains were done at 82}. On the 
publication, however, of the second editions of the morning papers, detailing 
the gradual defeat of the insurgents, prices rapidly advanced; and 833 buyers 
was the closing quotation. The continued success of the French government in- 
duced a further advance on Tuesday. During the day Consols fluctuated only 
between 83§ buyers and sellers, closing at 82$ to §. Wednesday’s Market opened 
steadily, and, although the business transacted was most limited, Consols closed 
at an advance of } per cent., the price being 83g to §. On Thursday the Market 
was again buoyant, the abundance of money more than counterbalancing any 
pressure on the Market from Foreign political events. At present the specu- 
lators appear to be all for “the rise;” and as the Budget will not appear 
during this account, the chances are favourable. How the deficiency in the 
revenue is to be provided for, forms no subject for consideration just now; but 
must shortly exercise sone influence on prices. Exchequer Bills have scarcely 
varied; but India Bonds quote unusually low prices. Reduced has recovered 
its relative posit.on in the price list. At the close of the week there was a 
steady market at the following rates :—Bank Stock, 189$; Reduced, 843; New 
Three-and a-Quarter per Cent. Annuities, 843; Long Annuities, to expire Jan. 
1860, 8 11-16; Ditto’ October 10, 1859, 8 7-16; India Bonds, £1000, 20 p; Con- 
sols for Opening, 83] ; Exchequer Bills, £1000, 39 p; Ditto, £500, 39 p; Ditto, 
Small, 38 p; Ditto, 2d., 29. 

The Foreign Market was heavy on Monday, Spanish quoting the decline of 11} 
for the Five per Cents, and Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents also marking a 
decline. On Tuesday, however, there was a trifling rally, Mexican advancing to 
164; Spanish Five per Cents to 112; the Three per Cents to 22%; and Dutch 
Two-and-a-Half per Cents to 43}. There has been but slight variation since, 
and the state of inactivity reigning in the market may be seen by the following 
quotations being the only business registered at the close of the week :—Bra- 
zilian Bonds, 64; Mexican, Five per Cent., 1846, 16}; Portuguese, Four per 
Cent., 153; Spanish, Passive, 3; Dutch Four per Cent. Certificates, 653 ; Ditto, 
Bonds, 633. 

At the beginning of the week the Railway Market displayed considerable de- 





pression. Great Westerns, North-Westerns, and Midlands suffered the most ex- 
tensively. It proved, however, a speculative movement, and the parties, having 


oversold themse)ves, were obliged to buy in, which rallied prices. Notwithstand- 
ing this rise, the market is anything but firm, from the state of the trattic re- 
turns of the established lines, and the remote prospects of lines progressing be- 
ing able to find the funds for completion except at a ruinous sacrifice 
of the original proprietary. Prices at the close of the week were, for 
Birmingham and Oxford Junction, 23; Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and 
Dudley, 133; Boston, Stamford, and Birmingham, 33; Caledonian, 30 ; Chester 
and Holyhead, 20}; Eastern Counties, 14; ; Ditto, New Guaranteed Six per 
Cent, 3; East Lincolnshire, 203; Great Northern, 53 ; Great South. and West. 
(Ireland), -20j; Great North of England, 230; Ditto, New, £15, 28; Great 
Western, 85 ; Ditto, Half Shares, 48 , Ditto, Quarter Shares, 14] ; Hull and Selby, 
Quarter Shares, 503; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 72 ; Ditto, Fifths,.7 ; Ditto, New, 
Gua. Six per Cent, 23; Leeds and Bradford, 89}; London and Blxckwall, 43; 
Lond., Brighton, and S. Coast, 30} ; Do., New £5, guar. Six per Ce. .., 2); Lond. 
and North-West., 120}; Ditto New, 23; London and S.-West., 454); Manchester, 
Buxton, and Matlock, $; Midland, 99}; Ditto Birmingham and Derby, 
73$; North British, 214; Doitto, Quarters, 4{; North Staffordshire, 93; 
Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 26§; Reading, Guildford, and iteigate, 
63; Shrewsbury and Birmingham, 2§; Do. do., Class B, 1f; South-Eastern, 
3%; Do., No. 3, 15$ ; York, Newcastle, and Berwick, 31}; Do. Original New and 
Berwick, 30}; Do. Extenswn, No. 1, 17); Do. G. N. E, Preference, 8}; Do., 
East and West Riding Extension, 303; Namur and Liege, 2; Northern of 
France, 4}; Sambre and Meuse, 2§. 


One of the constables, who were severely wounded by stones thrown 
at them by the rabble, while escorting refractory paupers through the streets of 





| Norwich last week, has died 


of his wounds, and others of the force have 
been disqualified for duty, but ate slowly recovering. . . 


| 
| 
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"THE MARKETS. 


_ 
Corn EXCHANGE (Friday).—A very moderate supply of wheat of home produce hes | een 
received up to our market this week, coastwise as well #8 by lvnd cerriage. To-d«y the show 
of samples of that grain were smal] in the extreme. Selected qualities «f beth red and white 
moved off steadily, st, in s: me instar ces, an advance on the prices «f Monday of Is per quar- 
ter. All ther kinds were firm, and quite as dear. Scarcely sny foreign wheat hes come in 
since our report. R-ther 1 rge quentities were disposed of tv country dealers, at extreme 
r tes«f currency. Bonded parcels were quite as dear, notwithstanding the advance in the 
duty to 10s per quarter. Bailey was a slow inquiry, but, »s the imports aren ts» large this 
week, h Iders would not submit to any further reduction in value. The malt trade was very 
dull, find 1 te rates were with difficulty supported. Outs, beans, peas, and all other articles 
moved off sl »wly, at late rates. . . 

ARRIVALS. English: wheat, 2930; barley, 80; oats, 1490. Irish: oats, 1850. Foreign : 
wheat, 140; barley, 5420; oats, 12,170 Flour, 1890 sacks; malt, 910 quarters. . 

English.—Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 45s to 548; ditto, white, 49s to 578; Norfolk and 
Suffolk, red, 44s to 48s; ditto, white, 46s to 53s: rye, 31s to 33s; grinding barley, 25s to 30s; 
distilling ditto, 25s to 30s; malting ditto, 30s to 33s; Norfolk and Lincoln malt, 56s to 58s; 
brown ditto, 48s to 548; Kingston and Ware, 58s to 60s; Chevalier, 60s to 61s; Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire feed oats, 198 to 22s; potato ditto, 22s to 25s; Youghal and Cork, black, 16s to 
20s; ditto, white, 2 : tick beans, new, 33s to 35s; ditto, old, 40s to 428; grey peas 
35s to 38s; maple. 3 to 388: white, 35s to 37s; boilers, 37s to 40s, per quarter. Town-made 
flour, 39s to 44s ; Suffolk, 34s to 378; Stockton and Yorkshire, 33s to 36s, per 280 lbs.— 
Foreign: Danzig red wheat, —s to —s; white, —s to —8; barle 8 to —s; oats, —8 to —8; 
beans, —s to —s; peas, —s to —s per quarter. Flour, American, 22s to 27s per barrel; Baltic 
—s to —s per barrel 7 

The Seed Market.—For all kinds of seeds the demand has ruled heavy. In prices, how- 
ever, we have no change to notice. . 

Linseed, English, sowing, 56s to 60s; Baltic, crushing, 44s to 48s; Mediterranean and 
Odessa, 42s to 468; hempseed, 35s to 38s per quarter; coriander, 16s to 20s per cwt.: brown 
mustard seed, &s to 10s; white do., 6s to 9s 0d; tares, 5s 6d to 6s 6d per bushel. English rape- 
seed, £30 to £34 per last of ten quarters; linseed cakes, English, £12 10s to £13 0s , ditto 
foreign, £8 to £8 10s per 1000 ; rapeseed cakes, £5to £5 10s per ton ; canary, 73s to 76s pe 
quarter. English clover-seed, red, —s to —s; extra, —s to —s; white, —s to —s8; extra, up to 
—s. Foreign, red, —s to —s; extra, —s; white, —s to —s; extra, —s per cwt. 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis are from 7d to 73d; of household 
ditto, 5d to 64d per 4lb loaf. 

Imperial Weekly Average.—Wheat, 46s 11d; barley, 31s 2d; oats, 20s 9d; rye, 29s 4. 
beans, 36s 11d; peas, 38s 4d. 

The Six Weeks’ Average.—Wheat, 47s 74; barley, 31s 94; oats, 20s 8d; rye, 29s 7d 
beans, 37s 3d; peas, 37s 4d. 

Duties on Foreign Corn.—Wheat, 10s 04; barley, 2s 0d; oats, 2s 6d; rye, 280d; beans 
28 Od; peas, 2s Od. 

7ea.—A small public sale has taken place since our last. 
steady, and prices were fairly supported. r : 

Sugar.—Fine parcels of sugar have been in steady request this week, but all other kinds 
have met a slow inquiry. In prices we have no material alteration to notice. 

Coffce.—The qualities brought forward have been by no means extensive. On the whole 
the demand has ruled firm, but we have no improvement to notice in value. 

Provisions.—We have again to report a very dull inquiry for Dutch butter, at the late re- 
duction in value. Fine marks are selling at 80s to 84s; and inferior and surplus, 668 to 78s 
per cwt. Irish butter has declined 2s per cwt. Waterford, landed, firsts, 83s to 84s ; Limer- 
ick, 82s to 84s ; Cork, 84s to 86s; and Clonmel and Carlow, 84s to 86s percwt. English butter 
moves off slowly, at barely late rates. Fine Dorset, 888 to 90s; middling and good, 84s to 
86s; and fine Devon, 84s to 88s per cwt. Fresh, 9s to Lis per dozen ibs. Choice bacon is quite 
as dear, but other kinds are neglected. Prime sizeable Waterford, landed, 70s to 75s; heavy 
68s to 72s ; Limerick, sizeable, 66s to 71s; and heavy, 66s to 68s percwt. All other kinds of 
provisions are a slow inquiry, at late rates. 

Tallow.—P.Y.C. on the spot, 44s 6d to 45s; and for delivery in the last three months, 43s per 
































































































































































































The biddings were tolerably 






































Oils.—The demand is tolerably steady, but we have no improvement to notice in value. 

Spirits.—So little business has been doing in this market that prices are almost nominal. 

Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £2 18s to £3 12s; clover ditto, £3 18s to £4 128; and straw 
£1 2s to £1 10s per load. 

Wool.—The public sales are progressing slowly, at a fall in prices of from 1d to 2d per Ib 
Privately next to nothing is doing. 

Coals (Friday).—Belmont, 15s 3d; Bell, 15s ; Haswell, 16s 3d ; Caradoc, 15s ; Denison 
l4s 6d ; Tees, 16s ; Stewart's, 16s per ton. 

Hops (Friday).—An extremely heavy demand continues to be experienced for all kinds of 
hops, the show of which is seasonably extensive, and prices have further declined 2s per cwt. 
The plantation accounts are favourable, and the duty is called from £190,000 to £200,000.— 
Sussex pockets, £2 14s to £3 2s ; Weald of Kent, ditto, £2 18 to £33s ; Mid and East Kent, 
ditto, £3 Ss to £5 6s. 

Smithfield (Friday).—The supply of beasts in to-day’s market was by no means so large 
as that exhibited on this day se’nnight, nevertheless it was quite equal to the wants of the 
butchers. Comparatively speaking, the beef trade was firm, and in some instances the quo- 
tations had an upward tendency ; however, the highest general figure for the best Scots did 
not exceed 4s per 8lbs. With foreign beasts we were scantily supplied ; but from Scotland 
we received 350 Scots. The numbers of sheep were tolerably good ; ali breeds moved off s.ea- 
dily at fully, but at nothing quotable beyond, Monday's prices. or lambs we have to report 









































a very inactive demand, at iv some instauces a decline in value of 2d per 8ibs. From the Isle 
of Wight 150 came fiesh tohand. There was rather more done ia calves, at the late decline 
Milch cows were very dull, at from £15 


im price. Pigs moved off heavily at our quotations. 







id ; prime large oxen, 
inferior sheep, 3s 10d to 4s 2d ; second quality ditto, 4s 2d to 4s 4d; prime coarse-woolled ditto, 
4s 6d to 4s 84; prime South Down ditto, 4s 10d to 5s 0d ; large coarse calves, 3s 4d to 3s 10d ; 





4s 6d; lambs, 4s 8d to 5s 10d 
22s each. Total supplies : Beasts, 


pigs, 320. Foreign supplies : Beasts. 





; cows, 113; sheep and lambs, 10,400; calves, 622 ; 
, 72; sheep, 140; calves, 242. 
Newgate and Leadenhall (Friday).—These markets were tolerably steady to-day, at full 
prices :-— 
Per 8ib by the carcase :—Inferior beef, 2s 6d to 2s 8d ; middling ditto, 2s 10d to 3s 0d ; prime 
large ditto, 3s 2d to 3s 4d; prime small ditto, 3s 4d to 3s 6d; large pork, 3s 8d to 4s 2d; inferior 
mutton, 3s 4d to 3s 6d; middling ditto, 3s 8d to 4s 4d: prime ditto, 4s 6d to 4s 8d; veal, 3s 4d to 


4s 2d; small pork, 4s 4d to 4s Sd; lamb, 4s 8d to 5s 10d, ROBT. HERBERT. 








THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 23. 

WAR-OFFICE, JUNE 23. 
12th Foot: Lieut G C Bisshopp to be Capt, vice Marcon; Ensign E Herrick to be Lieut, vice 
isshopp; T W Goodrich to be Ensign, vice Herrick. ) 
i vice Burns. 2st: Captain L C Irwin to be Captain vice Fraser. 35h: Major 














to be Lieutenant, vice Price; R L Craster to be Ensign, vice Blyth. 39th: Ensign J 
Agnew to be Lieutenant, vice Smith; B Harrison to be Ensign, vice Agne . $8 North- 
cote to be Ensign, vice Havelock. 44th: Major J H O Moore to be Major, vice Browne 
62nd: Ensign H M Burns to be Lieut, vice N H Flood. 74th: Lieut A E Mulloy to be Lieut, 
vice Williams. 77th: Serg-Major J R Broading to be Quartermaster, vice T Smedley. 86th: 
Ensign H M Havelock to be Lieut, vice Mildmay. 87th: Lieut W H Taylor to be Captain, 
vice J Boyd; Second Lieut W Murphy to be First Lieut, vice Taylor; J Lucas to be Second 
Lieut, vice Murphy. 89th: Lieut T H Williams to be Lieut, vice Mulloy. 92nd: Capt G 
Cresswell to be Capt, vice Caldwell; Lieut J G Hay to be Capt, vice Cresswell; Ensign G W 
H Ross to be Lieut, vice Hay; W Miller to be Ensign, vice Ross. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
J BEAMAN, Staffordshire, iron manufacturer. W IT GROVE, Arthur-street West, London- 
bridge, wholesale dealer in sugars. 





BANKRUPTS. 

J C WEIPPERT, Soho-square, music-seller. R H WATSON, Vauxhall, manufacturing 
chemist. C SIMS, Dimmock’s-wharf, wharfinger. G FRANCIS, Liverpool, tailor. B 
SMITH, Ashton-under-Lyne, tailor and draper. J MYCOCK, Longsight, near Mauchester, 
publican. W WATTS, Ashton-under-Lyne, draper. G HESKETH, Manchester, straw- 
bonnet dealer. R JONES, Edenfield, cotton-spinner. G COWAN, Coventry, araper. J 
ADAMS, Longton, Staffordshire, earthenware manufacturers. J JOHNSTON, Stamford, 
hosier FELLOWS, Bilston, japanner. S Pratt, Coventry, victualler. MHO.MES Bils:on, 
victualler. G HUXMAN, Totness, Devon, wine and spirit merchant. J HUDSON, Lark-hall- 
lane, Clapham, boarding-house-keeper. G WILKINSON, Louth, builder. T K ADAMS, Bir- 
mingham, gun-manufacturer J NiCHOLLS, Longton, Stoke-upon-Trent, earthenware- 
manufacturer. J WOODYATT, Whitton, Northwich, joiner and builder. J LLOXD, Liver- 
pool, boot and shoe manufacturer. W HARTLEY, Banbury, Oxfordshire, baker, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

D ROBERTSON, Aberdeen, hotel-keeper. D DAVIDSON, Leith, corn-merchant. NSHAW, 
Johnstone, Renfrewshire, grocer. J DAVIDSON, Jun., Dundee, flax-spinner. FRAME and 
Son, Glasgow, provision merchants. GIBSON, ROBINSON, and SKINNER, Glasgow, calico- 
printers. J DAVIDSON and Co, Leith, merchants. 











TUESDAY, JUNE 27. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
JOSEPH HIRST, late of New-bank, Yorkshire, wire drawer. 
BANKRUPTS. 

B PEACH, Gravesend, discount broker. J SABBERTON, Sutton-street, Lambeth, tailor 
S GAWAN, Holland-street, Surrey, victualler. J EVERY, sen., Lewes, iron founder. C 
BROWN, New Sarum, Wiltshire, stone mason. RH MORGAN, Mansfield-place, Kentish- 
town, licensed victualler. W. CLAY, Cheapside, warehouseman. J NEWMAN, Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight, builder J LOVESEY, Cheltenham, librarian. G W MITCHELL, Bristol 
lodging-house keeper. E PARRY, Hay, Breconshire, corn merchant. G SLATER, Don- 
caster, ironmonger. T HILL and H STOCK, Tremadoc and Portmadoc, Carnarvonshire, 
manufacturers of slate goods. J RHODES, Clegg-hall, Lancashire, cotton spinner. W 
EMMERSON, North Shields, banker. 


BIRTHS. 

In Chester-street, the wife of the Rev Edward Arthur Dliogworth, of ason ——At Kensing- 
ton, the lady of Captain R E Ludlow, of a daughter——At 26, Park Village East, Regent’s- 
park, the wife of the Kev John W H Molyneux, of a daughter. At the Rectory, Easton 
Grey, Wilts, Mrs William S$ Birch, of a son.——On the 22ud June, at Lark Hall-lane, Clap- 
ham, Mrs J G Perkins, of a daughter.——At Ham House, Suirey, the Hon Mrs Frederick 
Tollemache, of a daughter.——At Cushendeen, in the county of Antiim, the wife of Captain 
Edward Holland, RN, of a son. At North Bank, Regent’s-park, the wife of Lieut-Col 
Kitchener, of a daughter.—The wite of the Rev Edward Walford, MA, late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford, of a daughter. — At Wigtown, NB, on the 27th of June, the lady of John 
M*Master, of Kildarrock, of a daughier. 








TA . 

On the 28th June, 1848, at the Roman Catholic Church, East Stonehouse, by the Rev Mark 
Oleron, James Cuhill, Esq, Royal Engineer Department, to Margaret Sophia, eldest daughter 
of the late Major Moore, K M.— Un Wednesday, the 28th of Juce, at Friern Burnet, by the 
Rev John Graham, James Louis St Clair, Esq, of the Madras army, second son of Colonel $ 
Clair, late of the Royal Artillery, to Juliet, second daughter of George Crawshay, Esq, of 
Colney Haich, Middlesex.——At St James's, Westbour.e-terrace, David T Avsted, Esq 
M A, F RS, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, and Protessor of Geology in Kicg’s College 
London, &c¢, of 36, Gloucester-road, Myde-park, to Augusta Dorothea Hackett, younges 
daughter of the late Alexander Baillie, Esq, of Green-street, Grosvenor-square.— At 8 
John’s, Hackney, the Rev William Denton, M A, of Worcester College, Oxford, to Jane 
youngest daughter of William Hurst Ashpitel, Esq, of Clapton-square.»—— At Clifton Church 
Captain Henry B Savile, R A, third son of the lave Albany Savile, Esq, of Oaklands, Devon 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Cornelius O'Callaghan, Esq, ot Ballynahinch, county 
of Clare, Ireland.—— On the 22nd inst, st St. George's, Hanever-square, by the Rev G F 5 
John, MA, Sir Percy Florence Shelley. Bart, to Jane, relict of the Hon Charles Robert st 
John. — At Secanderabad, East ladies, Captain Gardner, 50th Madras Native Infantry, to 
Magdalena, daughter of the late Colonel Mein, her Majesty's 74th iment.—— At Camla 
county of Monaghan, William Fitzwilliam burton, Esq, of Burton Hall, county of Carlow 
to Coralie, daughter of Henry Lieyd, Esq, of Farrenrory, county of Tipperary, and grand- 
daughter of the late Sir John Craven Carden, of the Priory, and Templemore.— At 
St Giles's, Reading, Livutenant-General James Welsh, to Marianne, widow of the late R M 
Thomas, Esq 


DEATHS. 

At 12, Park-street, after a few days’ illness, the Viscount Lake.-—At North-end, Fulham 
Lieut G H Thomas, R N, aged 28.——At his brother's house, 3, St Andrew’s-place, hegent'se 
vark, the Rev John Hamilton Forsyth, aged 32. At Cheltenham, in her S5th year, Lad: 
Pepys, relict of the late Sir Lucas Pepys, Bart.——At his residetice, Park-road, Clapt 
aged 62, Mr Henry Pownall, of the Bank of Eugiand.——At Hi. bfield, hear Seuthas 
riet Louisa, the wife of Lieut-Colonel Eyre John Crabbe, K li. At his seat, beaumont, pear 
Cork, John Decourcey Beamish, Esq, RN, in his 26th year.——At Downton, hadnorshire, 
Mary Sarsfield, fourth daughter of Sir William and Lady Cockburn, in the i7th year of her 
age.——At Hastings, in ber 74th yeor, Mary, relict of the Key Webster Whistler, rector of 
Hastings and Newumber, Sussex.——In Gloucester-place, Portman: ©qu aclia, daughter of 
Maj-Gen Lautour, CB, K H.——At her father’s house, Eton-piace, aged 19, Gertrude Catherine, 
seventh and youngest daughter of the Hon Charles Ewan Law, M 1’, Recorder of London.— 
At 83, Baker-street, Portman-square, in her 92nd year, Marian, widow of the Kev Robert 
Hunter, D D, late Rector of Oketocd-Fitzpaine, Dorset Ann Matiiia Distin, aged 57, wite 
of Mr John Distin.——At Birmingham, William sheppey Greene, Esq, King's Dragoon Guards 
48.——At Gaston House, near bishop's storword, Emily Frances, daughter of the Rey 

Pelly, late Rector of Siston, aged 21. 
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The conflict began at an early hour (five o’clock), and after a severe struggle the 
barricades at the barriers of Rochechouart, and along the line of the outer Boule- 
vard, were carried early in the afternoon. It was proposed to bring cannon against 
the barricade Rochechonart. ‘ No,’ said the National Guards, ‘ we will storm 
it.’ ‘But the loss of life?’ ‘What care we for the loss of life? They (the 
insurgents) have not spared ours.’ And it was manfully stormed, though defended 
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INCIDENT ON THE BOULEVARDS 


by demons who resisted to the last. It was there that Roche, editor of Le Pere 
Duchesne, fell. He was summoned by a Garde Mobile to surrender, and 
having refused, the Garde shot him in the head. In falling, a pistol, which 
La Roche held in his hand, went off, and shot the Garde Mobile through the 


body. 
After the barricades had been carried by the troops and National Guards and 
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THE CANNONADE IN THE RUE STI. JACQUES.—SKEICHED FROM THE PONT 
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(Contin 

n the groin, from which it is understood that his death has resulted. J! ¢ 
following is the manner in which he was wounded :—The venerable yrelaie 
having offered Gen. Cavaignac to go on a mission of conciliation to the insui gent +, 
the offer was at once accepted, and three members of the National AssemLls, 
MM. Larabit, Galli-Cazalet, and Druet-Desvaux, volunteered to acconipany 
him. On their arrival at the entry to the Faubourg St. Antoine, the Archi 
bishop and his companions advanced to speak to the insurgents. They were 
just crossing the formidable barricade at the entrance to the faubourg, when 
unfortunately the beat of a drum alarmed the insurgents. They thought that 
the attack was about to recommence; some shots were discharged on both 
sides, and uuhappily one of the balls struck the Archbishop, who immediately 
fell. Some of the insurgents went immediately to the assistance of the venerable 
prelate, who was carried to the hospital of Quinze Vingts. As for M. Larabitand the 
other members, they hastened to descend from the barricade, but, as they had a‘- 
vanced too far to retreat, they fell into the hands of the insurgents, and remained pri- 
soners the whole ofthe night. Immediatelyafter being taken away, they were carried 
before the leader of the insurgents, who was dressed in the uniform of a Cuv- 
tain of the National Guard. The man promised to do all in his power to save 
them, and brought them to his own house. About three o’clock in the morning 
some of the insurgents went to M. Larabit, and asked him to interfere in their 
behalf with the Government, in order that hostilities might cease. M. Labarit 
agreed to do so, and to accompany the delegates of the insurgents to the As- 
sembly, promising at the same time to return again as a prisoner if the Govern- 
ment refused the proposal. Before starting, however, one of the insurgents 
enabled the three representatives to escape, and showed them a route by which 
they could get out of the faubourg. The lives of the representatives were 
several times threatened. The insurgents denied that the fatal shot came from 
their side. 

WiThe situation of Paris on Saturday night was still very alarming: though the 
insurgents had been driven from their positions on the left bank of the Seine, 
and that part of the city was quite free from them, being held by strong patrols 
of troops, National Guards, and Mobiles, they were posted in great force at 
various points on the right bank, from which the troops had been unable to 
dislodge them, notwithstanding the most vigorous and repeated assaults, in the 
course of which great loss of life occurred. The Faubourg St. Antoine and 
Faubourg du Temple, towards the east, and the Clos St. Lazare, in the north side 
of the town, formed their strongholds in this direction. 

SUNDAY. 
Those localities were the chief points of attack on the morning of Sunday 


Mobiles, the Clos St. Lazare became the theatre of the fighting at this end of the 
metropolis. A great hospital in that square, which is not yet finished, became 
the citadel of the insurrection (it was to have borne the name of Hépital Louis 
Philippe, but is now the Hépital de la République). The attack upon this strong- 
hold and the defence were among the most determined incidents of this dre 

insurrection. It was carried at three o’clock. From thence until nine o’clock 
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the troops were engaged in sweeping the Boulevards in the direction of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine. 

In the vicinity of the house on the Boulevard du Temple, from which 
Fieschi fired on Louis Philippe, the insurgents fought with the most determined 
courage throughout the day. Not content with defending the positions in the 
Rue de Crussol and the Rue Menel Montard, they determined on a sortie, and 
debouching from those streets spread themselves along the Boulevard to the 
ThéAatre de la Gaeité, fighting hand to hand with the troops, while their main 
body, sweeping by the Jardin Turc, drove the National Guards and troops past 
the Cadran Bleu, and into the Rue Charlot. Their success was of only brief 
duration. They were driven back at the point of the bayonet, and although 
they continued to resist for hours afterwards, were ultimately obliged to retreat. 

General Negrier, one of the Questors of the National Assembly, was killed on 
Sunday. In the course of the evening, after a sanguinary contest in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Hotel de Ville, he marched by the Quai des Ormes at the head 
of a detachment of the 24th of the line, with artillery and a body of the Na- 
tional Guard, in the direction of the Pont Marie and the barrack of the Célestins 
which was occupied by the insurgents. The General, accompanied by his aides- 
de-camp, carried in succession a great number of barricades, and after an obsti- 
nate resistance he re-captured the barracks, and drove the insurgents from the 
corn stores, where they had fixed themselves ; then returning by the Boulevard 
Bourdon, he sent Commandant Boizard, of the National Guard, to order rein- 
forcements, in order to disengage the upper part of the Rue St. Antoine from 
the insurgents, who were still in the neighbourhood of Saint Paul, when he was 
struck by a ball, at the entrance of the Rue Saint Antoine, in front of the great 
barricade which defends the entrance of the faubourg. General Charbonnel, a 
representative of the people, was severely wounded beside him. 
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“SHUT THE WINDOWS ! 


At nine o’clock on Sunday night orders were given that all the persiennes or 
shutters of the windows of allthe houses should be thrown and left open, as 
several National Guards and soldiers had been killed by shots fired within the 
houses by men concealed behind those persiennes. 

“* During the day, at Cligancourt, the troops found a pail filled with turpentine 
and other inflammable matter, and a syringe with which it was said the Com- 
munists were determined to set fire to the houses in Paris after they had pil- 
laged them. The troops likewise discovered the grocer who had supplied those 
materials, and were about to inflict summary justice on him when the unfortu- 
nate man supplicated them to spare his life, assuring them that he had been 
robbed of those articles by an armed force, who broke into his house. The in- 
flammable matter and apparatus were lodged in the marie of the 2nd arrondisse- 
ment. 

In the Faubourg du Temple, the femme (keeper) of a wine shop infused 
arsenic in the wine she served to the poor soldiers, many of whom fell dead in 
consequence of partaking of the deadly draught. 
repeated in other parts of Paris, and many soldiers thus miserably perished. 

One of the first orders of Genera! Cavaignac, after the cavital was declared in a 
state of siege, was that the troops of the line and the Garde Mobile should fight, 
and that the National Guard should guard the streets, prevent the assembling 
of crowds, and watch over the preservation of private property. The plan was 
an excellent one. It completely stopped all assistance being sent to the insur- 
gents. Every person not on duty as a National Guard was searched, his re- 
sidence asked, and he was led by a National Guard to his own door. No one 
was allowed to move about who was not possessed with a Jaisser passer, and 
even business was not taken for an excuse for being out in these terrible times. 

Many curious discoveries were made in consequence of this arrangement. In 
the Rue de Helder, and in the neighbourhood of Notre Dame de Lorette, well- 
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dressed females were detected carrying ball cartridges in their baskets. A man 
feigning to be-wounded was carried on a mattrass which was filled with gun- 


| powder and ball, and some hearses were seized which contained powder and 
ball 


On Sunday afternoon the following order was issued for the arrest of M. Emile 


| de Girardin, for the seizure of the Presse, and for the suppression of the opposi- 


The same occurrence was | 
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tion newspapers generally :— 
“FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
“ LIBERTY —EQU ALITY—FRATERNITY. 

“The Chief of the Executive Power,—In virtue of the decree of the National 
Assembly, which places the city of Paris in a state of siege, resolves :—‘ The 
Prefect of Police, and every agent of the public force, on the view of this present 
decree, will cause to be arrested the citizen Emile de Girardin, and to suppress 
the journal the Presse.’—‘ The Prefect of Police will immediately order the sei- 


| Guard and of the troops of the line. 


zure of all public newspapers, which, by their hostile publication, prolong the | 


struggle which is embruing the capital in blood, and compromising the safety of 
the Republic. “ CAVAIGNAC. 

“ Paris, June 25, 1848.” 

In consequence of this decree M. de Girardin was arrested at three o'clock, 
and sent to the Conciergerie. The article in the Presse of Sunday, complaining 
of Paris being under the regne du sabre, considered as having a tendency to 
create excitement and rebellion, was the cause of the arrest. 

The following ordinances were also issued the same night :— 

“ FRENCH REPUBLE. 
“ LIBERTY —EQUALITY—FRATERNITY. 

“ The Chiefof the Executive Power determines as follows :— 

“Every individual working at or raising barricades shall be considered as if 
he were taken with arms in his hands. ‘The Head of the Executive Power. 

“Paris, 25th June, 1848.” “ CAVAIGNAC,” 

“The head of the Executive Government determines:—The Mayors of the 
different arrondissements of Paris are to proceed forthwith to the disarming of 
of every National Guard who, without legitimate motive, has failed to answer to 
the appeals which have been made to him to join in the defence of the Republic. 

“ Paris, 25th June, 1848.” “E. CAVAIGNAC.” 

“Considering the decree of the National Assembly declaring Paris in a state 
of siege, we, the Commander-in-Chief of the military forces of the capital, in 
virtue of the powers conferred on us by the same decree, decree as follows :— 
Art. 1. All placards on political subjects, and not emanating from the authori- 
ties, are forbidden till the re-establishment of public tranquillity. Art. 2. All 
authorities, civil and military, will look to the execution of this decree. 

“24th June.” “ CAVAIGNAC.” 


CANNONADE IN THE CLOS 8ST. LAZARE. 


The Moniteur du Soir gives the following resumé of the operations of the 
army on Sunday :— 

“The attack was commenced at an early hour against the Faubourgs du 
Temple, St. Antoine, St. Denis, and the streets du Temple and St. Martin.— 
The Rue du Temple was first cleared, but the insurgents who were driven 
from it entrenched themselves in the faubourg of the same name, towards 
the Rue Saint-Maur, and joined their friends in La Villette and La Chapelle. 
The left bank of the Seine was completely in possession of the National 
At the Place Maubert, however, a mus- 
ket shot was fired from a window on the republican guard, which was drawn 
up there. The soldiers instantly entered the house, and having found the 
man who fired the shot, they forthwith put him to death. Some attempts 
were made during the day to erect barricades on the left bank of the Seine, 
but they were instantly destroyed by the National Guard and the troops of 
the line, who remained definitively masters of every point. On the right 
bank the contest was prolonged, but several of the barricades in the Rue St. 
Antc ine were carried and the insurgents lost ground. They retrenched themselves, 


| however, on other points, and forced their way into several houses, from whence 


| they fired on the troops. 


This occurred towards twelve o’clock in the Place 
du Chatelet, the Quay of the Magisserie, and in several adjoining streets. Some 
battalions of the National Guards of the departments, which were marching in 
perfect confidence on the Quai de la Megisserie, received several discharges 


| which caused them a severe loss. A similar occurrence took place at the Place 
| du Chatelet, and in the small streets in the neighbourhood, where the insur- 


| gents endeavoured to form barricades without success. 





Engineers and firemen 
were employed to dislodge the insurgents entrenched in the houses. Those 
houses were pierced in the rear or in the roof, a passage having been effected 
through the adjoining houses. At three o'clock the insurgents were defeated on 
almost every point. The Clos St. Lazare and the Faubourg du Temple were 
cleared. The insurgents then entrenched themselves in the Marais, where pre- 
parations were made to dislodge them. 

“ Five thousand muskets were captured by the National Guard, who passed 
from house to house until they reached the barricades. The engineers and corps 
of firemen afforded valuable assistance in accomplishing those perilous opera- 
tions. During those attacks, which cost several valuable lives, a superior officer 
of the artillery of the National Guard of Neuilly was severely wounded. An 
officer of the former Garde Républicaine was captured whilst firing on the 
troops at the barricade of the Rue Planche Milbray. The troops would have 
shot him, had not M. Dutier, arepresentative of the people, saved him by throw- 
ing his scarf over him. He was lodged in the cellars of the Hdtel de Ville. M. 
Michel, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Parisian artillery, was wounded near Notre 
Dame. 

The company of the National Guard, composed of inhabitants residing in the 
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Rue de la Paix, lost seven men killed and ten wounded. Amongst the forme. 
are mentioned M. Basserot Jeueller, a stationer, of the Rue de la Paix, and M 
Lepaulle, a locksmith. 

M. Dulac, Colonel of the 20th Regiment of the line, has been promoted to 
the rank of General of Brigade for the bravery he displayed during the two 
days in the attack on the barricades. 

It is said that the 7th Legion of the National Guard Mobile lost 800 men at 
the attack on the Clos Saint Lazare. A private of the 4th Legion of the same 
corps, describing the attack on a barricade in the Rue Saint Jacques, said that 
he left there three-fourths of the legion. He added that he escaped solely by 
throwing himself on his face, and he was immediately covered by the men who 
fell under the fire of the insurgents. ‘The dead bodies,’ said he, ‘were tossed 
about as paviors throw paving-stones.’ 

After the capture of the Clos St. Lazare, some of the insurgents made a 
rush into the Rue St. Lazare, and attempted to force into the houses, but they 
were driven back by the National Guards on duty at the corner of the Rue des 
Martyrs.” 

MoNDAY. 

On Sunday night the troops and insurgents remained under arms, and on 
Monday morning the state of Paris was as follows:—On the left bank of the 
Seine the insurgents had been entirely dispersed, with the exception of a few 

solated parties, who still held out in the most remote part of the great Faubourg 
St. Marceau, and who would have surrendered before then, but that a rumonr 
had got among them that no quarter was to be given. In the whole of that 
district, however, the danger was at an end, and there was not the slightest ap- 
pearance of a fresh insurrection. The Island of St. Louis, which had been on 
Sunday for some time in the hands of the insurgents, had also been retaken. On 
the right bank the insurgents had been driven from the formidable Clos St. 
Lazare, after a murderous struggle, in which a vast number of lives were 
sacrificed on both sides. The insurgents had been dislodged, also, from all the 
positions which they occupied in the Rue St. Antoine, and in the streets between 
the Hotel de Ville and the basin of the Canal St. Martin. 

The National Guard and the troops occupied the whole of the line of the canal 
from the Place de la Bastile to the district called the Chapelle St. Denis, which 
last place had been taken at a late hour on Sunday night, after a murderous 
struggle. General Duvivier, who commanded in the quarter of the Hotel de 
Vilie, had completely suppressed the revolt in that quarter, was master of the 
whole line as far as the Bastile, and had formed a junction with general La- 
moricitre, who commanded the troops in the north of Paris, and whe had suc- 
ceeded on Sunday evening in taking the Clos St. Lazare. The insurrection has 
thus been driven from the heart of Paris, which it occupied till the preceding 
evening, and it was on this (Monday) morning confined to the Faubourg St. An- 
tuine, which, however, was a very extensive district. 

Up to this period of the conflict it was estimated in the best-informed quarters 
that the number of troops, National Guards, and Garde Mobile killed and 
wounded, was upwards of 15,000. This is probably a little exaggerated, but 
there is no doubt that the number was enormous. On the side of the insur- 
gents the casualties were not so numerous. 

On Monday morning an armistice took place, when the insurgents sent a 
deputation to propose a surrender on the condition that the insurgents should 
be allowed to retain their arms. This proposal was at once rejected by General 
Cavaignae, who insisted on an unconditional surrender, and allowed the insur- 
gents till ten o’clock to determine what they should do. At that was 
thought that the t rms proposed were agreed to, and some of the Governmer 
troops having got within the lines of the insurgents, were fired at, and a gre: 
number of them were killed. Hostilities immediately recommenced, which, 
after ashort contest, wes brought to an end by the unconditional surrender of 
the insurgents, who themselves assisted in pulling down their barricades. 

“ During the conflict on Sunday and Monday, it should be mentioned, the Na- 
tional G ds from the departments near P; particularly Rouen, Amiens, 
Orleans, &c., fought gallantly by the side of their Paris brethren. 

“ Monday night passed without the slightest disturbance or appearance of an in- 
ention on the part of the insurgents to renew the contest. After one o'clock in 
the day there was no fighting, but it was not till twenty-five minutes to ten o’clock 
at night that M. Sénard, the President of the National Assembly, announced 
that all was terminated, that the barricades had been taken down, and that 
nothing remained excepting that agitation which was inseparable from such 
events. 

A great number of the insurgents had laid down their arms; but by far the 
greater number of them had taken refuge in the country between Vincennes 
and St. Denis, where they were pursued by several regiments of cavalry and in- 
fantry. In the course of Monday evening 1500 took up their quarters in the 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise; }ut onan alarm that the troops were coming, 
they retreated to the neighbourhood of Romainville. 

he total number who had fled to the country amounted to several thousands. 
The number of prisoners already made was very great. The prisons were fi 
with them, and every hour added to the number. On Monday night 500 pri- 
soners who had surrendered in the Faubourg du Temple were marched along 
the Boulevard strongly guarded by infantry, and carried to one of the detached 
forts in the neighbourhood of Paris. They consisted principally of ouvriers, but 
several of them were dressed in the uniform of National Guards, and a consider- 
able number in that of the Garde Républicaine and on the same evening the 
whole of the city was illuminated, not so much asa token of rejoicing for the 
victory gained, as to enable the sentries to distinguish each other, and to 
prevent any further attempt upon the part of the insurgents. In the course of 
the evening General Cavaignac issued the following proclamation to the National 
Guard and the army :— 

“* Citizens, soldiers,—The sacred cause of the Republic has triumphed ; your 
devotedness and unshakeable courage have baffled guilty projects and done 
justice on fatal errors. In the name of the country, in the name of all huma- 
nity, be thanked for your efforts—be blessed for this necessary triumph. This 
morning the emotion of the struggle was legitimate, inevitable. But at present 
be as great in calm as you have just been in the combat. In Paris I see victors 
and vanquished, but may my name be accursed if I should consent to see victims. 
Justice will take its course—let it act—that is your wish, and it is mine also. 
Ready to return to the rank of simple citizen, I will carry in the midst of you 
the civic souvenir of having, in these grave trials, only taken from liberty what 
the safety of the Republic itself demanded, and of leav an example to who- 
ever may be in his turn called on to fulfil such great duties.’ ” 

The insurgents had resolved to defend themselves to the last, and had posted 
up a printed proclamation in the streets, declaring that they would bury them- 
selves under the ruins rather than surrender, except on theirown terms. They 
had cannon of large dimensions, from which they poured a murderous fire upon 
the troops, and they only gave way when they found that the howitzers were 
rapidly thinning their ranks. They then began to fly in every direction, many 
of them abandoning their muskets; but the exasperation of the troops of the 
line and the artillery of the National Guard was such that it was impossible to 
prevent a considerable massacre among the insurgents. A great number, how- 
ever, were made prisoners; and the armed fugitives, who in their flight fre- 
quently turned round to continue the attack, were pursued by a division of the 
artillery of the National Guard to a considerable distance. The number of 
muskets abandoned by the insurgents was sufficient to load several carts. The 
well-disposed inhabitants of the faubourgs were loud in their exclamations of 
joy at being delivered from the turbulent men who have for several days kept 
them in agitation and alarm. 

Dreadful atrocities are related of the insurgents, and in particular of some 
of the females who assisted in their defence. One woman cut into pieces the 
bodies of two of the Garde Mobile, who had been killed. She was taken, and 
in the heat of indignation and horror at her conduct, killed with blows from 
the butt-ends of muskets. The injury caused to property by the artillery is 
yery great, but less than might have been expected. 

The insurrection was by far the most terrible that has ever desolated Paris. 
The number of killed and wounded will probably never be known; but cer- 
tainly they amount to many thousands. Many calculate the number as high 
as 20,000, and none estimate it below 10,000. The troops of the line suffered 
greatly, and of the Garde Mobile nearly one-third are either killed or wounded. 

The Messager mentions the following journals as being placed under inter- 
diction for the entire duration of the state of siege:—ZLa Presse, La Révolue 
tion de 1848, L’Organization du Travail, La Vaie Republique, L’Assemblee 
Nationale, Le Napoleon Republicain, La Liberte, L’Aimable Faubourien, Le 
Lampion, Le Pere Duchesue, De Pilori. 

M. Senard, President of the National Assembly, on more than one occasion 
spoke with just indignation of the atrocities committed by the insurgents. 
Information the most certain does not permit us to doubt the fact of excesses 
which one might have supposed copied from the most savage tribes of America. 

We have spoken of the assassination of five ofticers of the Garde Mobile, who 
were decapitated by a man clothed in the garments of a woman; we have told 
of the poisoned brandy and wine sold in many quarters of the National Guards 
aud soldiers, in consequence of which many of them died, and of the jagged 
balls extracted from the wounds of the blesses. Many similar facts have becn 
related. On the principal barrier of the Faubourg Saint Antoine might have 
been seen impaled on a pike the mutilated and disembowelled body of a 
Republican guard. In the Pantheon were found hung up by the wris‘s the 
bodies of many of the Garde Mobile pierced by stabs of swords and bayonets. In 
the Clos Saint Lazare an infantry officer, made prisoner by the insurgents, had 
his wrists cut off, and left to die slowly on the ground of his frightful wounds. 
A dragoon had his feet cut off, and then placed dying on his horse and driven 
off. 

The Constitutionnel gives the ollowing affecting anecdote :—‘ After having 
been so unfortunately wounded, the Archbishop of Paris was carried to a house 
n the Rue St. Antoine, and afterwards to the Hospital of the Quinze Vingts. 
On the way he was escorted by some Gardes Mobiles. The physiognomy of one 
of these brave lads had struck him, having seen hiin fight and disarm his enemy, 

r being wounded several times. Calling hii to his side, he had strength 

ch left to raise his arms, and taking a little wooden crucifix attached toa 
black collar which he had, he gave it to the young hero, saying to him, ‘ Never 
quit this cross: lay it on your heart, it will make you happy.’ Francis 
Delavrignitre, such was his name, swore, with his hands joined, and in the 
attitude of prayer, ever to preserve this precious souvenir of the dying prelate.” 

From the departments the news is of a chequered kind. A serious insurrec- 
tion broke out at Marseilles on the 22nd ult. Like that of Paris, it was caused by 
the workmen of the ateliers nationauz, who were discontented with the measures 
taken for regulating their labour. These workmen, who were organised as 
auxiliary companies of the National Guard, and provided with ammunition, in 
the first place attacked the Prefecture, which fortunately they were not able to 
¢ake. Repulsed by the National Guard and the line, they fell back towards the 
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Place aux Gufs, which is the old part of Marseilles, and is composed of a laby- 
rinth of narrow streets. Here they raised barricades, and entrenched them- 
selves in the houses, from which they kept up a hot fire from the win- 
dows. The National Guard and the line, aided by a detachment of sap- 
pers, were obliged to besiege each house _ successively. The insur- 
gents resisted during the day with extraordinary fury. At last, being 
forced in their last retreat, they were obliged to disperse, or to hide 
themselves. About fifty were taken. The loss of the National Guards and the 
line is reckoned at about one hundred. General Saint Martin, commandant ot 
the Marseilles National Guard, was wounded, as well as many other of the prin- 
cipal citizens of that town. In the evening the contest was not looked upon as 
atanend. A very strong barricade in the Place Castellane was still occupied by 
a mass of insurgents, and great anxiety reigned through the town. Rein- 
inforcements were looked for during the night or on the morrow. 

Later accounts state that the insurrection is completely suppressed, and that 
the city is perfectly quiet. 

The accounts from Lyons are very satisfactory. The city is tranquil, and a 
large number of National Guards volunteered to march to the assistance of the 
Government in Paris. 

M. Emile de Girardin has been set at liberty. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

The National Assembly during the four eventful days of the insurrection was 
occupied solely with the consideration of the scenes of internecine warfare which 
were being enacted around it. On each day the President reported at the 
various sittings the progress of events at intervals in the Assembly. 

SaTurDAy.—The following decrees were passed :-— 

“The Republic adopts the chéidren and widows of the citizens who fell on the 
23rd of June, and who may hereafter fall in the defence of order, liberty, and 
the Republican institutions.” 

“Art. 1. The National Assembly declares itself en permanence. 

“ Art. 2. Paris is placed in a state of siege. 

“ All the Executive powers are delegated to General Cavaignac.” 

In the course of the sitting the President read to it the following letter, which 
he had received from the Executive Committee :— 

“M. le Président,—We should haye been wanting in our duties and honour 
had we withdrawn before a sedition and a public peril. We withdraw only be- 
fore a vote of the Assembly. By surrendering into its hands the power with 
which you had invested them, the members of the Executive Committee re-enter 
the ranks of the national representation, to devote themselves to the common 
danger and to the safety of the Republic. 

“The Members of the Executive Government, 
“ AnaGo, LEpRU ROLLIN, GARNIER PAGEs, LAMARTINE, MARIE, 

“ June 24, 1848. PAGNEBBRE, Secretary.” 


The President then added, that such of his colleagues as were anxious to re- 
pair to the different quarters of Paris, to tell the masses what their consciences 
dictated, might proceed with security to the three following points :—First, to 
the head-quarters of General Lamoricitre, at the Gate of St. Denis; to those of 
General Duvivier, at the Hotel de Ville; and to those of General Damesme, on 
the Place de la Sorbonne. 

The President invited them to wear over their coats the tricoloured scarf. 

Sunpay.—A decree was passed, postponing, in consequence of the present 
disturbances, until the 5th of July, the payment of commercial bills due on the 
23rd of June. The President also read to the Assembly a project of decree, 
which, after stating that the agitation and sanguinary collision which took place 
during the last two days had suspended all the works and deprived the labouring 
classes of all means of existence, proposed to open a credit of 3,000,000f., to be 
distributed among the indigent population of the 14 arrondissements of the de- 
partment of the Seine, and charged the Minister of the Interior and the Mayor 
of Paris with that mission. The President observed, that the adoption of the 
decree was urgent, and the Assembly voted it by acclamation. 

Monpay.— It was decreed as follows :— 

“ Art. 1. Every individual taken with arms in his hands shall be transported 
beyond the seas. 

“‘ Art. 2. The Executive power is charged with the execution of the present 
decree. 

“ Art. 3. Algeria is excluded from the Transatlantic possessions of France to 
which the insurgents are to be transported.” 

A decree was also passed to the effect of appointing a committee of fifteen 
members to investigate the causes of the insurrection, and all the circumstances 
connected with the invasion of the National Assembly on the 15th of May. 

At two o’clock, M. Corbon, one of the Vice-Presidents, took the chair, and 
read the following letter to the Assembly :— 

“ Citizen President,—Thanks to the attitude of the National Assembly, and 
the devotion and courage of the National Guard and army, the revolt has 
been suppressed. The struggle has completely ceased in Paris. The moment 
I am assured that the powers confided to me by the National Assembly are 
no longer necessary for the salvation of the Republic, I will respectfully re- 
sign them in its hands. (Signed) * CaVAIGNAC.” 

This communication excited the liveliest enthusiasm, and the whole Assem- 
bly, rising, cried “ Vive la Republique!” 

M. Corbon next announced to the Assembly that M. Dornés, one of its mem- 
bers, who was dangerously wounded in the attack of a barricade, was out of 
dan: er. 

TuEspay.—At ten o’clock M. Sénard, the President, having taken the chair, 
informed the Assembly that the situation of Paris continued perfectly satisfac- 
tory. A few isolated cases had occurred which had been quickly repressed, and 
order and tranquillity new prevailed. All the intelligence received last night 
and this morning mention that, with the exception of two or three places where 
some agiiation manifested itself, the greatest calmness reigned throughout the 
Republic. Nantes, Lyons, and Rouen were somewhat agitated, but no open acts 
of revolt had taken place. The news from Marseilles was favourable ; order had 
been completely re-established in that city. The Executive Government had, in 
he meantime, adopted all the measures necessary for the maintenance 
of tranquillity. The dissolution of the 9th and 12th legions of the Na- 
tional Guard was followed by their disarmament, which was effected with- 
out resistance. The clubs had been closed. In a word, the authorities 
both watched and acted. There were other measures which claimed the 
co-operation of the National Assembly. After the victory the first thought 
of the executive power had been for the victims. The Assembly 
having from the onset provided for the fate of the widows and children, by 
adopting them, it now behoved it to adopt a resolution expressive of the public 
feeling and gratitude of France, and to decree becoming funeral honours to the 
citizens who fell in defence of order, society, and of the Republic. The executive 
power would not take that charge upon itself, and had deemed it expedient to 
confide it to a legislative committee, composed of nine representatives, a vice~ 
president, and a secretary of the Assembly. 

This proposition having been approved, the President drew by lot the names 
of the nine commissioners—Messrs. Charlemagne, Lasteyrie, Fournier, de 
Mortray, Leon Faucher, Querdrel, Obertin, Martin de Strasbourg, and Emilie 
tibérieux. All having responded to their names, the President invited them to 
retire into one of the bureaux to commence labours. 

The President then observed, that all the departments, on hearing of the 
revolt, had sent their contingeut of National Guards to the assistance of the 
capital. 

The sitting was then suspended. 

The Assembly resumed its sittingi n the evening, when it was communi- 
cated that the Archbishop of Paris died on that day (Tuesday), at four o’clock 
P.M., and that M. Charbonnel had also died of his wounds. 

M. Meaulle ascended the tribune and read the report of the Committee to 
which the Transportation Bill had been referred. 

General Cavaignac having inferred from certain expressions of M. Meaulle 
that he accused him of an intention to have all the prisoners tried by court- 
martial, denied that he had ever entertained such an intention. 

M. Meaulle said that the General must have misunderstood him. 

After an animated discussion the various articles, as follow, were agreed to :— 

1. The individuals, at present detained, who have taken part in the insurrec- 
tion of the 23d inst. and following days, shall be transported, for the sake of the 
general safety, to the transatlantic possessions of France, other than those situ- 
ate in the Mediterranean. 

2. The instruction commenced before the courts martial shall followits course, 
as respects those whom the instruction should designate as chiefs, promoters, or 
instigatofs of the insurrection, as having furnished or distributed money, 
arms, or ammunition, exercised a command, or committed any aggravating act 
of rebellion. 

M. Lerambour suggested that the mission of the courts-martial should conti- 
nue after the raising of the state of siege.—Adopted. 

M. Anthony ihouret proposed to add that all liberated galley-slaves and con- 
victs taken with arms in their hands, or implicated in the rebellion, be also tried 
by courts-martial.—Adopted. 

3. A decree of the National Asembly shall fix the special regimen to which the 
individuals transported shall be subjected. 

4, The Executive power is charged with the prompt execution of the present 
decree. 

The whole law was afterwards voted by an immense majority, about thirty or 
forty Montagnards rising alone against it. 

General Cavaignac next ascended the tribune, and said, 

“ Citizen Representatives,—You had originally confided the executive power 
to a committee of five members. In presence of an exceptional situation, you 
thought proper to establish an exceptional form of Government. The latter, 
however, cannot endure ; and, to-morrow morning, I will resigninto your hands 
the extraordinary power with which you had invesied me.” (Here the General 
was interrupted by exclamations of “No, no, we will not accept it,” from all 
parts of the Assembly.) ‘* My opinion,” resumed the General, “is, that if a 
Republic should be jealous of its power, it is also necessary that every one 
should manifestin a clear and precise manner, that he is not jealous to retain it.” 
(New and redoubled acclamations,) 

The Assembly afterwards adjourned ata quarter-past twelve at night. 

WEDNEsDAY.~On the meeting of the Assembly Gen. Cavaignac rose to depose in 
their hands the extraordinary power with which he had been invested. He wished it 
to be understood, that in accepting such powers he was alone influenced by the 
imperious necessity of there being independent and uncontrolled action. ‘These 
circumstances having ce sed, he now, as became him, returned to his former 
position. Considering, however, the yet agitated state of the public mind, and 
with a view to the restoration of order, he thought it would be necessary that 
for some days the state of siege be continued. ‘The Ministry had placed their 
resignation in his hands, and he now laid down his authority. (Loud cheers 
from all sides.) 





The President said that he was sure he spoke the sentiments of the Anes 
and of the whole country, when he declared that they owed a debt of gratitu 
to pot a Cavaignac, and he would propose a vote of thanks to the gallant 
general. 

The whole Assembly rose and carried the vote by acclamation, expressed in 
the most enthusiastic manner. As soon as the plaudits had subsided, the Pre- 
sident said, with much warmth of manner, “I have now to declare, in the name 
of the National Assembly, that General Cavaignac has merited well of his 
al Renewed cheering of the most enthusiastic kind, in the midst of 
which 

General Cavaignac said: I ask you to include in this decree the brave army, 
the brave National Guards, and the general officers who supported me with so 
much devotedness in my endeavours to support order. The namesof the leaders 
of the troops need not be repeated by me, for they are in all your mouths. 
(Loud cheers.) 

The vote of thanks, as thus amended, was put from the chair, and carried by 
acclamation. 

Towards the close of the sitting, at half-past four o’clock, General Changarnier 
entered the Assembly and met with the warmest felicitations from all sides. It 

Was announced that he would be named Commander-in-Chief of the National 
Guards of Paris. Sitting was adjourned till eight o’clock. 

TuEsDAY and WEDNEsDaY passed over in complete tranquillity, the state of 
siege continuing, but in a modified degree. 

THE NEW MINISTRY. 

The latest intelligence from Paris informs us that yesterday General Cavaignac 
returned into the hands of the National Assembly the executive power with 
which he had been invested. The Assembly passed a vote of thanks to the 
General by acclamation, and agreed to a decree confiding to him the executive 
authority, with title of President of the Council, and power to appoint his 
Ministers, which has been composed as follows :— 

General Cavaignac, President of the Council; Bethmont, Justice; Sénard, 
Interior ; General Lamoriciére, War; Verninhac de St. Maur, Marine; Goud- 
chaux, Finance ; Récurt, Public Works; Tourret, Commerce; Bastide, Foreign 
Affairs. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

To the preceding details of the events of the several days’ sanguinary strug- 
gle, we append the substance of the notes taken by our Artist, of the appear- 
ance of the localities which he visited in sketching the accompanying Ilustra- 
tions. That such was accomplished at great personal risk will be inferred by 
each reader ; to whom also it will doubtless be satisfactory to learn that in his 
faithful and devotional discharge of duty, our Artist experienced no personal 
injury, though often thrown by circumstances into positions which nothing but 
a stout heart could have withstood. First, upon the front page of the present 
Number, is 

The Great Barricade at the entrance of the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine.—Our 
Artist having taken a good view of the scene from inside the barricade on the 
Place de la Bastile, proceeded to the entrance of the Rue du Faubourg St. An- 
toine. ‘* Here,” he writes, “ I inspected the famous barricade: it was as high 
asa first floor, and more than ten seet deep; the top was covered with double 
rows of well-armed men. A small passage near the corners was left, through 
which I passed. When inside this barricade, I was compelled to work like 
everybody else at removing the pavement, only to show that I sympathised with 
the insurgents. After this display of bon volonte, 1 was at liberty, and went up 
the taubourg to the fifth barricade, showing my dirty hands and muddy coat 
every time when called upon to assist, to prove that { had contributed my share. 
The aspect of the faubourg was formidable: one universal feeling pervading all 
the population ; women, old men, children, and entire families were in the 
street, not at their doors, but in the very middle, mixed with the workmen.” 
This is a fearful picture: the barricade itself bristled with armed men, the 
planted flag, and the windows and huuse-tops crowded with people, form an 
exc.ting scene. But the most characteristic feature is the board in the centre 
of the barricade, inscribed CompLet: this is one of the boards placed on omni- 
buses to indicate that they are full (complet): this piece of wit, at such a 
moment, is highly characteristic of the Krench people. The barricade was 
formed of omnibuses, heavy carts, large masses of building stme, &c. The 
sketch is taken from the Place de la Bastile. It will be seen by the narrative 
that General Negrier was shot whilst in front of this vast barricade. 

The Conflict in the Rue du Faubourg St. Antoine—one of the most desperate 
scenes detailed in the narrative. 

The Interior of the Chamber shows a whole family of insurgents labouring, by 
various means, to assist the leading members to protect the barricade in the 
street beneath. 

Carrying the Wounded.—This sad incident was to be witnessed at every 


barricade at the corner of the Boulevard and Rue Mazagran, near the Porte St. 
Denis.—This post was taken by the troops on Saturday afternoon, at two o’clock 
after a fearful conflict. The Times report says:—‘‘A large multitude had as- 
sembled there early in the morning (Friday), and at ten o’clock a number of car- 
riages, omnibuses, and other vehicles were stopped and upset, and converted into 
a barricade across the Boulevard, behind which 150 persons, armed with 
muskets, posted themselves. Another was erected at the Porte St. Martin; and 
at half-past eleven o’clock a third was commenced on the Boulevard, opposite 
the Rue Mazagran, which the revolters had not time to finish. 

General Cavaignac and Stag’.—In this scene we have the Military Commandant 
of Paris, with Lamartine, Caussiditre, and Pierre Bonaparte, and staff, 
proceeding to the barricade in the Faubourg du Temple; in the fore ground 
is a regiment of the line, and to the left are dragoons. Our Artist 
thus describes this scene which he reached after he left the great Bar- 
ricade of St. Antoine, on his return to the July Column :—* I proceeded to the 
Arsenal, passing round by the Tour des Tournelles, and approached the Hotel de 
Ville, which I found so strongly guarded that I was obliged to descend again the 

tue Vieille du Lemple, through by-streets, to the Boulevard du Temple. There I 
saw Lamartine on horseba k, with staff, &c., and Pierre Bonaparte. The re- 
ports in the papers are false, stating that he was hissed. I saw several bouquets 
thrown to him from a window at the corner of the Rue du Temple. After a 
general survey of the troops, I, like many others, was compelled to retire.” 
Cavaignac wore over his coat a blue burnous laced with gold, and black feathers 
and gold lace in his hat. 

Women on the Barrwade of St. Denis.—Although this scene appears too me- 
lodramatic to be true, still it is the very drama of reality. To the left waves, in 
grim terrer, the flag inscribed ‘Du Pain ou la Mort” (Bread or Death), and 
mounted on the barricade are two women heroically calling upon the insurgents 
to follow their example ofself-devotedness. The foremost was well known in the 
Quartier St. Denis ; she was a fine woman, with black hair, and wore a light blue 
silk dress; her head and arms bare. She and her companion were shot whilst 
in = ‘rn indicated in the Llustration. The scene reminds one of heroines 
of 1793. 

Sketch on the Italian Boulevards.—Our Artist thus describes this act of strange 
audacity :—‘* About half-past seven o’clock (on last Saturday morning) the 
crowd was increasing near the Passage de I’ Opéra; not a house was yet open, 
although every window was occupied. Whilst sitting on one of the benches on 
the ¢rottoir, a most remarkable incident occurred. A man in a blue blouse, 
mounted on a superb black horse, with an English hunting-whip in his hand 
trotted briskly up the Boulevards, in the direction of the Rue Grange Batelitre 
where a bataillor of National Guards were standing farme au pied, when all ofa 
sudden five or six shots were heard. Iturned round and saw a volley of firing 
from the mass of the National Guards, and the people running and scream ng 
in every direction, and in the most horrible confusion ; and, at the same instant, 
the man in the blouse came galloping by at a tremendous speed. ‘This man, it 
appears, had actually discharged a pistol, which he had concealed under his 
blouse, at the battalion. Noone had any idea of stopping him, although an 
immense crowd pursued him. At the moment it was supposed his horse had taken 
fright. I have since learned that he was arrested in the Place Vendéme.” The 
Times account says:-~‘‘He put spurs to his horse, and went at full gallop 
towards the Madeleine. On arriving at the Hotel des Affaires Etrangeres, of un- 
fortunate memory, he found that his flight towards the Madeleine was impos- 
sible. He turned down the Rue Neuve des Capucins, and endeavoured to pass 
through the Place Vendéme. He was there stopped by a mass of National 
Guards, made prisoner, and, I am told, shot—but this I cannot vouch for.” 

Cannonade in the Rue St. Jacques.—This frightful scene of Friday night is 
sketched from the extremity of the Pont aux Change and the Marché aux 
Fleurs: the Belle Jardiniére, at the corner, was said to have been reduced by 
the artillery to a heap of ruins; but this seems to be a mis-statement. 

“Shat the Windows!’—This was sketched on Monday last. In the streets, 

the drum was beaten, and the sentinels shouted to the inhabitants, “ Fermez les 
Senetres” (“* Shut the windows”) ; “Ouvrez les volets” (“* Open the shutters”). The 
Guards saw the order strictly obeyed, though many an inmate, as seen in the 
Iilustration, unwillingly took a last glance at the scene in the street. 
_ Martin, the Young Garde Mobile—Among the incidents related of Sunday, the 
following is given :—The youthful Martin Hyacinthe, eighteen years of age, and 
a simple Garde Mobile, gallantly mounted a formidable barricade in the Fau- 
bourg du Temple, notwithstanding a shower of balls. Seizing the flag which 
surmounted it, he would not quit hold of it, even to fight. When the battalion 
had returned to General Changarnier’s head-quarters, at the Chamber, the young 
Martin was presented to the chief of the executive power, to whom he pre- 
sented the flag which he had taken. General Cavaignac immediately and spon- 
taneously detaching his cross from his breast, decorated Martin Hyacinthe with 
it amidst the repeated cheers of the crowd. Our Illustration shows the ovation 
paid to young Martin in the streets, after he had received the decoration frooy 
Gen. Cavaignac: he carries the captured flag, torn and pierced with balls. 
Upon his shaco are some flowers that women have strewed on him: he is ve" , 
young, and of feminine appearance, and was caressed by the women with enthu- 
siasm. An old man, respectably dressed, advanced from the crowd, and shook 
him by the hand, saying “Bien, mon gargon ; tres bien!” Nothing could exceed 
the extacy with which flowers were showered upon the boy-hero, as he passed 
through the streets. ; 

The Clos St. Lazaré»—This was the closing scene of the great fight on Sunda: 
when the great barricade was stormed by National Guards, Cuirassiers Re 
publican Guards, aud Gardes Mobiles, and a park of artillery, whilst the insur- 
gents fired upon the troops from the buildings of the octroi and the neighbouring 
houses. In spite of all this the barricade was at length taken and destroyed 

A Correspondent, upon whose veracity we can rely, states that during ‘the 
great fight in Paris, the Insurgents in the Faubourgs du Temple and St 
Antoine went to the pensions des jeunes filles, where many parents had sent their 
children for safety, took the little ones, and placed them, bound so that they 
could not run away,—as Barricades, to prevent the National Guards from re- 
turning their fire, which they continued most murderously, from behind and 
between the children! 
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Great Marlborough-str ect 


R. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THES SECOND vOut ME of PEPYS’ DIARY 


and CORRESPONDE JITION, with the Omitted Pas- 
sages Restored. Edited ny Lord BR AYBROOKE. 10s. 6d. bound. 
Il. 


‘ x > rou 
THE SUPPLEMENT to BURKE'S HIS- 
TORY of the LANDED GENTRY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, and 
IRELAND. Containing 500 additional Families, with references to 
upwards of 10,000 persons connected with them, and new particulars 
respecting the Families comprised in the first two vols. 15s. 


al ral 
THE COURT and TIMES of CHARLES I. 
Including Memoirs of the Mission in England of the Capuchin Friars 
in the service of Queen Henrietta Maria. Edited by the author of 
*“*Memoirs of Sophia Dorothea,”’ ‘** The Court and Times of James L., 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo., 28s. bound. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


THE KELLYS and the O’KELLYS; or, 
LOPr. Em 3 ~ Pole NANTS. A Tale of Irish Life. By A. TROL- 
LOPE, Ese Il. 

FREDERIKA BREMER’S NEW NOVEL, 
BROTHERS and SISTERS. Translated by MARY HOWITT. 3 Vols 

“* A first-rate novel—equal to any of Miss remer’s former produc- 


tions.’’—Messenger. 

HENRY c OLBURN 
NV EXICO, Illustrated in Twenty-Six Litho- 
FA graph Drawings, with Letterpress Description (in English and 
Spanish) preceding each plate. 

Royal folio, crimson, half mor 2€CO, with device .. £4 4s. 
Coloured as drawings, in folio, crimson half morocco, ditts » £10 10s. 
Published by E. ATCHLEY, Library of Arts, 106, Great Russell-street, 
Be dford-squs are, Lor don. 


FOR TOURIS 
Now Ready, profusely ey eT from original sketches by 
KS. 


GIL 
ZYLVAN’S PIC TORIAL HAND-BOOKS. 
ENGLISH LAKES ; 5 Maps by Bak far! and 100 Illustrations, 5s. 
CLYDE and its W. ATERING-PL ACES; 2 Maps and 50 Iilustrations, 
2s. 6d. LAND O° BURNS, Portrait and 4) Illustrations, 1s 
SCENERY of CALEDONIAN CANAL; Map and 50 Illustrations 
JOHN JOHNSTON, London and Edinbur eh. 


NEW WORK ON SALMON FISHING IN NORWAY. 
Just published, in one volume, beautifully illustrate d, 


VES’S GUIDE TO NORWAY, 











Publisher, 13, Great _M aril orough- street. 
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SALMON-FISHER’S POCKET COMPANION. 


AND 


° Edited by F. 


their 
Commons. PATRON 





TOLFREY, Esq , Author of “* The Sportsman in France,” &c. Com- 
piled from notes and memoranda of some of the most se a rished 


amateurs of the day, who have done great execution in the Norwegian 
rivers. “ The instructions throughout the volume are ae the most 
useful and valuable kind. On the whole we would recommend no 


Salmon-Fisher to be out on an excursion without first providing him- 
self with Jones’s Guide."’—Sunday Time 








London: LONGMAN and Co., and J “JONI s, 111, iyn-street. 
rue “MAN IN THE MOON” FOR JUL Y. 
“In consequence of the unprecedented number of foreigt 
amusements, and the patronage 8 ed upon them," the I 








has had great pleasure in making 
MAN IN THE Moon 
EN TIMES BETTER THAN EVER; 
thus adopting the only legitimate means of competition with all ri- 
vals, foreign and domestic, and 
OUT-JOKING ALL JOKERS—FRENCH OR E 

The forthcoming unparalleled Number will be showerec 
at the usual 

Cc OIC CHARGE OF ONE 
than which no higher sum can possibly be taken. 
Edited by ANGUS B. REACH. 
~street. 
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SIXPENCE ; 


Office, 185, Flee 
GHARPE’S LONDON MAGAZIN 
y FRANK FAIRLEGH. The July Part, Pi contains 
GRA AVINGS on STEEL, and the following, among 
other interesting articles 
CE®SAREA (with Illustration by Bartlett). 
ND of the ALPS 
NE R's RE VENGE. By Polydore. 
8 COLLEGE. 
. ByS. M., Authoress of “‘ The Maiden Aunt.’ 
By Mrs. Postans. 
YIEW of HAROLD, by Sir Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
——— ROMANCE of the PEERAGE, by Mr. Craik. 
SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON, by G. P. R. James. 
London: ARTHU RH ALL and Co , Paternoster- “row. 


PRITISH ARMY DESPATCH.—On FRI- 
DAY aA NG. the 14th of July, will be published, with the 
War-Office e of the Night, the First Number of a new 
WEEKLY MIL AT, ARY JOURNAL, price 6d, called the BRITISH 
ARMY DESPATCH, HORSE GUARDS, ORDNANCE, and EAST 
INDIA COMPANY'S MILITARY SERVICE RECORD. Devoted 
exclusively to the interests of the Cavalry, Line, Royal Artillery, 
and Royal Engineers, Royal Marines, M:dical and Commissariat 
Departments, the Militia, the Yeomaury, and Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Military Service. The “ BritishJ|Army Despatch’’ will receive 
the most distinguished patronage, and, as the exclusive Military 
Journal of Great Britain, offers pec uliar advantages to Advertisers. 
rhe first edition of six thousand copies will be forwarded to all parts 
of the British dominions. Subscr ons and Advertiseme nts received 
at the the | Offic Nos. 8 nd 10, st Martin’ s- lace, ( Cha arin 
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Rt y or ry 
HE ILLUS TRA’ r E D NE W TE ISTAMENT. 
(AUTHORISED VERSION.) 
Beautifully bound in leather A. and gilt sides. 
price Five Shillings In pa cover, Half-a-Crow 
Splendid Engravings from Drawings executed by minent 
expre for this Edition; Notes, Historical, Explanator 
De »scriptive ; and embellished by a novel Panoramic 
Holy Land, as a Frontispiece, presenting at one view 












8, gilt edges, 
Vith Sixty 
Artists, 








the 
cities and places — di in the Oid and New Testament, assisted by 
eighty-five reference: 


principal 
Published. at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED 
News, 198, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers. 

ae COMPLETION OF THE WORK. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d., 
A 


PART LV. ( 
fWHE HISTORY and ART of WOOD EN- 


London: LONDON 


GRAVING; CONTAINING 
AN INTERESTING HISTORY OF THE ART OF hag OOD EN- 
GRAVING FROM THE EARL — PERIOL 
BY W. . CHATT 


7 Fac-similes of curious Specimens of ie nt Wood Engraving ; 
se le cted from 
SWws 





And exhibit in various styles *he capabilities of Wood rr ngraving : 
Drayton Manor (G Dodson) View near Folkestone (Clint) 
Belvoir Castle A Tale of the Wars (J. J. Jen- 
La Fete du Mariage (F. Goodall) }__ kins) 

Portrait of Rembrandt Garden Scene (Wattean) 
Burghley House (G Dodson) | Trinity Church, Stratford-on- 


ae Court Palace (W. L. Aven (Duncan) 
Leit Charlecote Hall—Anne Hatha- 
oleae ‘oil Rheinhardtsbrunn way's Cottage 


(from Sketches by H, | The 
Prince Albert) | A.R A. 
Irish Courtship (A. Fripp) The National Trait (W. 
This Work is printed in the most careful manner, 
tinted paper made expressly for the purpose, 
enhances dep beauty of the Engravings. 
2s. 6d. 
published, by W. LITTLE, 198, Strand ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


RESULT of HYDROPATHY, with Cases 
or by post from Ipswich, 3s.), by 


(price 2s. 6d., EDWARD 
JOUNSON, M.D., Author of * Life, Health, and Disease,” formerly of 
Stanstead Bury House, but now Physician to the Hydropathic Esta- 
blishment, Umberslade Hall, near Birmingham. 
Published by SIMPKLN and MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall-court, Lud~ 
gate-hill, London ; and J. M. BURTON, Tavern-street, Ipswich. 
‘his work has been translated into German. 


> . ;< 
TINAIGRE DE BORDEAUX. 
WINE VI AR, well matured, is the strongest, finest, « 
purest of all id throughout the kingdom by Chemists, G 
and Wine Merchants, whose names may be learnt from the Importers, 
W. and 8. KENT and SONS, Urron-U ae SEVERN. London Stores: 
3, Queen-street Place, Cheapside. -W. 5. RUMSEY, AGENT. 


LD GILT FRAMES M ADE NEW in one 
instant by merely touching the “84 ace with SMITH’S GOLD 
REVIVER, Is. 6d. per "PRO LIQUID sILVER, Is., 
renders old worn-out pl as ii sautiful and lasting as new. 
LACKER and BRONZE Is. 6d., for reviving and beauti- 
fying metallic surfac : nd (exactly opposite Norfolk- 
street); City depot, DEAN bridge; APPLEBY, Soho Ba- 
gaar; COLEMAN, Pantheon; FERRIER, POLLOCK, and Co., Dublin. 


‘ T . ‘ 
\" USIC EASILY ACQUIRED, — ~T hose 
Ladies and Gentlemen who have taste and a good ear for mu- 
sic, but have not leisure or inclination to learn to play, will fiud 
SIMPSON’S DULCET ACCORDION a most melodious music in- 
strument. Sold at his depot, 266, Regent-street ( near Oxford~ street). 
By the remarkably easy method containe din Simpson's Book of In- 
structions, price 2s, any persons, although utterly unacquainted with 
music, are enabled to teach themselves in one evening. The prices of 
Simpeon’s Dulcet Accordions are from £1 1s upwards; common Ac- 
cordions, from 58 to 15s. N.B. None are genuine unless they have 
“Simpson, 266, Regent- -street,"”’ stamped on them. Accordions re- 
paired and exchanged 


YROUSE and PARTRIDGE 
1848.—GEORGE and JOHN DEANE tavite the attention of 
Sportsmen to their London-made GUN, which, by its superiority, has 
secured the distin al Highness the Prince 
Sonsort and a large sle of the Nobility. G. and J, Deane have an 
naan nsive stock now ready, of every calibre and weight; and geutle- 
men are respectfully solic ited to try the shooting, which is daily com- 
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ynanding a decided preference, at ‘the most celebrated ground in the 
Metropoli 
ness the 


is. —George and John Deane, Gunmakers to his Royal High- 
Prince Albert, No. 30, King William-street, London-br' idge. 





OYAL MATERNITY CHARITY, _insti- 


tuted in the year 1757, for Delivering Poor Married Women at 
Own Habitations, 17, Little Knightrider-street, LDoctors’- 


elient MAJESTY. 






The QUEEN’s Most 
PAT NS 
His Majesty the KING of the BELGIANS. 
His Royal Highness the DUKE of CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
PA SES. 





Her Royal Highness the DUCHEss of KEN 
Her Royal Highness, the DUCHESS of GLOUC ESTER. 
RESIDENT. 
Field-Marshal his Grace the Du KE of WELLINGTON, K.G., G.C.B., &c. 
TREASURERS. a 
Sir John William ee eal Bart., F.R.S.; and Ed. Foster, Esq., 
Mansio1-house-street. 

The Committee of M so Do rement and Stewards have the pleasure to 
inform the Ye rnors and ‘F riends of this valuable Charity that the 
Right Hon. Lord ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P., has most kindly con- 
sented to preside at a DINNER to be held at the LONDON TAVERN, 
Bishopsgate-street, on THURSDAY, the 6th of JULY next, in aid of 
the funds. 





STEWARDS.—SECOND LIST. 
Field- ete a Marquis of ba m Cotton, F . Ss 
Anglesey, KG, VP |¥ Vm Barry, Es 
The Rig he Hon’ the Earl of Dart- | Wm Prite hued, neq, High Bailiff 
mouth, V of Southwark 
The Most Hon the Marquis of | Thomas Bull, Esq, MD 
Downshire, E Complin, Esq 
The Right Iton the Earl Ducie, | F Ridler. 
VP Wm Cc at 















The Lord Viscount Lake 
The Lord Viscount Brackley, M P 
The Right Rev the Lord Bishop of 
St Davids 
The Right Rey the Lord Bishop of 
St Asaph 
John Masterman, E 
Thomas Baring, 
Baron Lionel de Rothise hild, MP 
Mr Sheriff Cubitt, M P 
Mr Sheriff Hill Daniel Parry, Esq 
Major-General Sir John Rolt L Neiderhofheim, Esq 
(A further list will be published in a few days.) 
Tickets, One Guinea each, may be had of the Stewards ; at the 


“ MP 


D Dawks, Esq 
P Rev Joseph Brown, MA 





Thomas Blundell, Esq, MD 
Samuel Griffith, Esq 















Tavern; or of Dr. Rayner, the Secretary, at the Office of the 
Charity. 
Number of poor women attended since the foundation of the 

Charity in 1757  .. ccccccccsccsdscccccs-covee 401,000 
Number attended in the month of May, sei 248 
Ditto in the month of May, 1848 —........- . 347 


Number of deaths during the past year + nine, in 2963 cases. 

An Annual Subscription of One Guinea, or a Life Subscription of 
Ten Guineas, entitles the Subscriber to the recommendation of eight 
persons within the year ; a Subscription of double the sum to twice 
the number of recommmendations ; and so on in proportion. 

Subscriptions and donations received by Sir J. W. Lubbock, Bart.; 
Forster and Co., Bankers and Treasurers of the Charity, Mansion- 
House-street ; by the Secretary ; and by the Collector, Mr. C. 
Buck, 31, Merrow-street, Walworth. 


\N EDICAL, LEGAL, and GENERAL 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 126, Strand, London. 
This Society is the only one connected with the medical or legal pro- 

fessions founded on the mutual principle. 

iin this Society during the 















Members assured r will be en- 
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titled to participate in the first and every succeeding division of profits. 
kK . MORRIS, Actuary and Secretary. 

| RITISH GUARANTEE ASSOCIATION. 
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The Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, by Minute 
of Feb, '6, 1847, sanction the POLICIES of GUARANTEE of 
this Association being taken for the fidelity of officers in every 


department of the State who are required to give security to the 
Crown. 
rhe Poor-law Commissioners have also given their sanction for all 

















Union Officers; and John Tidd Pratt, Esq., for Savings’ Banks, 
Friendly and other Societies. 

Offices—London : 9, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; 6, King Wil- 
liam-street, City. Edinburgh: 127, Princes-street. Glasgow, 110, 
Fife-place. 

R. 8 STRICKLAND, Secretary. 

NLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 

LIFE ASSURANC CLETY. 


In addition to the o dinary Assurance of Healthy Lives, this Society, 
early in the year 1824, origi ated the plan of grantins Policies on the 
Lives of Pace Ss more or less deviating from the standard of bealth 








Having issued one-fourth of the whole number of Policies on Lives of 
that description, the Board have recently caused a careful investig 
tion into this branch of the business to made. The result of this 


investigation has p oved highly satisfact ry as to the past, and en- 
ing for the future The data derived from long experience ii 
this class of cases, and exclusively available by this Society, enz able 
the Directors to state with confidence their couviction that the sys- 

















tem vow adopted by them for Assuriug Invalid Lives is as safe and 
beneficial as that upon which the scale for Healthy Lives is con- 
structed 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR ASSURING £100 ON A HEALTHY LIFE. 








“For7Yeais, , For 14 Years, | 




















Age tan Life Rate. 
Annual Paymentof Annual Payment of 
&£s 4d. £s. d & 8s 4d. 
30 = @ : ee i 2W 4 
40 110 4 113 6 | eS 
50 2 3 10 2 13 Il 2 3 
SS | . 2 4S 313 83 5 5 0 
60 | 4 3 3 e 42 | ee Pe 
65 6 16 3 6 19 li 76 9 
Every dk scripti m of Assurance may be effected with this Soc 
and Policies are granted on the Lives of Persons in any Station, aud 
of every age. 


BONUSES. 

The two first Divisions averaged £22 per Cent. on the Premiums 
piid, The third, £28 per Cent The fourth Bonus, declared January, 
1847, averaged rather more than £36 per Ceut.; and, from the large 
amount of Profit reserved for future appropriation, and other causes, 
the bonuses hereafter are acetal considerably to exceed that 
amount. 

Tables of Rates, and Forms of Pre 














yposal can be obtaine: 















GEV. H PINCKARD, Actuary, 

No. 99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, Le don. 
‘the LAR NOTES and LETTERS of 
CREDIT.—The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 
ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES for the use of Travellers and Residents 
, ren payable at every important 
pe, rto vary his route with- 
inconvenience no exp is incurred, and, when 
cashed, no charge is made for commission. These Notes may be 












obtained either at the head office of the London and Westminster 
Bank, in Lothbury; or braaches of the Bank, viz.:—1, St 
James s-square Hy 2 3, born; 4, Stratford-place, Oxford- 
street; 3, Wellington-s ,» Borough ; and 87, High-street, White- 
chapel. 
By Order of the Board, 
JAMES WILLIAM GILiART neral Manage: 





TKINSON and CU., CARPET, CABINET, 
BEDDING, UPHOLSTERY, and GENERAL F FURNISHING 
AREHOUSEMEN, and MANUFACTURERS, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, and 
» Lambeth,.—t 
any other descri 
quisites, and who may not be aware of the on ant 
this Establishment, are requested, aay vusly to decid 
to inspect Messrs. Atkinson and © Maguifice nt Stock, which, for 



























Extent, Variety, and Cheapness, cannc ot be sty passed, nor even equal- 
led, throughout the kin; m. Every article is warranted, being 
made in the best manne well-seasoned materials, by experienced 


wor kmen, employed exclusively by this Establishment. 


x » 
S YOU LIKE IT.”—Kitner Six Pounds 

of Sterling Congou Tea for 20s., or Five Pounds of very 
Superior Quality and Extraordinary Strength for 20s; packed in the 
original lead and sent ca ge free to all parts of the kingdom.— 
ALEXANDER BRADEN, Tea Merchant, 13, High-street, Islington, 
London, 


yUSSLA 


“ 











“TEA COMPANY’S AGENCY 










d (Under £100 penalty—see note at foot).—Mr. HENRY BUL- 
GIN, 221, Kegent-street, is appointed an Agent for the sale of this 
Company's Celebrated Imperial Caravan ‘Teas, and for trial will 
forward samples. ice . -oftice order, or otherwise 
Country Ageut save trouble, are requested a, betore writing to the 
Secretary, 117 »pagate-street, London, for terms, to get samples 





Mr. BU LGIN, some other Agent. 
their Teas be ing to Sample, under a 


JDOCKET, Palate, and Patience.—By 
chasir at NUMBER ONE 
YARD, you consuit alike the interests of 
patience. You consult the interest of your 
and cheaper than it was ever before kuown; 
of your palate, for the qu 


through” 





—he Company 


palty. 





bove ; 





pur- 
. PAUL'S CHURCH- 
palate, and 
is better 





sr 










pocket, for 
you consu 
ity of the tea is indeed good, 






aol its tl avour 








verily pleaseth all who taste it; and you save your patience, 
for if you wiil only drop a line, your tea will be delivered 
by DAKLN and Co.'s vans at your own door-stone, if within eight 


niles of 





Pr aul ’a Caurel 


8, KING WILLIAM-ST RE BT, CITY 
ve 8. — ‘the Proprietors annouuce to their country connection a 
reduction of ten per cent, in the price of their SAMPLE PACKAGES, 
which they continue to send carriage free to all parts of the kingdom 
on receipt of a Post-oitice tor for £1 16s. 6d, (former price £2): the 
odd Chreopence is deducted for cost of money bar as 


Number One 





or 





d a 
Sibs, best black tea imported, 4 4 per Ib. 13 tt) 













Ib. superio: hysou or ine gunpowder eo 5 O - 5 0 
lib. fine cong e oe 8 4 pe 3 4 
6.bs. finest moc Tee imp. ted oo i 9 0 
lib, double superfine mustard, in tin foil ~ 2 8 ° 1 4 
21 ruwroot in tinease .. 1 2 ” 24 
lb, best tapivea . -~ OG y 0 6 
ails Seat 2 scoolen cloves .. ee oe 00 , 0 8 
2oz. best picked brown nutmegs oe ao O86 « Ol 
alb. capention cayenne pepper e «- 00 yy 08 





£1 16 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 8, King William-street, City, No. 8, 


AW.—A SOLICITOR, in old-established 


practice in London, has a VACANCY in his offices for an 
ARTICLED CLERK, and wishes to treat with a family of respecta- 
bility, to take under his ¢ harge a young gentleman, who may, if re- 
quired, reside with the principa The most respectable references wil! 
be given and strictly required.—For terms and particulars apply to 
Messrs. Chambers and Ellwood, 18, Kiog-street, Cheapside; Messrs. 
Fallows and Adcock, Halkin-street West, Belgrave-square; or to 
Samuel Bovill, Esq., Gosport, Hants. 

. lh * 
| ene JATI BATHS and HOTEL, HAVRE. 

—The Proprietors of this magnificent hotel and bathing establish 

ment, desirous of affording every advantage to stranger: 8 during their 
stay on the Continent, and. in hopes that their friends in Eng land will 
be induced to honour them with their patronage this season, have re- 
duced their prices to one-half the usual charges—viz. ard and 
lodging, per day, 8 francs, including good bed-rooi, two meals at the 
table d’hote, one bottle of claret, candles, attendance e, &e. 


OOD FEMALE SERVAN TS are obtained 

at the CITY DOMESTICS’ BAZAAR, 33, Ludgate-hill, which 
is conducted by a Lady of the highest respectability. Servants with 
good charact will find it the best office to get a respectable situa- 
tion Open from Ten till Four, Saturdays excepted. 


YAU DE COLOGNE.—An excellent and 

very valuable recipe for m-king EAU DE COLOGNE at home, 
without trouble, and at a very small cost, will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of a onesie order fo , by addressing free to MADAME 
EMILIE LABI 21, Cather -street, Strand. 


IR-GUNS and AIR-CANES.—An entirely 
new and further improved assortment of these portable and 
silently destructive weapons now on sale, adapted by REIL LY, Jun. 
for killing rabbits, rooks, sea-fWwl, &c , with ball; small birds, &c. 
with shot; fish, with harpoons. —Prices from 55s. each.—The Treatise, 
pric ; by post, 8d. —REIL LY, Gun-maker, New Oxford- 


7 

DRESE NTS for WEDDINGS, BIR 2TH. 
DAYS, &c., may be selected from SUMMERLY’S ART- 
MANUFACTURES, sold by all first-class Retailers. ‘The late No- 
velties are—the Camellia Teapot, C were: a Wooden Bread Platter 
and Knife, Glass Flower Vase, &c.—A Catalogue, with 24 Designs 
sent, on receipt of Three Postage-stamps, from CUNDALL’S, 12, Old 
Bond~ street. 


ACHEY’S PIANOFORTES for Hire and 
Sale, in Town or Country, and packed Free of Expense.—G. 
PEACHEY, by appointment, Maker to the Queen, 73, Bishopsgate - 
street Within, opposite the Marine Society.—An Assortment of 100 
Improved Cabinet, Cottage, Piccolo, and Square Pianofortes, New 
Scale, 6}, C to G, at the Lowest Prices for Instruments that rea ally can 
be warranted: with a variety of Second-hand Pianofortes in good cou- 
dition. 


pi OFORTES.—The che: apest house in 

London to 4g hase first-rate instruments is at H. TOLKIEN'S, 
manufacturer, 2 28, King William-street, London-bridge; H.T. having a 
splendid stock of PLANOS, which is not to be equalled by any maker, 
and at about half the price charged by them. H. T.'s much admired 
Picolos, “shi 63 octaves, met tallic pl-te, OG fall, aud every improve- 
ment. Price uments taken in exch € 
Packed free —TOL KIEN, illiam-sireet, Lond ys -b i 
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QPARKLIN G CHAMPAGNE, 42s. ~ per 
dozen; pints, 24s.; from Epernay and Rheims. Sparkling Pu 
gandy, 54s. per dozen; sparkling St. Peray, 48s. per dozen.—HEDGES 
and BUTLER, Wiue Importers, &c., 155, Regent et, in conse- 
quence of the troubled state of France I uirchase d (for cash) a 
large shipment of the above, and can c minend them as 





be ing of genuine quality.—N.B A larg Julian 
28s. per dozen; and Gordon's Golden Sherry, 30s. and 36s. per 
TROUT ROD at a SOVEREIGN 


ub 
cannot be excelled, and may be had of the most delic 





ate t 





The 








ture for the finest streams, or powerful for the heaviest waters. 

flies at 34 each, or 2s 6d a dozen, can scarcely be equalled for the 
combination of the two essentials, neatness and strength; and for 
proof, one or more will be sent fre 





postage stamy 
eh wwactu 
Pe , 132, Oxfor yrd-street.—C atalog 


Ik THE 

DISON has been selling a 
at once the most characteristic, el 
Black and White flounces, to be w 
request. Ladies requiring such, eithe 
pay an early visit to see the tasty 
mnvst mvderate price —No. 237, 


W EDDING ORDERSand INDLA OUTFITS 
executed in the first style of fashiou at Mrs. NOK TON’'S Show 
Strand, where ap extensive assortment of Ladi L 

ier Clothing, Dressing Gowns and Kobes a Dejeuner, in Mus- 
lin, Print, Silk, avd Printed Flannel; with a beautiful variety of Baby 
Linen and Children’s Dresses, are kept ready-made. “i j 
Gentlemen's Shirts made in the neatest style. The Ladies’ 
Equestrian Shirt can only be obtained at Mrs. Norton’ 


|] ~ ADIES, ae X, 
A 


go to the LONDON SILK ESTABLISHME NT, if you wan 


according to the 
nd P: 








ues gratis.- 


APPR( )ACHIN 1G Bz AL Ls — 
DRESSES. 
aad e conomical costum 
coloured slips, are in gre 
for balls or bridal attire, shou 
wrtment DISON has to offer « 
jent~stre “et. 


+OR 
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ld, 





















Suks, Bareges, Muslins, Shawls, or Fancy Goods for preseuts. £10,000 
worth of rich fabries of every description, which must be sold without 
the least reserve. 
Paney Silks, Is 3:d, Is 6jd, Is 11}d, per yd.; Swiss Muslins, Is 11 
2s 11}d, 4s 114d; Bareges, 5s Lid, 6s 11d, 8s lid, Cashmeres, 4s 1 
ds lid, 7s lid, the full dress, on Monday and during the week. 
—JOHN BROWN » Oxtord-street. 

YALE of MOURNING ATTiRE.—Messrs. 
Ss COOK and COMPANY being compelled to enlarge and improve 
their premis.s, for the better accommodation of their numerous and 

ruished patrous, find it necessary that the whole of their Stock 
houla be disposed of before the alterations be commenced. They 
have therefore resolved to re-mark their goods at such prices as w il 
ensure a speedy clearance of the whole. An opportunity will thus 
and Families of supplying themselves wiih 

st c ana on unusually advantageous terms, 
immense reduction, regardless of its 
Stal thee will be re-opened, and the sale will 
Monday, July 3rd, at eleven o’clock.—246 248, 
London. 





colnhD 
Regent-street, 
yHIRTS. —FORD, 185 
Six Superior Shirts for St The measure requisite is the ne 

en tight 


rence on 





“STRAND, will SELL 





k, 
The following prices are for ha alf-dos Zens 








of Shirts: wd. stripes, and fancy patterns, 15s. 208. ; 

w vhite long cloth, js., aud 25s.; and our superior qual 

30s. The NEW AMI R CAN SHIRT, six for 40s., the very best th: t 
ean be pur Post-office crders will receive immediate atten- 
ti FORD’S Shirt and Hosie ry We arehouse, 185, Strand, London. 





HIRTS 
with all the latest impr vements in style, and 
are supplied by WHITEIL — K and SON, 166, Strand, 
cash much below the u le 285 Marsland 8 best lo 
fine linen fronts, Xc., nnd all fine linen, 10s. 6 
sure round k, 
rich silk or satin 





of the very best material and work, 
guarantee d fit, 












patterns in colourec 









chest, and wrist tight in 
once round the neck, 3s 61 to 5s. 6d. P. 
terns sent to select from.—N.B. 





able for a gentleman to we. 


ticles s 

\ IDSUMMER HOLIDAYS.—BOYS’ 
a CLOTHING, of superior description —W. BERDOE, Tailor, 
96, New Bond-street, and 69, Cornhill, respectfully and confidently 
invites the attention of Parents among the respecta®le classes to his 
economical scale of charges for the above, m: ade to order in the best 
manner; viz. for a Boy eight years old, Two Guinees the suit, ad- 
. for each year above that ag 
. B. trusts that the established character of 
ficient guar antee as to the descri iption of ar ticles furnis! hed. 


HILDREN’S FROCKS, COATS 











and 
PELISSES, in all the most appropriate materials and prevail- 

tyles, a large portion of which areexpressly adapted for SCHOOL 
z 


C 





R, at 

b AR MAN'S, & FINS use. PAVEMENT. 

\DRED constantly on view, from the ful indoor 

at ‘As. nae , 28 6d.; Medium, 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 9s. ed. and lls. 6d.; 
. 6d., 18s td., 21s, up to the richest g* ods made in 8 













ours), Three. and Five Guineas, 
, is. lid.; Ditto Braided, 
Pinafores, Is., 1s. : Ditto Braided, Is. 6d. and 
is. Od. 3 “Blo wses, &. 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
INFANTS’ CLOAKS, HOODS, iH ATS AND BONNETS, LONG 
AND SHOKT ROBEs, French Cambric Caps. ht Gowns, 


Robe Blankets, Lawn and Cambri ic 
Shirts, Trimmed Nursery Baskets and 
Sheets, Blankets, &c., with every other artic] “N, to 
gether with what is usually required for a YOUNG FAMILY; th 
obviating the trouble ar converience in going to various shops 
when JUVENILE CLOTHING is require 














od. 
A Pamphiet, affording additional information, sent iree on receiving 
a paid letter 





“NATIVE INDUSTRY. 
> SALE of BRITISH MANU- 
y RRALL'S, Edgware- 
In consequence of the great depression in the manufitc 7 
icts, Messrs. B. and B. have just purchased 5000 pounds’ worth 
Silks, Shawls, and Manties, of every des So yare with a great variety 
of Cashmere, Delaine, aud Printed Dres: The whole, with the Re- 
sidue of their Summer Stock, Now se siting as follows:—100 Silk 
Mantles, cost 25s, reduced to 15s 6d; 70 ditto, cost Sis, reduced to 21s; 
85 ditto, cost reduced to 25s 6d; 800 § nawis (various), 5s Lid, 












is 
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HE SAFETY CHAIN BROOCH (patron- 


ised by the Queen) can be sent by post to any part of the king, 
iom, and ordered direct from the inventors, H. ELLIS and SON 
&; xe cetor, sole manufactu' rs of Devonshire Silver Ornaments 





RNAMENTS for the DRAWING- ROOM, 
LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM —Mr. TENNANT, 119, Strand, 
uear ~omerset House, has just received a new and e legant issortment 
of Groups, sures, Vases, Candlesticks, Inkstands, beauciful Inlaid 
Lables, Paper-weights, &c., in Italian Alabaster, Marble, sronze, &c. 


VNHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 
** And where the gardener, Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way.” COWPER. 
Invalids’ Wheel Chairs, £3 to £35; Children’s Carriages, &c., 10s. to 
20 guineas. Spinal and Self-acting Chairs on sale or hire —INGRAM'S 
Manufactor; 29, , City~ road.—N.B. Illustrated Catalogue’ _ 


\ EW NIGHT LIGHT, best ever invented.— 
a The Patent Albert Lights, 6d. per box, containing eight, ten, or 
twelve lights, to burn nine, seven, or five hours each, to be burnt in 
the Patent Aibert Glasses, 3d., eg , and Is. each. May be obtained 
wholesale from Palmer and Co. utton-street, Clerke: nwell, or the 
patentee, G. »i. Clarke, 55, ‘Aibanyontee , Regent’s-park; and retail 
trom most respectable tallow-chandlers, oilmen, groce rs, &c. For ex- 
portation these will be found far superior to any o' other, 
MNHE STELLA SALAD OIL and the MA 
DARIN PICKLE SAUCE are both quite new to this country. 
The oil is from the picked olives of the choicest estate in Italy, and 
consequently never loses its flavour. Sold in registered bottles and 
jars at ls. 6d. each (with excellent receipts for their use) by all re- 
‘spectable dealers in ey United Kingdom.—WILLIAM ORRLDGE and 
ui ‘0 .y 11, Pil ll, Pilgrim. London, Sole Cousignee Ss. 


\ ETCALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 
a TOOTH-BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES. The Tooth-brush 
performs the highly-important oflice of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions, and cleaning in the most extraordinary manner; hairs 
never come loose; ls. Peculiarly penetrating Hair-brushes, with 
the durable unbleached Russia bristles, which will not soften like 
common hair. Improved Clothes-brush, that cleans harmlessly in 
one-third the time. The new Velvet-brush, and immense Stock of 
genuine unbleached Smyrna Sponge, at ME TCALFE and CO.'s 
only Establishment, 1308, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 








































ONESS £4 4s. SILVER LEVER 
WATCHES at the Manufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset 
House. They comprise every modern improvement, and are war 
ranted not to vary more than half a minute per week. The great 
reduction of price at once sets aside all rivalry, either of the Swiss 
manufacturers, or any other house. On receipt of a Post-office Order, 
payable to JOHN JONES, for £4 5s., one will be sent Free.—Read 
Jones's Sketch of Watchwork, sent Free for a Twopenny Stamp. 


‘END QGEND EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and 
by eturmy and post 


e, you will get a handsome Teaspoon of 
WATSON’S SULID AL BATA PLATE, which is rapidly superseding 
silver for all domestic us is equally sweet aud handsome as 
silver itself. This is the only solid substitute now sold, and, unlike 
lated goods of any kind, there is nothiug to wear off, so that the 
noe you rub and clean it, the better it will continue to look, though 
n daily use for fifty y Don't be af.aid to put it to any test, 
und then send your A full catalogue of prices, with pat- 
erns of every other artic le manufactured from this beautiful metal, 
will be enclused with the sample spoou.—Address WATSUNS, 4) 
und 42, Barbican (corner of Princes-street), aud 16, Norton-folgate, 
i 

























ILVER “PLATE, N New and Second-hand.— 


ft. COX SAVORY and CO’S Pamphiet of Prices, with outlines, 
be had gratis, or will be sent free if applied for by a paid 
letter. The contents are the prices, weights, and patterns of new 
and second-hand Silver Spoons and Forks, new and second-hand Tea 
and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Plated Goods, the new 
plated on white metal Spoons and Forks, Watches, Clocks, Cutlery, 

adies’ Gold Neck Chains and Jewellery. 

T. COX SAVORY and Co., 47, Cornhill (seven doors from Grace- 
church~street), L sondon, 


a 

ewe ER TEA SERVICES, of New Patterns. 

A. B. SAVORY and SONS, Working Silversmiths, 14, Cornhill 
London, opposite the Bank, respectfully inform their customers that 
they have recently finished a few new designs, in accordance with 
the present improved taste, and that they are sold at reduced prices 
(rom those customary in the trade. 

Uxbridge Pattern. 

Strong Silver Lea-pot.. £10 18 





















| Thalia Pattern. 
0 | Strong Silver Tea- ~pot.. £13 00 
0 





Ditto Sugar-basin.. 514 0; Ditto Sugar-basin.. 7 11 0 
Ditto Cream-jug .. 4 10 6| Ditto Cream-ewer § 20 
Ditto Cotfee-pot .. 1410 ¢ Ditto Cotiee-pot .. 1617 0 








Complete £ Complete -- £42 10 © 
A variety of upwards of 50 Silver Tea aud Coffee Services may be 
Show Rooms, aud, on application, the illustrated price 
i ining drawings, with the weights and prices ot recent 
i be torwarded to any part of Great Britain, lreland, 





. or the Colonies. Drawback on silver plate exported, ls. 6d. 

perounces 
U? MBRELLAS. — “ The Protector.’ ” — Regis- 
tered March 28, 1848.—The attention of the public is respects 


fully requested to the above design, the utility of which is obvious, 
from the fact thit the owner, by unscrewing “the handle, renders it 
useless to any but himself: as it is notorious that UMBRELLAS are 
more frequently misappropriated than any other article.—Sole manu- 
facturer, GEOR JACOBS (late BARTH), 32, Cockspur-street, Cha- 
ring-cros es’ Umbrellas, ivory handles, from 7s. 6d. each ; 
Gentlemen's ditto, of a new oe (equal in appearance to silk), and. 
of extreme durab from 10s. 6d. 
ARCHE requisite of tie above amusement at consider- 
bly reduced prices, and of the best description.—Purasols, W hips. 
Canes, &c. a 
~ TRG vers 
EANE’S DOMESTIC 
numerous benefits derivable frc ld or Tepid Bathing, in 
ALL CASES WITHOUT EXCEPTIO*, whether of youth, or age, of debi- 
iity, or of robust health, renders the selection of suitable, thoroughly 
sound, and low-priced Baths, of the last importsnce. Of these 
GEORGE and JOHN DEANE’S Bath Departmen il apraicisan-2 
a large accession, and purchaser 
their Stock befor 
pamphlet on 
published, with nun 
those who are at a distance, 
may be obtained at G. and J. Deane’s warehouses, or of u 
wh are daily in all paits of the metropolis t 
1 


























“BATHS. 


n Co 


— The 












































» hire at the lowest possit ch Ss. Baths d vered a 

within ten miles of Lon -bridge without any additi 

GEORGE and JOHN ANE, Bath Manufacturers. Opening to th 

Monument, 46, K am-street + Londc on- ~brid oi ee 
VE TOLLET of BEAUTY furnishes innu- 


merable proots of the high estimation in which GOWL AND'S 
LUTION is held by the most distinguished possessors of brilliant com- 
plexions. This elegant preparation comprehends the preservation of 











the comilexion, both from the effects of cutaneous mals ady and the 
»peration of variable temperature, by refreshing its delicacy, and pre = 
serving the brightest taints with which be auty is adorned —* RUBL RT 


SHAW, 


London, 


is in white letters on 


* is the Government Stamp. 
5s 6d; quarts, 8s 6d. 


Sold by all perfumers and 


1] ADIES S and GENTLEMEN N, Read This.— 

FALSE HAIR of every description sent site by Post.—Invisible 
Curls on Shell Side-Combs, for 9s—a new and splendid invention, 
The be: st Gentleme u's Wigs, 50s. Curls on German Side- ‘Combs, 3s 6d 
Ladies’ Fronts, with a four-inch Skin Parting, 7s 6d and 10s. 
dow’s Bands, 5s and 10s. Hair Plaits, 7s 6d. 
and Hairdresser, 9, Skinner-street, 


Gibbins, of 7, King- street, 
I F AIR DYE OF ANY SHADE.—A Fr ench 

Lady of distinction, who has fled her count:y, and sought re- 
fuge in Engla»d, offers to forward (on receipt of a Post-office Order 
for 5s.) a RECIPE for an admirable and infallible HAIR DYE, 
which has been for many years successfully used in the Royal C ‘ourt 
of France. The Hair Dye is simple in its application, perfe tly harm- 
less, does not stain the skin, and can be made at home scarcely 
any cost. No letters without an enclosure will be attended to Ad- 
ove (free) to Madame Cecilia Labelle, 21, Catherine-street, Strand, 
#udon. 


fg LADIES.—On the drive, the ride 

promenade, or the aquatic excursion, Ladies should e 

r 1 with ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, which will be found ¢ 

reshing to the complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor 

allaying all irritability and heat, and imm 

am attendant on rest gy elastic 
eck 















Wi- 
By G. BROWN, Perfumer 
Snow-hill, many years with 
St. James's. 








































re 





es) 
laxation, 






ration fly before its se tion, na give p 
smoothness, ani the glow of be ad of bleom 
6s 6d per bottle. * ** Bews are of spur ious ** Kalydors "’ for sale, 
taining mineral astringents utterly ruinous to the complexion, 
their re pellent action endangering health. The words * Rowlands” 
Kaiydor ” are on the wrapper of the genuine article. Sold by them as 
20, Hatton Garden, London, and by all respectable chemists and per 
fumers. 


OUR FIRES FOR ONE PENNY! 
EDWARDS'S PATENT FIREWOOD. It lights instant) 


saves Money, Time, and Trouble. Sold by Oiluiew and G 
Families in the country supplied with 500, delivered 
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stock of Family Linens equally cheap. ‘The sale is now on at 
BEECH and BERRALL’S, 64, Edgware-road, 
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EXTENSION OF THE SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY TO WATERLOO-BRIDGE. 
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THE incompleteness 0 the South-Western Railway, by the distance of its me- 
tropolitan terminus from the heart of London, has been a subject of complaint 
from the first opening of the line. The inconvenience was partially remedied 
by omnibus, steam-boat, and regulated cab-fares; still, Vauxhall remained 
a suburb, approachable only by uncertain means, of consequence in this “ fast ” 
age, when railways have, indeed, taught us to “ count the minutes as they 
roll.” 

The South-Western Railway Company have just completed their line by the 
above “‘ extension,” of no great length, it is true, but very costly, for it has in- 
volved an outlay of £800,000! The work was examined on Wednesday by the 
Government Inspector, and being reported substantial, the line will shortly be 
opened to the public. 

This new line was laid out in 1844, by Mr. Locke, M.P., engineer-in-chief to 
the company; and by Mr. Tite, F.R.S., their architect. The site pointed out by 
these gentlemen for the Waterloo terminus was then vacant ground, toa great 
extent occupied as hay-stalls and cow-yards, and by dung-heaps, and similar 
nuisances. This area will eventually comprise eleven acres ; and here will be 
distinct termini, in addition to that to be used immediately ; and the principal 
facade and entrances, in the York-road, will present a frontage 600 feet in 
length. 

The length of the extension, from Nine Elms to Waterloo Bridge Road is two 
= miles, and about 50 yards; and the whole, after leaving the Wandsworth-road, 

<SoD =F " is upon a viaduct, at an average height of 20 feet above the level of the ground 
So SS ee The main bridges are six in number. That which crosses the Wandsworth-road 
» P is of iron, and 60 feet in span. Next is the south Lambeth-road bridge; and 
then the Vauxhall-road, a bridge of 50 feet span, in iron. Lambeth Butts, and 
the road leading to Lambeth Palace, are also spanned by bridges; the latter 
much on the skew, with the novelty of a pier in the middle of the roadway. The 


SR 2 —— {i 7 RE ee on Westminster-road is next spanned by an oblique bridge of 90 feet, in iron—we 
: — . iy Gs ' ‘ believe the largest hitherto executed at such an angle. 
= x il ' sz A ome — : \ The terminus is, at present, approached from the Waterloo-road, by an incline 





- 
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of one in twenty-five. This station, except the iron roof, is temporary ; but it 
will be completed in permanent building in the course of a few months. There 
are convenient staircases to give access, in addition to the roads. In our view of 
the station, the building seen on the right is an extensive engine-house, with a 
tank in the centre to supply the engines with water. The contractors for 
the work are Messrs. Lee and Son, the eminent builders of Chiswell-street. 
Of the solidity and finish of the work we can scarcely speak too 
groined brick arch near Harrington-street, must have been of very 
struction. The several designs areby W. Tite. The assistant architect is Mr. C 
Borden ; the assistant engineer Mr. Ker. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 


Tue French Revolution of 1848, still more than its precursors in 
1789, 1792, and 1830, has startled the world. It has set Europe 
in convulsion, and given the signal for changes of which the be- 
ginnings are more stupendous than any other events recorded in 
modern history, and of which it is impossible to imagine a close. 
The life-time of a generation is too short a period for the working 
and development of such principles as have been set in operation 
by it throughout all the civilised countries of Europe. The due 
philosophical understanding of its whole scope, tendency, and pro- 
bable results is as yet to be hardly expected from the most clear- 
sighted and intelligent minds. Besides France itself, two other 
great divisions of the European family have been impelled into the 
career of change. If France had not entered upon the path of re- 
volution, Germany and Italy would have each pursued their own 
course, and set, at some future time, the example of a gradual or a 
violent overthrow of their respective systems of Government. The 
French Revolution expedited, though it did not originate, the 
movement in those nations. We shall endeavour, in the follow- 
ing succinct history of these three phases of the European Re- 
volution, to separate carefully, not only the events which have sig- 
nalised the progress of each, but to eliminate the differences of 
feeling, sentiment, and principles which, acting upon different 
races, in different localities, and under circumstances of but slight 
resemblance, have produced, and are now producing, the same re- 
sults—the overthrow of old authority—the annihilation of time-ho- 
noured systems—and the reconstruction both of Governments and 
of Nations. 

The Revolution of February, 1848, in Paris, is in some respects 
a continuation of the Revolution of July, 1830. In other respects 
it is totally new. The old principle combined with the new to 
overturn the throne of Louis Philippe, and to proclaim the Repub- 
lic ; but, as soon as the monarchy was abolished, the old end the 
new principles commenced a war against each other. This war has 
raged ever since with much bitterness, and has created unparalleled 
mischief. It will, we fear, long continue to be waged between 
them, to the injury of public and private happiness in France, the 
ruin of her trade, and the practical denial of the liberty, equality, 
and fraternity, in the name of which the Revolution was accom- 
plished. The old principle includes the right of self-government, 
and civil and religious liberty—the principles, in fact, that were so 
wisely advocated by Vergniaud, Bailly, Roland, Brissot, Bar- 
baroux, Louvet, and the other Girondins ; and so wnwisely and 
ferociously contended for by Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Marat, 
Robespierre, Hebert, and Chaumette ; and whichata later time found 
illustrious advocates in Lafayette, Constant, and Laffitte. Itis a po- 
litical principle only, and merely attempts to reulise what the 
American people have realised under a Republic; and what the 
British people, to a very large extent, have secured for themselves, 
by ages of efforts, under the form of a Monarchy. Louis Philippe 
invaded this principle, and he fell. The new principle which aided 
in his overthrow adopts the old principle, but goes much further. It 
insists not merely upon civil and religious liberty, and upon a share 
in Government, through the sufirage, for the whole adult male 
population, but upon the establishment of new social relations be- 
tween wealth and labour. It is in fact Socialism, or Communism; 
and affirms that the State collectively can and must supply food 
and labour for the whole population. The one principle is purely 


political and philosophical : the other is social and unphilosophical. | 


Both were active in France during the reign of Louis Philippe; 
both were enemies of his Government: both desired a change ; the 
one that France might become a great Republic like the United 
States—the other that France might work the mighty problem of 
Communism, or bee-hive humanity; and show to the world by a new 
distribution of wealth, and by the destruction of individualism, that 
every man might have more than enough for his wants, and poverty 
and crime be altogether banished from society. The idea, though 
not wise or founded upon a philosophical comprehension of man’s 
nature, was grand. It made converts among the uneducated 
masses, who had nothing to lose in the progress of such an ex- 
periment, and who by no possible changes of government, or of the 
relations between man and man, could be rendered more wretched 
than they were. Both of these great divisions of the French 
people—the former including the bulk of the middle and upper 
the latter nearly the whole of the working classes and the paupers— 
either lukewarmly supported or violently opposed the cause of the 
Monarchy. Between the two it fell, and could not be restored, be- 
cause the general impression amongst most was that Monarchy 
being worse than a failure could not be tried again, and that the 
only possible form of government left to the nation was the Re- 
public. So far the friends of the old and the new principle agreed ; 
but at the very next step of their progress they split. M. de La- 
martine as the representative of the one, M. Louis Blanc as the re- 
presentative of thy other, were in power, each thinking of his own 
system, and of turning the Revolution to the end which each of 
them considered to be its proper and only legitimate object. But M 
de Lamartine, and those who shared his opinions, wise and eloquent 
and patriotic as they were in many respects, and thoroughly as 
they understood the true duty of the French people both to them- 
selves and to Europe, were weak in the hour of their triumph. 
Alone with their principle, they never could have made the Revo- 
lution. The working men—the Communists, the Socialists, the 
Utopians, the dreamers of dreams, the schemers of an impossible 
stace of society, and of an undesirable, evenif a possible re-adjustment 
of relationship between the employers and the employed—were, in 
reality, the men whose strong arms overthrewthe Monarchy. The two 
classes combined, did that which neither could have done separately, 
The working men were flushed with success. They were strong in the 
consciousness of power, and strong also in the consciousness that 
what they had made, they could unmake. M. de Lamajrtine and 
the friends of the old principle committed the error of flattering 
this mob, whose principle they either did not understand, or, under- 
standing, must have rejected. The Communists, even before the 
victory of the 24th of February, hoisted-the red flag, and called 
themselves Red Republicans. Upon that day, when their triumph 
was not a minute old, they endeavoured to show that they were 
the real founders. of the Republic, and insisted upon the 
substitution of their emblem, for the old, and, as they considered, 
worn-out tricolour, which had floated over the palaces of Monarchy, 
and was associated in their minds with regal tyranny and corrup- 
tion. M. de Lamartine resisted the innovation, at the imminent 
hazard of his life. He was a conservative of the flag. Imbued 
with the old principle, he clung to the old banner ; and by dint of 
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the most courageous bearing and the most wonderful eloquence 
prevailed upon the excited Communists to abandon the drapeau 
rouge. ‘This was on the 24th of February. Had he and the 
moderate Republicans shown the same courage on all occasions, 
much mischief might have been avoided. But after this display of 
heroism, the Moderates not only hung back, but thought it neces- 
sary to cajole the people, and make promises which were desired, 
without considering whether it was possible to fulfil them. This 
was a fatal blunder, and a criminal weakness. The multitude, who 
complained that they had made previous revolutions without ob- 
taining any advantages from them, were told that this time it 
should be otherwise. The Provisional Government made an 
earnest of its gocd intentions by distributions of money to redeem 
all articles pledged by the poor for sums under ten francs ; 
instituted a commission of labour at the Luxembourg to 
inquire into the wants and wishes of working men; and 
ultimately established the ateliers nationaur, or national worshops, to 
employ 120,000 men in the production of articles for which there 
were no purchasers, because the price was higher than that 
obtainable for better articles supplied by private enterprise. Hence 
arose mutual bitterness between the adherents of the old and the 
new principles. The one complained that the Revolution in 
attempting to feed the lower classes was ruining all classes, and 
maintaining an army of idleness at the expense of the industrious. 
The other complained that the Revolution had not gone far 
enough—that in meintaining 120,000 workmen, it was but per- 
forming a small portion of its duty, and that it was necessary 
to purge the Revolution of leaders who misunderstood it or hated 
it, and of men who were driving it back into reaction, and 
estranging it from the working classes, who were its real founders. 

In this conflict of opinion upon the question of Labour, or of 
Communism, is the resumé of all the great events that have taken 
place in France since the declaration of the Republic on the 24th 
of February last. This key unlocks them all; and the efforts of 
this principle to establish itself, and to overthrow its opponents, 
explain events otherwise inexplicable, and show us in the clearest 
possible manner what are and what are not the great opposing 
forces that have since been at feud. All other forces in France 
have been as nothing compared with these two. The friends 
of Monarchy, whether of the Orleans or the old Bourbon dynasty, 
and the friends of Napoleon, have, it is true, endeavoured to make 
themselves heard; but their voices have been mere whispers 
in comparison with the shouts and hubbub of the Communists 
and anti-Communists—of the tricolour Republicans and the 

tepublicans of the drapeau rouae. 

Without this clue to the character of the Revolution, the remark 
of Milton, that the wars of the Saxon Heptarchy were as unintelligi- 
ble as those of crows and kites in a neighbouring wood, would apply 
to the proceedings of the Parisians. Almost each day, after the 
24th of February, brought tidings of change in all the relations 
betwixt man and man. There was fighting one day, embracing 
the next ; every rotation of the hand brought to view a wonderful 
and unexpected change of figures in the political kaleidoscope. 
Day after day, in endless succession, there were mouthings of tumid, 
florid, and often unintelligible speeches, and of still more unintelli- 


Every speech and newspaper article breathed only peace and good- 
will towards all men, yet almost every ordinance of the Govern- 
ment was directed towards the organisation of armed men. 
There were assemblings of the people, reviews, marchings, 
and counter-marchings; hasty sammonings at all hours; the beat- 
ingof the rappel, and the sounding of the tocsin in the dead of night 
and the early dawn. The “ Marseillaise Hymn” and the “ Mourir 
pour Ja Patrie” were sung in every street, court, and alley, and 
were heard on the pillow of every recumbent citizen. Journalism 
became a power of tremendous magnitude and extent. People 
read leading articles by torch-light, and shouted out t> the moon 
apostrophes to Liberty, ay, “Lrperty, Equarity, Fraternity.” 
These three talismanic words, too often devoid of meaning in the 
apprehension of those who shouted them with a fervour sufficient 
to split the ears of the groundlings. Liberty? every man doing 
what he deemed best, seemed to be the interpretation of the mob. 
Equality? every man trying te get above every other man, seemed 
its natural consequences. Fraternity? every man knocking down 
every other man who happened to be of a different way of thinking 
from himself, was the manner in which the men of the faubourgs 
seemed to construe it. Such seemed to be the epitome of the French 
Revolution; but it was not so. There was order amid disorder; two 
principles were at work; and the Revolution—so frivolous in its 
details, so momentous in its results; exhibiting so much talent and 
energy, so much vanity and folly; so much honesty and treachery. 
such kind feelings and such malignant passions; such planting of 
trees and cutting of throats; such recommendations of order, such 
instances of disorder; so much wisdom producing so much folly; 
so much goodness, mingled with so much wickedness; so much 
gravity, combined with so much levity ; such long speeches, and 
such brief epigrams—was quite explainable wherever the mind was 
able to grasp it as a whole, and see the operation of the two great 
and all-pervading principles which we have mentioned. 





With these few preliminary remarks, we resume from our Double 
Number of March 4th Jast our history of the Revolution, confining 
ourselves to brief details of facts and occurrences as they emerged from 
day to day. ; 

The first acts and proclamations of the Government were looked to 
with great interest all over Europe. It was imagined that the policy 
of aggression, and the aggrandisement of France by the extension of 
her frontiers to the Rhine, would be adopted by the Government, with 
the view of gaining popularity at home. M. Lamartine, as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, tranquillised the mind of Europe on the subject, by ad- 
dressing a circular to all the diplomatic agents of France in foreign 
countries, expounding the principles on which the Republic was founded, 
and would conduct its policy. “The Republic,” he said, “ is the will 
of a great people. It derives its title from itself. Its policy is peace.” 
Following shortly after this, came the announcement of the Provisionay 
Government, that the constituent National Assembly was convoked for 
the 20th of April—a date afterwards postponed to the 4th of May. 
It was decreed that the electoral colleges should meet on the 9th 
of April, and that every Frenchman, without respect to property, 
being of the age of twenty-one years, should have a vote, under 
the protection of the ballot. The Assembly, so elected, to con- 
sist_ of 900 members, or one member to every 40,000 of population. 
Each member to be twenty-five years of age, or upwards. The principle 
of the payment of members was affirmed ; and the indemnity for each 
was fixed at 25f. per diem during the session. i 

The interment of the victims of the Revolution was the first great 
ceremony of the Republic. Though somewhat theatrical in its 
general aspect, as suited the character of the people, it was nevertheless 
grand and imposing, as what spectacle could fail to be with such 
masses of banners flying, and marching in procession to the sound of 





considerable. All the members of the Ministry were present at the 
ceremony of interment except M. Lamartine, whose absence was 
accounted for on the ‘ground of excessive fatigue. The orators were 
M. Dupont (de l’Eure), the venerable President of the Council ; M. 
Crémieux, Minister of Justice and Religion ; and M. Garnier-Pagés, the 
Mayor of Paris. ; 
For the first few weeks after the Revolution, the people, as distin- 
guished from the bourgeoisie, or, in other words, the adherents of Louis 
Blanc, Cabet, Barbés, Blanqui—the ultra-Republicans and Com- 
munists—were kept in good humour. They had not lost faith in the 
Provisional Government, amongst the members of which they counted 
three staunch supporters—Louis Blanc himself, Albert (owvrier), a pre- 
tended but not a real operative, and Flocon. The commission sat at the 
Luxembourg. The people were féted. They planted trees of liberty to 
amuse themselves; and marched from street to street with uprooted 
poplars, seeking vacant plots of ground in which to plant them. They 
marched in procession with banners flying, and with a priest at their 
head to bless the trees in the name of God, and in the cause of liberty 
Paris became disfigured at last with the multiplicity of these saplings. 
Occupied with their amusement, and favoured with gratuitous admis- 
sions to the theatres the sovereign people did not think of mischief. So 
affairs went on for a time; and the Government taking a lesson from the 
history of the first Revolution, imitated its gorgeous fétes, and brought 
large assemblages of the people together to inaugurate the Republic 
with spears, swords, and banners, the firing of artillery, and the 
shouting of enthusiastic multitudes. All these festivals passed off with 
great éclat. 

POPULAR DEMONSTRATIONS. 


The “ People,” however, were jealous at times. The first occasion 
upon which they thought it expedient and necessary to show their 
power, was upon a very ridiculous matter of uniform among the Na- 
tional Guards. The officers of one favourite and somewhat aristocratic 
division—aristocratic as far as dress was concerned, insisted upon a dis- 
tinction of habiliment, which the working classes looked upon a3 an in- 
fringement of the principle of “ equality.” 

Early on Friday morning (17th of March), the emissaries of the 
clubs proceeded to all the suburbs, to invite the labourers to rendezvous 
on different points, and to proceed from thence in bodies to the Hotel 
de Ville. Their instructions were strictly obeyed, and about eleven 
o'clock the labourers poured down in masses into the city, forcing all 
their comrades who were working to join them. Those who assembled 
in the Champs Elysées exceeded 30,000. By twelve o'clock the square 
was filled by one dense throng, with branches from the main body ex- 
tending up the small narrow street that debouch into the Place. The 
Pont d’Arcole was covered. 

From twelve o’clock till two the crowd remained on the Place, cheer- 
ing and shouting, at intervals raising the chorus of the “ Marseillaise,” 
or beating the rappel on their drums. ‘There was no sign of opposition 
to this manifestation of feeling ; the guard on duty was even less nu~- 
merous than usual. 

Towards two o'clock, the crowd, thinking that the united effect of 
its numbers and its cheers had sufficiently indicated the degree and 
direction of popular feeling, began to disperse, though very slowly. 

The demonstration was considered a triumph over an attempted reac- 
tion, a success gained by the mass over those who, it is said, wished to 
impede the progress of the Republic. 

The succeeding night passed in perfect tranquillity, though the de- 
monstration continued to a late hour. Bodies of men, marching nine 
and ten abreast, continued to defile along the Boulevards from four till 
seven o'clock. As night fell, crowds collected in different spots, but 
principally about the Porte St. Denis and Porte St. Martin. The inha- 
bitants in this quarter illuminated their houses, and about eight o’clock 
an immense body of the people began to move slowly along the 
Boulevard in the direction of the Madeleine, singing and calling on the 
shopkeepers to light up; the citizens were taken by surprise, and when- 
ever a delay occurred, cries of “ Des lampions !’ were raised: #8 soon as 
lamps were fixed to the balconies, the crowd gave a round of applause 
and marched on. In this way they advanced in comparative darkness, 
leaving a blaze of light behind them. They were in a very good 
humour, and not the slightest damage was done: not a single pane of 
glass was broken, nor did the shopkeepers exhibit any alarm, though 
neither police nor military were to be seen. By ten o’clock the throng 
began to diminish, and by midnight everything was quiet again. Some 
of the papers speak of the illumination as if it had been a spontaneo 
expression of rejoicing: it was entirely compulsory. . 

‘The Minister of War addressed a circular to all the chiefs of corps, 
directing them to present in future for promotion none but candidates 
entitled to it by their military service. 

After their demonstration at the Hotel de Ville, the workmen of Paris 
proceeded tothe Ministry of the Interior to salute M. Ledru Rollin per- 
sonally, and the different trades succeeded each other without inter- 
ruption from four to seven o’clock p.m. Not less than 100,000 men pre- 
sented themselves at the Hotel during that interval, and M. Ledru 
Rollin stood constantly under the porch receiving addresses and replying 
to them. 

This rupture between the National Guard and the bulk of the people 
was the first symptom of the enmity and estrangement that were after- 
wards destined to produce such unhappy results ; the first proof that the 
friends of the old principle and those of the new could not act together 
for the safety of the Republic. 

The position of the armed force of France, in relation to the people, 
was singular. The army, notwithstanding many reassurances, had not 
recovered from the disgrace inflicted by the general disarming ; the 
public were not sufficiently reassured of its disposition to permit the in- 
troduction even of two regiments into Paris without a marmur. The 
National Guard was jlétri, tamted with anti-revolutionary tendencies ; 
the Garde Mobile was imperfectly armed and quite undisciplined. The 
military and political systems seemed alike disorganised. 

The commission of workmen held a sitting on the following Friday, 
in the Luxembourg, when Louis Blanc met a deputation of masters, 
whom he addressed on the evils of unlimited competition and the ad- 
vantages of association. The proceedings were most disorderly ; silence 
could not be kept; all was anger and confusion, in the midst of which 
Louis Blanc abruptly left for the Hotel de Ville to take a share in the 
receptions there. He was allowed to depart with freezing indif- 
ference. 

The Mint was encumbered with an enormous massof silver plate, brought 
there to be coined into pieces of five francs each, A number of silver- 
smiths, despairing of selling their second-hand articles, resorted to this 
expedient to render their dead stock available; others announced a re- 
duction of 10 per cent. on their goods, in order to ensure such a sale as 
may keep their workmen employed 

‘she spirit that prevailed in the trades of the metropolis extended 
into the provinces. The workmen of the great iron-works of Creuzot 
struck for higher wages... Fears were entertained at Roanne, that in 
consequence of a failure in that town the extensive spinning-mills of 
Chauflailles would be compelled to stop work. Rumours of discontent 
among other classes were rife ; a Douai journal announced that a 
mutiny had occurred in one of the regiments of the line in garrison in 
that city. The mayor of the town accompanied the colonel to the 
barrack, and harangued the troops. Order, however, was not restored 
until the soldier, the instigation of the mutiny, had been released from 
custody. 

The arming and equipment of the newly enrolled Garde Mobile was 
urged on with the utmost rapidity. A decree in the Moniteur authorised 
the Minister of War to issue from the stores of the army such clothing, 
&e., as could be spared without inconvenience to the service. The 
pupils of the military school will be required to officer the battalions. 





music? The official returns gave 150 killed and 500 wounded in the 
fighting ; bnt it was believed that the number was really much more 


Officers and men were alike young, ardent, and anxious to enter on a 
career of glory. In the face of financial embarrassment, the Govern- 
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ment was compeiled to find the means of supporting an army already 
too large for the necessities or resourcesof the country. The Garde 
Mobile, however, was the luckiest thought of the government. It 
enlisted in the service of the Republic the young men of the “ people,” 
paid them at a much higher rate than the troops of the line, and bore 
lightly on them in the manner of discipline. They were destined 
hereafter, as will be seen, to form the greatest bulwarks against 
anarchy the government could have raised. 








BIVOUAC ON THE BOULEVARDS, PARIS. 


All able-bodied men in Paris, from 20 to 55 years of age, were invited 
to enrol themselves in the National Guard. The Government under- 
took to arm them all, and to provide clothing at the public expense for 
those who were not able to equip themselves. Ina short time 200,000 
citizens were enrolled in the National Guard of Paris and its vicinity. 


A discount office, under the title of “ Endowment for Small Traders,” | t 


was directed to be established for their relief, by giving facilities of pe- 
cuniary accommodation. 


The suppression of stamp duties on journals and other periodical pub- 
lications was directed. 

Another decree, dated 3rd March, ordered that the duration of effec- 
tive labour in Paris, and in the suburbs, should be fixed at ten hours 
(per diem) for all professions. One of the first mistakes of the Republic was 

cous question of labour, afterwards destined to give the country so 


much trouble. Another decree, equally important, abolished slavery ‘n 


all the French colonies and possessions. 
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Some fears had existed that M, de Lamartine’s circular might furnish 
@ pretext to some of the northern powers for a hostile demonstration 
against France, but these fears subsided, and a calmer consideration of 
the document re-assured the public mind. This feeling of confidence, 
however, was qualitied by certain occurrences. M.Goudchaux, Minister 
of Finance, resigned, and was succeeded by M. Garnier-Pages. 

M. Goudchaux, at whose instance the proposed abolition of the stamp 
duty on newspapers had been suspended, became displeased when the 
measure was ordered to take its course, and tendered his resignation. 
However, afterwards he was prevailed upon to resume his functions, 
and would have gene on with the business of the Finance Department, 
when the intelligence reached him that the banking-house of MM. 
Gouin and Co., formerly that of Jacques Laffitte and Co., had stopped 
payment: he therefore resigned office definitively. The cause of the 
suspension of payments by MM. Gouin and Co. was the refusal of the 
Bank of France to accommodate them with advances beyond tie amount 
of 6,000,000f. to 7,000,000f. (£240,000 or £280,000), although they 
offered to deposit unquestionable first-class paper to the amount of 
25,000,000f. (a million sterling). All these occurrences were but the 
beginning of evil. 

‘=— gw — DEPUTATIONS TO THE GOVERNMENT. 

The French “ people,” or rather that portion of them who are not the 

bourgeoisie, and who monopolize to themselves that name, which more 
roperly should include the whole nation, no sooner saw the Provisional 
Government installed at the Hotel de Ville, than they began to manifest 
the hopes which they expected the Revolution to transform into realities. 
Every grievance, real or imaginary, was laid at the feet of Messrs. 
de Lamartine, Marrast, and Arago, with a view to a remedy. Carpenters, 
builders, shoemakers, tailors, sempstresses, purse-knitters, jewellers, 
flower-sellers, shoe-cleaners, — waiters, cooks, nursery-maids, even 
the celebrated “Lorettes” of the capital, tormed deputations day after 
day, and marched in procession through the streets to detail to the sym- 
pathising ears of the Government the hardships they suffered in their 
respective callings. They requested relief in every form, possible or im- 
ible; shorter hours of labour, better wages, more frequent holidays, and 
resh arrangements between the employers and the employed. All these 
were but a small portion of the tasks it was expected that the Govern- 
ment should accomplish in behalf of the “ people.” While most of the 
complaints which were made showed the presence of real suffering, 
most of the remedies suggested by the sufferers showed utter ignorance 
of the true functions of a Government, and the most childish reliance 
upon it for social ameliorations beyond the power of humanity. Utopia 
or Paradise alone seemed to be the model of society which would satisfy 
the “ people;” and the Government, continually compelled to bow the 
deputations out, with bigh-sounding words promising nothing, but leading 
the people to believe that something was intended, laid up for itself from 
these first days a stock of future unpopularity. It could not utterly 
destroy the hopes of the people; and so it temporised; and gave them 
those fair words which were sufficient to keep them in good humour fora 
t'me. It seemed that the Hotel de Ville was the very “focus” of the 
world. Suffering humanity went there to unburden itself of its tale of 
muusery, and carry away a hope. The beggar went there to dream of 
a better distribution of the world’s wea'th; the overburdened worker 
to revel upon a vision of leisure, unaccompanied by any diminution of 
the means of subsistence; the wretched for a solace; the sick for 
healing ;the degraded for participation in the fraternity, from which none, 
however lowly, was to te excluded; the theoretic for encouragement 
and ouggert in their theories; the practical for the practical aid of 
nard cash for the realisation of their schemes: all men who had any- 
thing to say upon the prospects of France, or the world, good, bad, or 
in lifferent, wise or foolish, said their say in the vexed ears of the 
Government. Mingling in the throng of deputations were dwellers in 
the town and dwellers in the country, hand-workers and head- 
workers, followers of the pursuits of legal and illegal industry, those 
who administered to the legitimate wants of society, and those who 
tiourished upon its vices, Frenchmen and Englishmen, Swiss, Poles, 
Geimans, Italians, the haters of slavery, the friends of peace and 


progress, the benevolent, the patriotic, the enthusiastic, the Fourierist, 
the Owenite, the Cabetist, all ranks, classes, and degrees of men, ho 
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THE CONFLICT IN THE CLOS ST. LAZARE, 


agreed upon the fact that the world was not so good a world as it 
might be, and who saw, or fancied they saw in the French Revolution 
a means of improving it. It was like the building of a new Babel after 
a new confusion of tongues. Each man, though he brought a stone to 
the edifice, spoke a dialect which none but himself could understand. 


TREES OF LIBERTY. 

The “ people,” while as yet no outcry about reaction had been raised, 
seemed as pleased with the Revolution as a child with a new plaything. 
What with illuminations by night and trees of liberty by day, they 
never lacked amusement or excitement. 
liberty took place usually with much pomp. First of all, the tree was decked 


out with gay tricolour ribbons and flags; then it was marched to the | 


spot with drums beating, trumpets clanging, colours flying; then the 
clergy, with cross and holy water came and consecrated it; then Mr. 
Mayor, or other official, delivered a patriotic speech; then the National 
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Guard and the people fired off muskets; then everybody shouted “ Vive 
la République!” and then young men and young women danced around 
the tree until they were tired. 

Soberer men shook their heads at these spectacles,"and expressed a 
hope that French liberty would have a longer existence than the “ Trees 
of Liberty ;” for, as the trees were of several years’ growth—some of 
them as high as houses—and as they were planted in ungenerous soil, 
and in unfavourable spots, a few months it wes thought would assuredly 
see them wither. In the first Revolution the people planted several 
hundred “ Trees of Liberty” in Paris; butof all that vast number only 
one exists at the present day. 

The respect paid by the people to religion was noticed at this“ time as 
one of the most gratifying features in the Revolution. At the planting 
of the “Tree of Liberty” on the Place de l’Hotel de Ville, when the 
clergy were seen advancing in full canonicals, with the cross and usual 
religious banners, a man cried ,out, “Here comes |M., le Curé,j, with 
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his tools and his workmen!” and he set up a laugh at his own wit. 
Not only, however, did his jibe excite no approbation, but a brawny 
blacksmith, after casting an indignant glance at him, exclaimed, “ Re- 
spect to the cross!” and at the same moment every head of the vast 
multitude was uncovered—many persons devoutly signed themselves 
with the sign of the cross—some fell on their knees—and, after a pause, 
all cried as with one voice, “ Vive la Croix! Vive la Réligion! Vive 
Jesus Christ !” 

In the way of business things continued deplorable. Very little trade 
was doing; many establishments partially suspended business; some 
manufactories stopped altogether. There were many failures; money be- 
came scarcer; misery increased ; anxiety as regards the present, alarm as 
egards the future, did not diminish. Nor did the rich families who, on 
the breaking out of the Revolution, went from Paris, return; neither 
had the emigration of the few who remained ceased. 

THE ELECTIONS. 

The elections for the National Assembly excited, of course, very 
great excitement throughout all France; and there was, or appeared to 
be, reason to believe that in the provinces the Republic was not quite 
so popular as in Paris. There was a danger here which the Pro- 
visional Government deemed fit to provide against ; for it was justly felt 
thatifby any chance, or combination of circumstances, resulting either from 
the apathy of the Republicans, or from the superior activity of the friends 
of Monarchy, whether Orleanist, Legitimist, or Napoleonist, in the 
tural districts, removed from the ideas and feelings of the capital, an 
assembly should be elected containing a majority of anti-Republicans, 
that a state of anarchy and bloodshed would most prcbably be the 
consequence. The Republicans, if provedto be in a minority, would 
show themselves a minority that would be a continual source of 
alarm and mischief—a minority that never would submit—a minority 
that would change itself into a majority, by dint of its zeal, energy, and 
strength of conviction. To prevent this renewal of a struggle, of 
which the only possible result could be the triumph, at a somewhat 
later period, of republican principles, M. Ledru-Rollin and M. Carnot 
issued circulars to their agents, which excited much indignant remark. 

That of M. Ledru Rollin was the most boldly worded, and attracted 
the greatest blame. It expressly declared that the agents of the go- 
vernment should use all means at their command to secure or for- 
ward the return of Republican candidates. Thecircular of M. Carnot 
took the same ground, and insisted that it was better to choose an un- 
educated Republican from the ranks of the peasantry or the workmen, 
than an educated Royalist, however great his reputation, or pure 
his character. The object of this proclamation was somewhat 
misunderstood, as meaning, which was far from M. Carnot’s intention, 
that in all cases an uneducated was better than an educated repre- 
sentative. This, however, he never stated; but, on the contrary, 
appealed to the teachers in the public schools throughout the country 
to offer themselves as candidates, showing them the career that was 
opened to talent and learning by the Republic, and merely insisting 
that Republicanism was the first requisite for a seat in the Assembly. 
Republicanism with education, if possible—but on no account edu- 
cation without Republicanism. his was his meaning; and, after 
the first hubbub had subsided, his advice was generally acted upon. 
Candidates were found in sufficient numbers combining both requisites, 
by which the Assembly was saved from the scandal that would most 
undoubtedly have resulted had men been elected with the one qualifica- 
tion only. As these proclamations were much discussed, M. de 
Lamartine, in answer to an address from the Republican Club, took 
occasion to tranquilise the public mind upon the subject. He dis- 
avowed the interpretations which had been put upon them, and 
affirmed that the members of the Government who had issued them had 
spoken as individuals only, and that the Government itself would 
scrupulously refrain from any interference. 

The number of operatives out of employment increased at such a 
rapid and alarming rate, that they were expected to amount at the close 
of the month to 75,000. It was impossible for the Government to pro- 
vide funds to pay such a number, as the expense at lf. 50c. would 
amount to 112,500f. (£4500) aday, or 3,375,000f (£135,000) per 
month. Even Louis Blanc himself admitted that it would be impossible 
for the Government to continue such an outlay, unless the labour per- 
formed should become really useful and productive. It began to be 
seen that the“ social” Revolution was not possible The “ political” Re- 
volution was evident enough. The premonitory symptoms of the in- 
evitable struggle began to alarm all classes. 

COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATION. 

On Sunday, the 16th of April, the first outbreak occurred. The 
“new” principle of Communism, had begun to despair of the men at 
the héad of the Revolution; had begun to mistrust more vehemently 
than ever the bourgeoisie the middle and upper classes throughout 
France, and all the adherents of the “old” principle of Republicanism. 
On Saturday the various Communist clubs, whose organisation was 
complete and extensive, gave the word of order to the working classes 
for a grand demonstration upon the following day. Accordingly, from 
an early hour in the morning, groups of workmen assembled in the 
Champ de Mars, where it had been fixed that the elections of the 
Captains of the Staff of the National Guard, destined to represent the 
working classes, were to be held. These elections passed off quietly 
enough; but it soon became known that the party of Blanqui, the Com- 
munist, and other men of extreme opinions, were anxious to induce the 
workmen to make a demonstration in their favour. ‘This caused the 
greatest alarm among the middle classes, and it led to the most extra- 
vagant reports; it being said, among other things, that an attempt was 
about to be made to overthrow the Provisional Government, that 
the Communists intended to make a general pillage throughout the 
city, &c. Though these reports were not believed by reasonable people, 
it was deemed prudent that the National Guard should be called out. 
Accordingly, the rappel was beaten in every quarter; and, in a few 
minutes after, shops were closed, and the National Guard might be seen, 
some in uniform, some not, hurrying to the different places of ren- 
dezvous of their respective companies. For some time the town pre- 
sented the appearance of the memorable day of the 24th of February: 
houses were closed, women and children stood at the doors in anxious 
discussion, armed men hurried to and fro, anxiety depicted on every 
countenance; but there was one great difference between that day and 
that of the Revolution—there were no barricades. 

Meanwhile the crowd on the Champ de Mars continued to increase, 
and it soon amounted, according to most calculations, to one hundred 
thousand men, whilst the multitude looking on was nearly as great. 
After the workmen of the different trades had elected their respective 
officers, they made a collection among themselves, which they destined 
as a patriotic gift to the Government. This done, they set out in pro- 
cession to the Hétel de Ville. Whether all that were assembled in the 
Champ de Mars went up to the Hotel, is not known; but the number 
that did so was immense. The different trades bore banners on which 
were inscriptions, “ Organisation of Labour by Association,” and others 
of alike kind. The men proceeded with the greatest order: there was 
no shouting—no singing. 

All the afternoon the National Guards and the Garde Mobile were 
under arms, and occupied all the principal places—the Place de la 
Bourse, the Place du Carrousel, the Place de la Concorde, &c. Patrols 

of them also traversed the streets. 

The manner in which the National Guard acted excited unbounded 
admiration among the middle and respectable classes of society, and 
atruck the Communist parties with dismay. The demonstration of the 
National Guard also greatly strengthened the moderate section of the 
Provisional Government. ‘rhis section, though forming the majority, 
was continually kept in check by the dread of the immense physical 


power which it was supposed that the minority—Ledru Roilin, ¥locon, | 


Albert, and Louis Blanc—had at their command; but this demonstra- 
tion proved that the real physical power of Paris, consisting of the 
National Guard, the Garde Nationale Mobile, and other forces, were not 
only in favour of the moderate party, but ready and even anxious to 
crush their enemies, who were also the enemies of Jaw and order. To 
the National and Mobile Guards the moderate section of the Govern- 
ment could have added from 20,000 tc 30,000 regular troops, who were 
stationed within easy reach of Paris. 

The demonstration of the Comnunists,—the enmity between the 
friends of the merely pulitical and those of the social revolution, were 
not, however, at an end. 

On Tuesday morning, the 18th, at six o’clock, the rappel for the as- 
sembling of the’National Guards was beaten in all quarters of Paris. 
This summons was the consequence of information brought to the Go- 


vernment that the Communists and most violent of the clubs had deter- | 





mined on another attempt to upset the Provisional Government, and to 
establish “a committee of public safety,” and that they intended to 
attack the Hotel de Ville. During the night a great number of the 
Communists assembled in the neighbourhood of the Hotel de Ville and 
the Tuileries, uttering seditious cries and threats against the moderate 
members of the Provisional Government. 

THE FESTIVAL OF FRATERNITY. 

The intentions of the “ people” being made somewhat clear by these 
events; and the danger to society being somewhat more manifest than 
before, the Government became anxious to discover whether it could 
with safety resort to a step so bold as the re-introduction of the troops of 
the line to Paris. The National Guard was worn out and harassed, and 
would hail the return of the troops as the greatest boon that could be 
offered them. But the working classes and Communists might be mis- 
trustful. To enquiries, made both openly and secretly by the emis- 
saries or employés of the Government, a satisfactory reply was obtained, 
and it was at length decided that the troops should be recalled. It 
was not wise, however, to allow the real secret of their recall to be 
promulgated ; and a scheme was adopted to throw the people off 
their guard, and flatter their national and proverbial love of grand 
spectacles, by one which should cast into the shade by its magni- 
ficence all the previous spectacles of the Revolution. The Grand 
Festival of FRATERNITY was devised, and passed off in the most 
brilliant manner. As early as five o’clock on the morning of the 20th 
of April the drums were beat for the assembling of the different 
legions of the National Guards; by eight, all Paris seemed to have 
poured down into the street. The day wasdull, drizzly, and dreary, 
with gray dripping skies above, and an ocean of mud below; but the 
ardour neither of the actors in the mighty show, nor of the crowds of 
spectators, was to bedamped. The countless throngs that poured along 
the Champs Elysées to the chief point of interest bewildered the 
imagination. The immense estrade erected beneath and before the 
Arch of Triumph, with its ascending galleries and tribunes, and decora- 
tions of Roman and Grecian attributes, was not without a certain gran- 
deur of effect. Upon this estrade were assembled all the corps de Uétat, 
the generals, the courts, and the tribunals, the wounded of the days of 
February, a variety of détenus politiques, delegates from the schools, the 
commissions and associations of the working classes, and, finally, from 
the clubs. On either side, and in the climbing galleries behind, was a 
crowd of privileged spectators and ladies, admitted by tickets. 

The ceremonies were announced to commence at nine o’clock ; at eight 
already the tribunes had been filled, but it was nearly half-past ten before the 
main body of the members of the Provisional Government made their 
appearance: until that hour, excepting M. Crémieux, M. Ledru Rollin 
had alone appeared upon the estrade. Spite of the falling rain and the 
bared heads, the crowd, although it pushed and waved hither and 
thither, was a good-tempered one. When the other members of the 
Government were at last assembled, the ceremonies of the day began 
forthwith. Lamartine looked, as he stood at one of the further ex- 


tremities of the line, pale, wearied, and careworn, but erect and noble as | 
M. Dupont de Il’Eure seemed sadly bowed down by the | 


ever. 
weight of his obligations as well as his years. An address to the 
armed force was read by Arago, as Minister at War. Then came the 
distribution of the banners to the colonels of the different legions and 
regiments, as they mounted one after the other the steps of the estrade. 
As each colonel advanced to receive the colours, he was addressed in 
a short speech by a member of the Government, who then saluted him 
with an embrace and presented him with the banner intended for his 
regiment. 

About eleven o’clock began the revue monstre. Nothing could be 
more really imposing than the immense flood of bayonets as it poured 
up the long avenue of the Champs Elysées, and mounted, like an 
inundating torrent, towards the Arch of Triumph. The different troops 
were mixed in the order of their approach—now it was a legion of the 
Garde Mobile, now a regiment of the line, now a legion of the National 
Guards, now the schools, now the associations of artisans, now cavalry, 
now infantry. The flood poured on, and on, and on, until the brain 
was distracted with the sight. Once or twice a regiment of the line and 
a legion of the Garde Mobile had joined, and came up together, side by 
side, like two distinct streams flowing on together, amidst cries of 
“Vive la Ligne!” “ Vive la Garde Mobile!” 
Nationale!” Of the streams flowing side by side, the poor Gardes 
Mobiles, with their ragged attire, formea the muddy one by the side 
of the more brightly-coloured uniforms; but there was a martial 


spirit and a discipline of bearing among these volunteers, who | 


people, that showed how 


are chiefly from the dregs of the 
j The 


easily the French can adapt themselves to acting new parts. 


effect of the ever-advancing battalions was frequently curious enough ; | 
some had placed green branches in their muskets, and came on like | 
Birnam wood; others had nosegays and branches of lilac in theirs, and | 
looked like moving flower-beds; others, again, had attached to their | 
bayonets small tricoloured banners, that fluttered along like a flight of | 


summer flies. The less agreeable part of the effect arose from the dis- 
cordant howlings and chorussings of large masses of men. One com- 
pany had got into the middle ofthe “ Marseillaise,” whilst the next was 


at the first notes; another followed screaming out of tune, “ Mourir pour | 


la Patrie:” the “Chant du Départ” or the “Carmagnole” rang screech- 
ingly on the ear at the same moment. Now came a band playing one 
air, while close behind was another playing a different one. It was a 
fearful charivari of infernal sounds. One could scarce suppose that 
the French laid claim to being a musical nation. 
must have been hoarse that night in Paris!’ Thousands broke up at a 
very early hour of the day. It was generally remarked that when an 


There was a time when he seemed to have sunk in popularity. The 
events of the last few days have taught the masses to appreciate the 
noble man of peace and order. 

Far below the mark must be every attempt to convey the faintest 
notion of the aspect of the capital, the countless thronging crowds on 
the passage of the troops, the effect of the seemingly endless masses of 
moving bayonets in the midst. Along the Champs Elysées, across the 
Place de la Concorde, down the ex-Rue Royale (now called the Rue 
Nationale), along the long lire of the Boulevards, the scene was the 
same to a seeming eternity of space and time. It was a ceaseless move- 
ment—on, on,on. The review commenced at eleven o'clock; it was 
half-past seven in the evening, when the dusk had gathered, that the 
tail of the monster column at last passed very high up the Boulevards. 
The night had long fallen when it reached the estrade of the Arch of 
Triumph, at about half-past eight. : ; 

It must be said, in praise of the Parisian population, that nothing but 
the extremest good-humour and order were exhibited among the troops 


up to the latest hour; there was never a symptom of impatience or of 
| the ill-temper of weariness; and the last legion—the first of the National 


Guards—came shouting down the Boulevards with a zeal and a bonhom- 
mie that, after such prolonged fatigue, was perfectly astounding. It 
must not be forgotten that these were the shopkeepers, the artisans, the 
élégants, the established house proprietors—rich and poor mingled pell- 
mell—and not the military, trained to discipline and fatigue, who showed 
this spirit. When, about ten o’clock at night, they were returning to 
their homes, they might be heard laughingly saying, “ Well, now we'll 
goto breakfast!” ‘The whole effect of this seemingly interminable 
review was such as to make it seem almost incredible that, like proces- 
sions on the stage, the legions were not coming round and round again, 
having passed back behind the scenes through by-streets. 

The ferment of the returning troops, and the swarming crowds, con- 
tinued until long after midnight. ‘The whole city was very brilliantly 





illuminated, as were the Champs Elysées with their usual holiday show. 
But this time there was no ery of “Des lampions !” no ill-will displayed 
towards the very few houses that remained dark. It was now the 
spontaneous triumph of the cause of order. It was expected that dur- 
ing the night, at a moment when all the National Guards were harassed 
with fatigue, a fresh attempt would be made by the Ultras; but nothing 
of the kind took place. The number of men under arms during the 
day amounted to 400,000. 


At night the illuminations in the Champs Elysées presented a fairy- | 
Lights, festooned from tree to tree, were hung from the | 
Place de la Concorde all the way to the magnificent triumphal arch, | 


like scene. 


and then the vista was terminated by a splendid display of various 
coloured lamps. The pale moon looked on from above in full sail, but herin- 
ineffectual fires were paled by the brilliant blaze on every side. 
public buildings, of course, shone resplendent, and the Chamber of De- 
puties, and the noble edifices on the Place de la Concorde glared with 
lights,fand added to the glories of, the scene. In the midst of all this, 


and “ Vive la Garde | 


How many throats | 





All the | 





| countless hosts of peaceful Republicans, male and female, sang their 


songs with that gaieté du ceur for which the Parisian stands unrivalled 
amongst the children of the capitals of Europe. 

Thus passed the splendid spectacle of Fraternity ; and people actually 
believed that the spirit of fraternity was as much in their hearts as the 
word was upon their tongues. This was a fatal mistake ; but it was 
not then obvious ; and “Government,” “Bourgeoisie,” and “ People” 
were alike convinced, in making this splendid truce, that it was the pre- 
lude to a lasting concord. ‘This much was, however, very clear, that, as 
long as great festivals and ceremonies could be got up, the people 
would be kept in good-humour. The Government, having succeeded so 
well, resolved upon another for an early day in May. It was ultimately 
fixed for the 4th, but was successively postponed to the 10th, and again 
to the 20th. 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 

In the meantime the elections for the National Assembly had com- 
menced. They were conductea for the most part with the greatest 
tranquillity, regularity, and order. But the same description of fraud 
in voting which is so common an abuse in those cities of the United 
States where universal sutirage is established, took place in Paris. The 


journals contained the avowalt of an individual that he had been able to 


obtain two electoral cards in the 12th arrondissement, and might, if he 
had taken the trouble, have obtained a dozen, The effect of this would 
have been to enable the same individual to deliver as many votes as he 
had obtained cards; in other words, to pass himself for, and exercise 
the rights of, as many different individuals. This infamy was practised 
in a still more flagrant manner in the departments. 

At the mairies of the several arrondissements, which served as the 
polling booths for the elections, the order, tranquillity, and facility of 
proceeding presented a remarkable contrast with the scenes we have 
been accustomed to witness on like occasions in England. The electors 
presented themselves at a booth in the court of the mairie, in which 
were seated the officers appointed to examine their qualitications, which 
were attested upon the electoral cards offered by each voter. After this 
the voters were conducted to the ballotting-room, where they deposited 
their respective lists, and departed by another door. All was conducted 
in perfect silence. There was no crowd collected at these places, not 
above half-a-dozen voters were seen at one and the same time at the 
booths. At the mairie of the 12th arrondissement barriers were erected 
for the formation of a “ queue,” but this precaution did not appear 
necessary. 

It was remarked as a singular thing in Paris that not more than one- 
third of all the persons entitled to vote exercised the franchise. The 
working classes hung back—a fact greatly lamented. It proved that the 
French, though skilled in effecting revolutions, were so little alive to the 
value of liberty, as to be indifferent to the right to vote, the great privi- 
lege of the freeman; and, on the other hand, it created the apprehension 
that it is not by peaceful constitutional means, but by actual violence, 
that the working classes were disposed to cause their wishes to prevail. 
‘The fear was unhappily realised at an after period. 

Late on Monday night, the 24th of April, the ballot-boxes were closed, 
and the elections terminated. The general examination of the votes 
was fixed for Friday, the 28th of Avril, by an order of the Mayor of 
Paris, who also laid down the regulations to be followed on the occasion. 
‘The senior Mayor of Paris presided over the operation. ‘The mayors of 
the arrondissements of Paris, and of the rural communes, accompanied 
by delegates from the central bureau, and of the bureaux of the cantons 
aod arrondissements assisted for the purpose of presenting their procés- 
verbaux of the elections. The number of votes given in each section 
were then examined and recorded. ‘The examination being closed, the 
result was communicated to the Mayor of Paris and his adjoints. The 
candidates who obtained more than 2000 votes at least, according to the 
order of suffrages given to them, were then proclaimed “ representatives 
of the people” by the Mayor of Paris, 

THE REACTION. 

The elections throughout France, generally, showed a large majority 
in favour of the moderate party. Some Monarchists, but very few, 
found their way into the Chamber. The Republicans were in the im- 
mense ascendant; but they were Republicans of the old, and not of the 
new, principle. Communism had no hold whatever upon the Assembly 
—a fact which was soon made disagreeably evident to M. Louis Blanc, 
M. Albert (ouwvrizr), and to all who imagined that a social was to follow 
the political revolution of France. A constant war against the princi- 
ples of M. Blanc’s celebrated work on the “Organisation of Labour” 
had been kept up in the press; and the very day before the meeting 
of the Assembly an instance of the working of those principles in the 
prison of Clichy was discussed in nearly all the journals. They alleged 

bat the result had been a miserable failure—the association of work- 
men, who are engaged in making the unitorms of the Garde Mobile, 
having received considerably more in wages than they had really 
earned. M. Louis Blanc’s partisans conteaded that this was a false 
representation of the case; and that, so far as it had gone, his system, 
in spite of many obstacles, had admirably succeeded. It seemed impos- 
sible to decide between these contradictory statements; but what was 
true was, that the good and industrious workmen were seriously indig- 
nant at seeing the idle and the bad paid as much as they were, and 
showed their dislike of the principle of “equality of wages” by thrash- 
ing those who profited by it. 

fue following decree, published on the 30th of April, preparatory to 
the meeting of the Assembly on the 4th of May, excited much com- 
ment and great amusement :— 

“The Provisional Government, considering that the principle of 


( | equality implies an uniformity of costume for the citizens appointed to 
isolated name was shouted, it was only and alone “ Vire Lamartine!” | 


perform the same functions, decrees— 

“ The representatives of the people shall wear a black coat, a white 
waistcoat with lappels, black pantaioons, and a tricoloured silk scarf, 
ornamented with gold fringe. They shall attach to the button-hole on 
the left side of their coat a red triband, on which shall be embroidered 
the fusces of the Republic. 

“ Done ata Government Council held on the 30th of April, 1848.” 

Nothing can long survive ridicule; and this proclamation was so 
much laughed at, that not a dozen members of the 900 ventured to 
appear in the decreed costume. Even the members of the Provisional 
Government itself were ashamed of it, and showed their true liberty, 
by dressing after their own fashion. 

PROCLAMATION OF THE REPUBLIC. 

The Assembly met on the day appointed, and an immense multitude 
assembled on the Place de la Concorde, on the Bridge, and in all the 
places commanding a view of the National Palace, as the building for- 
merly known as the Chamber of Deputies was called. On the demand 
of General Courtais, the Commander of the National Guard, the Assembly 
showed itself bodily to the people upon the peristyle of the building; 
and the “Republic” was proclaimed, amid the waving of innumerable 
banners, the firing of artillery, and the shouts of the delighted multi- 
tude. Already, however, there was discontent at work, and a train was 
laid which was to explode before the Assembly had been a fortnight 
in existence. 

All the preliminaries having been gone through, powers verified, a 
president (M. Buchez) and vice -presidents, secretaries, &c., appointed, 
the members of the government proceeded to lay before the Assembly 
an account of their ministries since the establishment of the Republic. 

On Saturday, May 6, the President announced that the Citizen 
Minister Lamartine was about to make a communication from the 
Government, when that gentleman ascended the tribune, and proceeded 
to read a document, which purported to be a report of the acts of the 
Provisional Government in their ensemble—the restoration of order, 
organisation of the National Guard, Mobile Garde, the army, &c.— 
enumerating what had been done in the midst of two months of a crisis 


| during which not a drop of blood had been shed. Many portions of 


this report were much applauded, and at the close there was great 
enthusiasm. 

He was succeeded by Ledra Rollin, the Minister of the Interior, who 
read a report of the acts of his administration, which he read with 
great vehemence, but without exciting applause, except of a very 
partial kind from a small minority. 

The Minister of Justice (M. Crémieux) next ascended the tribune, 
and proceeded to read a report of his ofticial acts, in which he recounted 
all the ameliorations applied to the administration of justice, the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment for political offences, abolition of the pillory, 
&e. 

The next member of the Government;who ascended the tribune was 
M.<Louis Blanc, who excited a smile by his first act, which was to stoop 
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and arrange a tabouret, or footstool, on which to raise himself high enough 
to be seen. The voice that came from this small form was firm, clear, and 
loud; and he, instead of reading, delivered an extempore oration in 
favour of his Organisation du Travail, to which he said the Government 
stood committed by its promises to the people assembled before the 
Hotel de Ville the day after the Revolution. The Assembly received 
his oration with a coldness which augured ill. 

M. Carnot, the Minister of Public Instruction, was afterwards heard ; 
and was succeeded by 

M. Bethmont, the Minister of Commerce, deposited on the table the 
exposé of the state of his department. 

M. Garnier-Pages, Minister of Finance, concluded his report on the 
financial condition of the country. 

M. Arago, the Minister of Warand Marine, and M. Marie, the Minister 
of Public Works, next presented the situation of their departments; and 
were succeeded by M. Lamartine, Minister for Foreign Affairs, who took 
a short review of the aspect of affairs throughout Europe. The general 
toue of his remarks was pacific, and in accordance with the principles of 
his address some time before to the diplomatic agents of France. : 

In the course of the sitting, a note from Béranger, the poet, resigning 
his seat for Paris, was read; but the Assembly unanimously refused to 
accept the resignation. 

A stormy discussion then arose on the motion of M. Dornés, offering 
the thanks of the Assembly to the Provisional Government for their 
conduct in the administratlon of affairs, and nominating a committee of 
five to act as a Government ad interim, until the permanent Government 
of the country had been constituted. Subsequently, after fearful uproar, 
the motion was modified by the withdrawal of the latter part of it, and 
the Assembly voted that the Provisional Government had deserved well 
of the country. The vote was almost unanimous, M. Barbés, M. Durrien, 
and another ri-ing alone against it. 

On Tuesday, at eleven o’clock, M. Buchez, the President, took the 
chair. 

Some apprehensions were entertained that the result of this sitting 
would occasion disturbances. ‘The workmen met in several quarters of 
Paris, and in the Wood of Boulogne, and were understood to have de- 
clared that if M. Ledru Rollin was excluded from the Government, they 
would take arms. Extraordinary precautions had accordingly been 
adopted around the hall. A Jarge force was stationed in the adjoining 
garden, and invitations had been sent to the National Guards to hold 
themselves in readiness to march at the first signal. 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

On the following Wednesday, the appointment of an Executive Com- 
mittee, in lieu of the Provisional Government, was announced. The 
result of the ballot was— 


Arago ee ee oe oe ° oe 725 
Garnier-Pages es os se on oe 15 
Marie ee oe ee oe oe as 702 
Lamartine ee ee ee oe ee 643 
Ledru Rollin ee at r a [ 598 


Those five members having obtained the required majority, were pro 
claimed members of the Executive Committee. M. Lovis Blanc, M. 
Albert, and M. Flocon were entirely excluded—a fact which the 


* peuple” and the “Communists” cherished in vindictive remembrance. | 


M. Ledru Rollin, whose violence had alarmed the majority, though not 
excluded, was at the bottom of the list; and M. de Lamartine, who had 
lent his high name and great popularity toe support M. Ledru Rollin, 
was placed next lowest — all of them being most significant facts to 
show the spirit of the Assembly, and the probable policy to be hereafter 
expected from it. 

DISTURBANCES AT ROUEN. 


While these scenes had been taking place at Paris, the working 
classes in Rouen, Elbeeuf, and other manufacturing towns, alarmed that 


the Revolution would not take up the questions of Socialism and Com- | 


munism, and decree that impossibility, labour and food to every man— 
whether idle or industrious, skilled or unskilled—had been in consider- 
able agitation. In consequence of a report at Rouen, that M. Deschamps, 
the Communist candidate, would not poll the number of votes necessary 


to secure his election, groups of workmen were formed, who cried, | 


“ Down with the National Assembly!” and “Down with the aristo- 
crats!’? They were, however, dispersed by the dragoons. 
passed over without further violence, but the disorder was next day re- 
newed, and assumed a very serious character. 
place between the armed force and the people, who threw up barricades, 
Afver nightfall the rioters became emboldened, and attacked the National 
Guard and troops with vollies of stones. The troops at length fired upon 
the rioters and charged them. Ten or twelve persors were killed. Ul- 





timately the rioters fled. On Friday the riots were renewed, and more | 


blood shed, but the soldiery having been reinforced by the Garde 
Mobile of Paris, order was at length restored on Saturday morn- 
ing. There were twenty-two lives sacrificed in these conflicts. 
At Elbeeuf, near Rouen, some of the discomfited rioters of the latter place 
raised the standard of revolt, but they were quickly put down by the 
troops and the National Guards. In some other localities of the depart- 
ments, also, as, for instance, at Limoges, Nismes, Rochfort, &c., the par- 
tisans of M. Ledru Rollin and the ultras displayed great violence, which 
led to breaches of the peace. The cry raised by those incendiaries was 


that the tendency of things was réactionnaire in the new Republic. | 
The ultra clubs and communist journals of Paris laboured hard during | 


the week to turn the occurrences at Rouen to the advantage of their 
views and party, and succeeded but too well in their attempt. 

The nomination of the executive committee took place upon the 
Wednesday. Upon the Monday following, the long-dreaded collision of 
the new or socialist Republicans was made against the Moderates. 


THE COMMUNIST INSURRECTION—ATTACK UPON THE NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY. 

On Monday, the 15th of May, Paris was the scene of another revolu- 
tionary scene, no: so momentous or prolonged a one as that on the 24th 
February, but sufficient to show the insecure and dangerous nature of 
the ground on which the Republic was erected. The pretext for this 
outburst was a manifestation in favour of the Poles. The clubs had 
matured their plans of insurrection; the ultra-democratic portion of the 
Government had connived at them; and on the last-mentioned date the 
National Assembly was surrounded and entered by thousands of the 
population, led by Barbés, Blanqui, Hubert, and others, who drove the 
Deputies from their seats, and, amid a scene of indescribable tumult, 
assumed the functions of Government. General Courtais, Commander 
of the National Guard, had treasonably opened the gates of the Assembly 
to the mob, and the Prefect of Police, M. Caussidiére, was supposed to be 
another of the conspirators. Louis Blanc was also implicated in the 
plot; and thus organised and supported, the insurrection manifested 
itself. Having forced their way into the National Assembly, the con- 
spirators were not slow to announce their objects and intentions. With 
a drawn sword in his hand, Barbés addressed the Assembly, and pro- 
claimed that a contribution of a thousand millions of francs should be 
levied on the rich for the benefit of the poor—that a tax of another 
thousand millions should be paid by the rich for the aid of Poland—that 
the National Assembly should be dissolved, and an Executive Govern- 
ment, composed of Barbés, Albert, Louis Blane, Flocon, Blanqui, Raspail, 
and Cabet, be immediately appointed. He conclude’ his proposals by 
demanding the re-establishment of the guillotine! ‘The members of the 
Assembly withdrew, leaving the hall in possession of the mob. 

As soonas the fact of the crime committed against the National As- 
sembly was known in Paris, about four o’clock, the rappel was beaten in 
all the legions. The National Guard immediately assembled with ad- 
mirable ardour, to cries of “ Vive ?_Assemblée Nationale!” The 10th 
and 8rd legions went towards the National Assembly to protect it. 
Several representatives joined their ranks, asking for arms. The other 
legions, au grand complet, detachments of the Garde Mobile, detach- 
ments of infantry and cavalry, and a battery of artillery, went to the 
Hétel de Ville, to possess themselves of the two or three Provisional 
Governments who had installed themselves therein. M. de Lamartine 
and M. Ledru Rollin were on horseback, side by side, in the ranks of 
the 2nd legion. Everywhere on their passage they were received with 
acclamation, and by the crv of “ Vive i’ Assemblée Nationale!” On 
arriving at the Hotel de Ville, they entered it without resistance, 
They found about a hundred individuals assembled, the greatest num- 
ber of whom were arrested, the rest escaping. No act of violence had 
to be deplored. M, de Lamartine and M. Ledru Rollin left the Hotel 
de Ville at 7 o’clock (they were both on horseback), and proceeded to 
the National Assembly. The immense and compact crowd scarcely 
allowed their horses to advance; they were almost borne by thousands 


The night | 


Several skirmishes took | 





of arms. Unanimous cries broke out on their passage. M. de Lamar- 
tine, with his arms extended, and shaking hands with thousands, 
saluted, and, with tears in his eyes, addressed thanks to the multitude 
of devoted citizens. This demonstration accompanied him to the 
Palace of the National Assembly. Between six and seven o’clock the 
legions of the banlieue entered Paris, by all the barriers, to offer their 
support to the National Assembly, and their co-operation to the execu- 
tive commission. 

Tks house occupied by M. Sobrier, Rue de Rivoli, was the theatre of 
the most animated scenes. A considerable number of National Guards 
entered his residence by force, and arrested the guards whom M. Sobrier 
had in his service. One of them having been seized with a paper in 
his hand, thrust the paper into his mouth, and tried to swallow it; but 
being seized by the throat, ie was obliged to give it up, and it turned 
out to be a list of conspirators. 

At six o’clock Barbés was at the Hotel de Ville,"drawing up a pro- 
clamation, which was to be printed, and by which the different ad- 
ministrations were distributed among his friends, when two captains, 
and about ten National Guards of the 3rd and 6th legions, entered the 
salle. “Batbées! Where is Barbés? We must have him!” was their 
first cry. “No,no! To arms!” cried some men with red belts. “You 
shall march over our dead bodies sooner than have him!” A greater, 
number of National Guards then entered, and endeavoured to go into 
the salle occupied by three members of the Provisional Government. 
The seatinels posted by Barbés offered great resistance. A deputy~ 
mayor of Paris then came up. ‘here were cries of “ Vive Lamartine !” 
M. Lamartine having then arrived; and he was borne in triumph in the 
Hotel de Ville. M. Lamartine could only say a few words, which were 
received with noisy acclamations. M. Thomas, colonel of the 2nd 
legion, was wounded in the hand, by the breaking of the glass door of 
the room in which Barbés was. The 5th and 7th batteries of the 
artillery of the National Guard, headed by their chef d’escadron, made 
a line in the passage leading to the place occupied by Barbés, Albert, 
‘Lhoré, and others, 

Shortly after seven o’clock the following was issued :— 

“* The Hotel de Ville is delivered. The Provisional Government is leavin it 
amidst the acclamations of the people. The conspirators have been arrested. 
Citizen Bois Lecomte, bearer of the present proclamation, is charged to read and 
cause it tub ¢ placardadin allt he mairies of Paris. FLOTTARD, 

Secretary-General oi the Mairie of Paris. 

May 15.—Seven o’clock in the evening. 

At eight o’clock the following proclamation wag igeued from the 
Hotel de Ville :— 


Frencu PEpustic. 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
The National Assembly is not dissolved. The President, yielding te tact amult, 
| declared the sitting at anend. The brave citizens of Paris are called onto main- 
| tain the respect due to the National Assembly, which was elected by universal 
| suffrage. ‘To attack the National Assembly, is to attack the Republic conquered 
in February, sud proclaimed by the Assembly. Vive TAssemblee Nationele! 
Vive la Republique! ARMAND MagRast, 
Representative of the People, Mayor of Paris. 


Thus the fidelity of the Guards, and the firmness of the Government, 
averted the crisis. The plot was widely ramified, and parties high in 
office were implicated. The Government did not deem it prudent to 
proceed against all the delinquents, but most of the leading desperadoes 
were committed prisoners to the Castle of Vincennes, arrong whom were 
M. Barbés, a man of fortune, and highly educated; M. Raspail, a dis- 
| tinguished chemist; and M. Blanqui, a gentleman of ancient family, 
| and of first-rate acquirements and talents. 
| THE FESTIVAL OF CONCORD. 
| Paris had scarcely subsided into quiet after these terrible commotions 
| and alarms, when the inhabitants were summoned by the Government 
| toa great National Féte of Concord, which took place on Sunday, the 
| 2ist of May. A procession was formed from the Place de la Concorde 
to the Champ de Mars. At the head of the procession were the mem- 
| bers of the Provisional Government, then the representatives of the 
| people in the National Assembly, followed by the Mayor and Munici- 
pality of Paris, wearing their tricoloured scarfs; then the delegates 
of the different departments from Calais to the Pyrenees, each with its 
| appropriate banner; and the delegates of the emancipated blacks, and 
of the Germans, Italians, Belgians, and Irish. After the delegates came 
| the various trade corporations, with specimens of their respective occu- 
| pations, and occupying triumphal cars or other vehicles, each drawn by 
| four horses. Then followed the wounded of February, succeeded by 
judges and members of the courts of law, in their robes of office. Next 
was the colossal statue of the Republic, surrounded by flags, and placed 
on atruck drawn by four horses. Then several bands of choristers, chant- 
ing the national and patriotic songs aud hymns. Among these bands was 
a bevy of five hundred young females, dressed in robes of white muslin, 
and wearing tricoloured ribbons on their shoulders, and wreaths of 

flowers on their heads. Then there were old soldiers and young 
| soldiers, on foot and on horseback; and pupils from the ~ mili- 
| tary schools; and cars emblematic of agriculture, and other 

arts, sciences, and professions; and an endless variety of 

gorgeous spectacles of every denomination, moving amid the 

sound of music, the booming of cannon, and the shouts of the populace. 
| In the evening all Paris was brilliantly illuminated. The Champ de 
Mars, Champs Elysées, and the Tuileries were lighted up by half a 
million ot coloured lamps, aided by ten thousand Chinese lanterns. The 
weather throughout was brilliantly clear, the al fresco restaurateur 
establishments crowded with hungry and thirsty customers. The most 
perfect order was everywhere observed, and no accident occurred to dis- 
turb the general festivity outwardly. It was calculated that 1,200,000 
persons participated in the féte, and that more than ten millions of 
francs were distributed among the small vendors of refreshments. Even 
the lighting up was estimated at a cost of upwards of two bundred 
thousand francs. Such are the financial statistics of a Parisian féte ; 
but who can count the loss of labour ? 

But the outward festivity was the mere delusion of a dream— 


For grief was heavy at the heart, tho’ tears were not (allow’d) to flow. 


There was an almost total absence of that light laughing gaiety which 
generally give such a charm to l’'ronch rejoicings. There was a general 
feeling that the féte was ill-timed, coming so soon—only six days— 
after the attempted revolution of the 15th of May, and at a time when 
many of the people’s leaders and of those they think their friends were 
pining in prison, All was hollow and unreal in the outward manifes- 
tation of hilarity. The féte was regarded as an inauguration of better 
days, and to prevent the utter extinction of hope in the people. 

Immediately after the Féte de la Concorde, the National Assembly 
resumed its labours of legislation and oratory. There was no want of 
either. On the 24h of May, the Orleans Family Banishment Bill, 
which had been referred to a committee, and unanimously approved of 
by them, was brought up Letters of protest were read from the Duke 
d’Aumale, Prince de Joinville, and the Duke de Nemours (denomi- 
nated in the proceedings as Francois, Henry, and Louis d@’Orleans) 
against the decree of banishment. A declaration was unanimously 
adopted by the Assembly, as an instruction to the Executive Govern - 
ment, to this effect :—* A fraternal compact with Germany; the re- 
construction of an independent and free Poland; and the emancipation 
of Italy.” 


THE NAPOLEONIST EMEUTE. 


The Féte of Concord, brilliant as it was, deceived but few into 
the belief that concord really existed, or that the Communist faction 
would not make another attempt in due time, somewhat better consi- 
dered than that which failed on the 15th of May. By the result of 
that day the chief leaders of the party were safely lodged in the dun- 
geonsof Vincennes. Albert, Barbs, Blanqui, Raspail, and Sobrier were 
there, and Louis Blanc had a narrow escape of being sent to join them. 
But still there were vigorous and zealous men at large in uncontrolled 

ossession of the popular ear, and but too anxious to foment, and profit 
Y, & new insurrection. 


hall of the Chamber itself and the committee- rooms, were crammed with 
soldiers. These important preparations were taken on account of the 
debate appointed for Italy and Poland, the topics which had served 
as a pretext for the outrage of the 5th. : ; 

The reperts which were circulated of another popular manifestation 
determined the President of the Assembly to transfer to General 
Cavaignac, the Minister of War, the full command of all the troops, as 
well within as without the palace of the Assembly. 

For the whole week Paris continued in a state of alarm. It was 
found absolutely necessary, from the condition of the public finances, to 
puta stop to employing labourers at the public expense, and the mea- 
sures necessary to that end, alarmed the workmen, and excited them 
against the government. To abolish at once the ateliers nationaur 
was thought impossible and inhuman; but all parties proclaimed the ne- 
cessity of stopping the evil. 

The Minister of Public Works published a proclamation, in which e 
distinctly stated that the government was occupied in preparing for the 
reorganization of the ateliers nationauz. It appeared that errors alike in- 
jurious to the state and to real labourers had been committed in the 
midst of the precipitation with which the first enrolments were made 
It resulted that men who had private resources had been admitted to the 
benefit of the inscription, and others had inscribed themselves several 
times under false names, and had thus been paid several times over. The 
place due to deserving workmen was thus filled without right, and fre- 
quently by fraudulent means. 

In fact, every sort of roguery was attempted, and often but too 
successfully. M. Emile Thomas, a young man, the Chief Director of 
the National Workshops, was arrested by the government, under cir- 
cumstances even yet enveloped in much mystery. He was sent away 
under an escort of the police to Bordeaux, some said as a crimi 
others on a mission of urgent importance; while he himself, in a letter 
to his mother, afterwards published in the journals, asserted that he had 
been forcibly carried away, and that he knew not the crime alleged 
against him. This circumstance created much ill-will among the work- 
men. At an early hour of Monday, the 29th, the rappel was beaten in 
five or six arrondissements, and great numbers of the National Guard 
immediately turned out in arms. By eight o’clock several thousand o1 
them were assembled at the different rendezvous. They were then 
marched to the National Assembly, the Garden of the Tuileries, the 
Luxembourg, the Hotel de Ville, and other places. The different 
ministries were also strongly guarded. At the National Assembly the 
force was immense, not only of National Guards, but of troops of the 
Line. The quays, the Pont de la Concorde, and, in fact, all the ap- 
proaches to the Assembly, were strongly guarded. The occasion of this 
overwhelming display of bayonets, was a dread that the men of the 
ateliers nationauz, irritated at the manner in which M. Emile Thomas, 
their director, had been treated, intended to make a threatening demone 
stration against the Assembly and the Executive Government. Groups 
of them, some consisting of several hundreds, assembled during the day 
in different parts of the town, especially on the Boulevards, near the 
Porte St. Martin and the Porte St. Denis. 

Affairs continued in this unsatisfactory state for many days, when 
the election of Prince Louis Napoleon, as representative of Paris, for one 
of the vacancies caused by the double returns of the original elections, 
led to a demonstration of a more serious kind. Unsupported by the 
press, and personally almost unknown to the people, his name sufticed 
to procure his return, although it was said at the time that money was 
not wanting to bring about the result. This, however, is aot probable. 
His popularity, so far as street-shouting may be an evidence of it, was 
great, and he was not only elected for Paris, but simultaneously for 
three departments, wherein vacancies had also occurred in consequence 
of double returns. On the following Sunday—always a great day in 
Paris for political excitement—the name of the Prince was to be heard 
in all the assemblies of holiday people of the lower class who spend the 
Sundays and /éte days in the cabarets outside the barriers of Paris. 

On Monday morning, a new journal, Le Napoléonien, appeared. It 
was, as its title indicated, the advocate of the Prince, and its first num- 
ber displayed ability. Crowds collected in the quarters leading to the Na- 
tional Assembly ; the générale and the rappel were beaten, troops and Na- 
tional Guards were called out, and all the excitement and commotion of 
a Paris mob were brought into full development, and all because 
M. Louis Napoleon Buonaparte was expected to take his seat inthe 
National Assembly. So early as twelve o'clock, crowds begant» 
form in the vicinity of the Palace of the Assembly. The fear of the 
law against attroupemens prevented their remaining long on the same 
spot; but they did not dissemble the object of their assembling, which 
was simply to see and to applaud the rew hero of their caprice, for it 
was reported that he would be at hand to enter the Chamber the mo- 
ment that his election was recognised. It was in vain that persons pro= 
fessing to be friends of the Prince told them that he would not be there 
that day; that his uncle Jerome, ex-King of Westphalia, had a letter 
from him, dated Saturday, stating that he would not be in Paris before 
—— people would remain “off and on” to catch a glimpse of 
nim. 

During the day a placard appeared, bearing an address of General 
Piat, Colonel of the Fourth Legion of National Guards of the banlieue 
(he who had taken possession of the Hétel de Ville on the 24th Febru- 
ary), in which he, as an avowed friend of Prince Louis Napoleon, dis- 
claimed for him any ambitious project. Other friends of the Prince, in 
the country, were not, however, equally, discreet. They carried their 
ballot in front of their hats, on which was inscribed, in large characters, 
“ Louis Napoleon! Vive ?Empereur! A bas la République !” 

About five o’clock in the evening, the Government ordered strong 
measures against the crowds assembled in the Place de la Révolution. 
Regiments of infantry and cavalry, and large bodies of National 
Guards (sédentaires and mobiles), immediately crossed the bridge in 
front of the Palace of the Assembly, and forming a junction with those 
already on the Place, cleared it at the point of the bayonet of the 
immense assemblage that had occupied it. This measure was so 
peremptorily and so rapidly executed, that the Place (the largest 
in Europe) was swept clean in five minutes. Complaints were 
made of unnecessary violence on the part of the armedforce in 
carrying out this order of the Government, conveyed through 
the Minister of War, under whose eye the service was performed ; but, 
as matters had come to something like a crisis, no hesitation was 
allowed when the command “ Withdraw” was issued. 

Having cleared the Place, a column of at least 2000 Gardes Mobiles 
wheeled up to the Rue de Rivoli, and formed about twenty abreast. 
The order was given to march. The drums beat acharge, and the 
column moved at double quick time along the Rue de Rivoli, and 
through the Rues Castiglione and La Paix. Having reached the 
Boulevard, they proceeded in the same order and at the same pace to 
the Hotel of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and there halted. In the 
meanwhile, the dragoons advanced from the Place de la Révolution, by 
the Rue Royale, driving the people before them, whe did not com- 
ply silently, for cries of “ Vive [im ur!” “Vive Louis Napoleon !” 
were shouted by them vigorously. The Boulevard cleared, the dragoons 
remained in position. The whole of the Rue Royale was filled with 
National Guards. Access to the Place de la Révolution was refused to 
everybody. ‘This continued for an hour or two; ultimately, the people 
retired, after venting their displeasure in shouting. ater in the 
evening, other assemblages that took place were dispersed without 
much trouble. In the Assembly itself the greatest excitement pre- 
vailed. 

M. de Lamartine took advantage of the panic—asserted that shots had 
been fired—that blood had been shed—and proposed that the laws of 
1816 and 1832, forbidding the entry of the Buonaparte family into France, 
should be enforced against the pretender. The motion was received 
amid deafening shouts of “ Vive la République !” 

It was afterwards made tolerably clear that there was in reality no 
Buonapartist insurrection at all; that the Executive Committee, feeling 
its own weakness, took advantage of the election of M. Louis Napoleon, 





On the 24th of May decrees were signed by the Executive Commis- 
sion dissolving the clubs of which Barbes and Blanqui were presidents. 
An unusnal display of military precaution was manifested around 
the Chamber. 


either directiov, were occupied by battalions of the Garde Mobile. The 
precincts of the legislative palace literally swarmed with: soldiers, con- 
sisting of infantry of the line, cavalry, and artillery. Artillery-men 
stood ready mounted on the horses harnessed to the ammunition-wagygons 
in the comt., Every room, hall, and passage in the palace, except the 








The entire line of the quays on the south bank, | 
adjoining the Chamber, was occupied by bodies of troops (horse and | 
foot). The quays on the opposite side, extending from the bridge in | 


and of a few stray cries by a portion of the capricious and insensate mob 
in his favour, to make this show of strength, and thus endeavour to re- 
establish its position in the Assembly—a position which its own dissen- 
sions, vacillations, and incompetency had been daily impairing since its 
first establishment. 

We have thus traced the principal events of the Revolution; 
and have arrived at that tremendous struggle, which began on 
the 24th of June, between the rival parties who from the 
first undertook to govern it. Notwithstanding the absence of 
any result from the Buonapartist manifestation, it was evident 
to the French themselves, as well as to foreigners, and indeed to all who 
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took an interest in the affairs of the Republic, that these parties—the 
moderate Republicans and the Communists—were the real belligerents, 
and that, sooner or later, a desperate struggle would arise between 


them. Our journal of last week contained full particulars of the | 
awful civil war of the “red republicans,” which lasted four days, and | 
cost from 10,000 to 20,000 people their lives. We this week | 


continue the unhappy record in another part of our paper. 
We can scarcely hope that even yet the fearful struggle is at an 
end. The Communists, it should be remembered, are the men 
who, throughout the reign of Louis Philippe, maintained at enormous 
disadvantage, and in the face of difficulty and peril, the principles of 
Republicanism. It was they who made the Revolution of 1848. They 
cling to their prirciples with the zealous fervour of religious enthusiasm. 
To them, their politics are a gospel. They look upon themselves as the 
regenerators of humanity. They may lack sense; but they are brimful 
of their conviction. Jt nerves their arms and inspires their hearts. 
They are coerced at present. They have made a great attempt, 
and they have failed; but, from all we know of themselves 
as individuals, and from all that history teaches us of the 
strength of a principle, believed by earnest men to be true although it 
may be false, we may be certain that, though defeated, they are not ex- 
tinguished, and that again and again they will make themselves heard. 
It cannot be denied that the question of Labour is a great and urgent 
one, in the circumstances of every country in Europe. t us pray that 
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CONFLICT AT THE PLACE MAUBERT. 
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, the wisdom of the age may be directed towards it, and that a solution , plauded, in which he says, “It is‘easier to destroy than to restore.” This line was 
| vehemently cheered and encored by the audience, and every eye was turned 


less sanguinary may be found for it than the events of Paris might lead 
us to anticipate. 








RACHEL AND THE “MARSEILLAISE. 

One of the most striking episodes of the early part of the Revolution was the 
first performance of Ponsard’s tragedy of “ Lucréce” at the Théatre de la Ré- 
publique, formerly the Théftre Francaise. The subject of the piece—the fall of 
the Tarquins and the revolution of Rome—naturally gave the representation a 
peculiar interest, and, accordingly, the theatre was crammed with an audience 
ready to manifest their feelings at all passages bearing upon passing events. 
The whole aspect of the salle, indeed, presented a pregnant commentary upon 
the mutability of the times. The loge of the ex-Royal Family being now thrown 
open to location, like any other part of the theatre, was tenanted by a quiet 
bourgeoisie, nowise remarkable in appearance, yet who, from their occupying 
that place, so lately the “ cynosure of neighbouring eyes,” were a point of ob- 
servation for all the binocles of the assembly during the night. But far more 
special objects of attention occupied the ge immediately opposite, formerly ap- 
pertaining to the department of the Interior, and still retained by the new 
Government. There sat Messrs. Ledru Rollin, Crémienx, Marrast, Pagnerre, 
Albert, Flocon, and other gentlemen not visible from the front; in fine, with a 
few exceptions, the whole of the Provisional Government. At particular passages 
of the play, having a bearing upon politics, a thousand eyes were turned 
tc wards them, and none were louder in their applause of those parts which told 

| in favour of a Republic. One passage ina Sp.ech of Brutus was particularly ap- 
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towards the Government Joge. M. Ledru Rollin looked at M. Crémieux 
and smiled, the whole party joining in the tumult of applause. As a mark of 
the good taste as well as good feeling of the spectators, it was observed that 
several passages which might have been applied by a less generous assembly as 
bearing against the ex-King and his family, passed without eliciting the least 
approbation, though the enthusiasm in favour of a Republic was most ardently 
expressed on every occasion that offered. It was not, however, until 
the close of the tragedy, when Mdlle. Rachel, who had performed 
appeared to sing the ‘“ Marseillaise,” that the excited temperament of 
the public was raised to its highest pitch. Her singing—or rather her 
acting—of this national hymn was on this occasion sublime. Her chant 
was solemn and inspired as a sibylline priestess; and as she knelt 
and pressed the tricoloured flag to her heart, the entire theatre broke out into a 
long, loud, and uncontrollable burst of transport. The actress was recalled at 
the close of the last strophe, and the entire body of the auditory stood up to re- 
ceive her, and to renew their thanks. Among the most fervent of her applauders 
were the members of the Government. It was said that M. Ledru Rollin 
imegined this scene ; and that it was by his solicitations that Mdlle. Rachel— 
a still more ardent and enthusiastic republican than himself, if such were pos- 
s'b’e—undertook to rouse, by this hymn, the zeal and ardour of the more 
educated classes of French society. Her manner of rendering it was grand, 
but it was the grandeur of hatred and revenge, not of patriotism. She seemed 
to be aot the genius of Liberty, but the sanguinary Nemesis; not the utterer of 
a hymn of liberty, but of an awful, abominable, and yet beautiful chant of ven- 
geance and execration. It produced its effect, however. Its power and genius 
were unquestionable, and long haunted the memory of those who heard it. 
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THE REVOLUTIONS OF ITALY. 


Amoncst Italians the enfranchisement of Italy is no new idea. Five 
hundred years ago it awakened theeloqusnce of Rienzi and the poetry of 
Petrarch. “The deliverance of his country,” says Gibbon, “ inspired 
Rienzi with the vast, and perhaps visionary, idea of uniting Italy in a 
great Federative Republic, of which Rome should be the ancient and 
lawful head, and the free cities and Princes the members and associates. 
Could passion have listened to reason, cou d private interest have yielded 
to the public welfare, the supreme tribunal and confederate union of the 
Italivn Republic might have healed their intestine discord, and closed 
the Alps against tue barbarians of the North.” Rienzi’s celebrated cita- 
tion of Louis, Duke of Bavaria; Charles, King of Bohemia; and all the 
Eleetors of Germany, to prove at Rome their right to the empire of 
Italy, was the first assertion of the claim of ITALY FoR THE ITALIANs. 
Even then, amidst the darkness of ignorance »nd the rapacious rule of 
factions, the justice of the claim was felt. The idea ennobled for a time 
the whole people. There was too much corruption, envy, and dissen- 
sion amongst the poweriul few, and too much debasement and ignorance. 
amongst the many, to realise the idea, but it never quite died out 
Through all the darkness that followed Rienzi’s glorious vision of Italy 
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emancipated and united, there were found some to keep alive the theme, 
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though at any time in those 500 years the emancipation, and, above all, | 


the union of Italy, seemed impossible. There were tuo many op- 
posing foreign and home forces to be overcome—too many hostile 
interests to be reconciled, and, in short, the difficulties were so compli- 
cated that the idea of Italy for the Italians seemed the wildest dream 
of enthusiasm. It had to be learned that all the hostile interests were 
in opposition to common sense and common justice—a mere tangled net 
in which the people were caught, crippled, and plundered. 

Of all Italy, the case of Rome and the States of the Church 
seemed most hopeless. The Roman system placed the entire pow- 
ers of the State in the hands of the hierarchy. Every Minister 
was a Cardinal, and al! the offices were filled by priests; jus- 
tice was perverted; everything was weak, venal, and corrupt. Rome 
was leagued with Austria: Austria governed better, but kept Rome 
in its condition of debasement; and both prevented any advance 
toward liberty in the nominally independent states. Yet in Rome 
the liberties of Italy were first acknowledged. Pivs THE 
NinTH accomplished the first of the Italian Revolutions, and gave 
the impulse from which all the rest have sprung! 

Austria would take no reform from Pius IX. He thought more of the 
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Italians than of Metternich or Ferdinand, to whom Italy was a “ geogra- 
phical expression,” and the Italians a nonentity. An attempt was made 


| to overawe the Pope, and stop the progress of his reforms. The 
| treaty of Vienna conceded the maintenance of an Austrian gar- 








rison in Ferrara, in the Papal dominions. Scarce had the new 
constitution been proclaimed, when Austria marched reinforce- 
ments thither, with the most unmistakable indications of hostility to 
the Pope. Within a few weeks—thcugh there was no outbreak, no 
violence, no open display of forcee—the whole aspect of Italy was so 
changed, that the Papal Nuncio at Vienna was enabled, in the name 
not merely of the Papal States, but of all Italy, to demand the with- 
drawal of the troops; and even Austria was compelled to bow before 
the resolution of Italy against all foreign interference. The Austrian 
troops were marched from Ferrara on the 23d of December, and thus, 
for the first time, the Italians (united) triumphed, and the right of 
all the states of Italy not under Austria to choose their own forms of 
government, was established. 

The constitutional refurm of the Papal States was followed by the 
publication of a convention between the Pope, the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany and Lucca, and the King of Sardinia, founded on the scheme first 
proposed about six years since by Cesar Ballio, in his work on the 
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population of their respective dominions, have agreed to form 
an association on the principle of the German Commercial Leagza,’ 
the tariff to be drawn up with the utmost amount of commercial free- 
dom compatible with the respective interests of the contracting powers 


—following, in short, the example of England rather than of the Zoll- | 
received throughout Italy | 


verein. The news of this convention was 
withenthusiasin. It also was a revolution, a return to the ancient free 
trade policy of Italy, and it brought with it hopes of the restoration 
of commerce, and the revival of trade and industry. 

Throughout Austrian Italy, the impulse was felt; it made the trade- 
repression rule of the foreign power more irksome. Italy for the Ita- 


lians then came to mean liberty to the industry—freedom to the trade | 
Austria sought to crush this spreading commercial spirit, and | 
thought only of strengthening the army in Italy, and keeping down the | 


of Italy. 


people. . 7 ' , 
At theclose of last year the Austrian Cabinet resolved to reinforce 


the army inItaly, soas to have 40,000 menat command without lessening | 
The measure was notilied to the | 


the strength of the several garrisons. 
great powers as being intenacd solely for the better security of the Aus- 
trian possessions in Italy. 

In the face of this increase of armed force, the spirit of resistance to 
Austrian misrule began to show itself in Lombardy. On the 19th of De- 
cember, M. Nazari, deputy of the city of Bergamo, in the central 


congregation of the kingdom, moved a resolution that a committee be | 


appointed to lay before the Emperor of Austria a project of reform for 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. ‘The motion was founded on the uni- 
versal discontent of the country. It was opposed by the Governor of 
Milan, President of the congregatiou, who declared that the Viceroy 
himself was engaged in preparing a project of reform; nevertheless the 
resolution was passed unanimously by the Assembly; the committee 
was appointed, and the inhabitants of Milan crowded to the residence 
of Nazari to inscribe their names as an expression of approbation and 
respect. 

The committee consisted of deputies from Como, Milan, Cremona, 
Lodi, Brescia, Bergamo, Mantua. But neither in answer to the 
committee, nor as the invention of the viceroy, was any re- 
form promulgated or even promised; instead troops continued to 
arrive; and the directors of the imperial iron foundry at Mariazelle, in 
Austria, announced publicly that for six months they could not 
execute apy private orders, as night and day the entire of the works 
would be employed in casting cannons and millions of projectiles. 

Whilst this force against reform was in full preparation, an anonymous 
notice was circulated amongst all classes in Milan, urging a total 
abstinence from tobacco and snuff, to cripple the finances, as the 
most effectual mode of obtaining reform from the Austrian Government, 
which derives a very large revenue from these monopolies. The 
plan was adopted universally; and for some weeks the people were 
allowed undisturbed to pursue their self-denying course of peaceful 
passive resistance. . 

On the 2nd of Jan. an Austrian captain and an American appeared 
on the Corso smoking. The captain received a blow on the cheek, and 
the American had the cigar knocked out of his mouth. At midnight of 
the same day many thousands of cigars were sent to the barracks, with an 
order to the soldiers to smoke them in the town next day, and if they 
were interfered with to use their arms. In obedience to the order, 
which there ean be no doubt was given with the express intention of 
provoking a collision, the soldiers sallied through the town in smoking 
parties of from 100 to 200, jeering the people, who for a time endured 
the insult patiently, but at length hissed the soldiers, who, half-drunk, 
used their arms. The contest lasted from six in the evening until mid- 
night: several were killed; 150 wounded were taken to the hos- 
pitals, and a large number to their own homes. The people, exas- 
perated, armed themselves, and agreed not only to discontinue the use 
of tobacco, but not to put into the lottery, which would be a further 
heavy loss to the revenue. 

At Pavia the university was provisionally closed; a fight took place 
between the students and Austrians; six or seven persons were killed, 
and thirty wounded. 

At Turin, on the 14th, a grand funeral service was celebrated in the 
church of La Gran Madre de Dio, in commemoration of the patriots 
murdered at Milan and Pavia. The most respectable inhabitants, all 
dressed in deep mourning, assisted at the ceremony. A similar funeral 
ceremony was celebrated in the church of the Lombards at Rome, the 
Pope permitting the demonstration which the Austrian Ambassador had 
had vainly endeavoured to prevent. The voung men belonging to the 
Lombardo-Venetian Guard, instituted in 1838, at the coronation of the 
Emperor at Milan, all tendered their resignations; the theatres were 
deserted, and the expression of hatred to Austria, and condemnation 
of the conduct of the police, military, and Government, were universal. 

At Venice, notwithstanding the prohibition of the police, ladies made 
a collection for the wounded of Milan, and 8000 frances were forwarded, 
with a letter of sympathy from the Venetians. The Mayor of Vincenzia 
forwarded 2000 francs from the inhabitants. At Verona, 1600 francs 
were subscribed in eight hours, when the subscription was stopped by 
the police. There was no mistaking the evidences that the Austrian 
rule in Italy must either keep pace with the progres: of reforms at Rome— 
agree to an Italian commercial league, a free press, a representutive 
Government, and independant municipal institutions—or must be annihi- 
lated ; or maintain the old system of tyranny by force and fraud, and at the 
cost of the blood of the people. It was equally clear that Austria would 
cling to the old abuses and the old mode of crushing the popular spirit ; 
the attempt was to be made again to excite the populace to 
conspiracies and demonstrations, to be met by arranged arrests and 
massacres. On receipt of the news from Milan orders were despatched 
from Vienna, and followed up by the arrest of the Marquis Rosales, Pre- 
sident of the Union Club ; Count Casas Battaglio; the young Marquis Son- 
cini Stampa; the Marquis Fillippo Villani; Count Pertustati, and 
Count Ercolo Durini. Czsar Cantu, author of a Universal History, and 
Dr. Belcridi were also to have been arrested, but escaped. In acidition 
to these, as the lower orders were this time discontented, upwards of 
400 of them were apprehended: 180 of the youngest and most robust 
were sent to Trieste to serve in the ships of the Imperial navy, and the 
remainder, without even the form of a trial, were transported to Illyria 
and Moravia, to work as galley slaves: 30,000 troops were quartered in 
Milan, 10,000 in Verona ; and the regiment of Giulay, of disgraceful 
notoriety in the massacre of Gallicia, was quartered at Pavia. 

The Emperor wrote to the Archduke Rainer, Viceroy of the Lom- 
bardo- Venetian kingdom :—“ Ihave duly examined the events which 
occurred at Milan on the 2nd and 3rd instant. It is evident to me 
that a faction desirous to destroy public order and tranquillity exists in 
the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. All that you deemed necessary to 
satisfy the wants and wishes of the different provinces, I have already 
done for the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom. JZ am not disposed to grant 

urther concessions, Your Highness will make known my sentiments to 
the public. The attitude of the majority of the population of the Lom- 
bardo- Venetian kingdom, however, induces a hope that similar distress- 
ing scenes shall not again occur. At all events, I rely on the loyalty and 
courage of my troops.” (Signed Ferdinand I.) 

This letter, of itself sufficient to rouse whatever of independent spirit 
there might be in Italy, and unite it for the expulsion of Austria, was 
interpreted by General Radetzsky in an order of the day issued to 
the troops under his command, in terms the most outrageous and 
offensive. 

The letters of the Emperor and his general had some eflect. On the 
21st of June three hundred of the most respectable inhabitants of Milan 
applied to the police for their passports; everybody dreaded a second 


Gallicia, and was eager to leave the couutry before the fury of Austria | 


might break forth in pillage and massacre. 

During the course of these events in Venetian Lombardy, the sub- 
jects of Ferdinand of Sicily also demanded extensive reforms. 

In 1812 the constitution of Sici‘y, some centuries old, was modified 
under the advice, and with the assistance, of Lord Bentinck, and gua- 
ranteed by the English Government. 

In 1816, on the triumph of absolutism in Europe, the Court of Naples 


endeavoured to bring the Sicilian Parliament to abolish the constitu. | 


tution, but did not succeed; subsequently the Neapolitan Government, 
with the view of making the constitution unpopular, imposed various 
unjust taxes, and took arbitrary meastires to put down tie liberty of the 


press. It abolished the national flag of Sicily, and caused tie judges | 
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to prosecute with the utmost rigour the defenders of the national insti- 
tutions. 

A decree of August 16, 1816, ordered taxes to be levied without the 
interference of Parliament. In the December of the same year, the 
famous decree was published by which Ferdinand re-organised his 
Shole kingdom, and so got rid of the Sicilian constitution, which he 
had sworn to maintain. He» ublished, at the same time, a decree de- 
claring that the amount of taxes should be fixed every year by the 
King; but must not in any year exceedl ,847,687 onces, unless by sanc- 
tion of a Parliament; nevertheless, without a Parliament, thei mpost 
was afterwards increased three-fold. 

Another decree promised that public offices in Sicily should be filled 
by Sicilians; but, like all the previous promises, it was openly broken. 


| And, that the people might have no chance of speaking out against 


these violations of public faith, the liberty of the press was abolished ; 
and, still further to repress the spirit of inquiry and progress, all foreign 
newspapers, even 
This state of things could not last. Again and again the people peti- 
tioned for reforms, and were put off with promises. At the commence- 


ment of the present year it became evident that the Sicilians could no | 


longer be trifled with. Ferdinand of Naples became active, presided 
daily at councils, at which the state of the country, the deficit in the 


finances, the need for immediate abandonment of the old worn-out and | 


hateful political forms, were eagerly discussed. 

It was argued, also, that the army should be diminished. Ferdinand 
instead would increa e it, and could not make up his mind what else to 
do. He felt it no easy matter to let go absolute power, to abandon the 
notion so long lived up to—that the people of Sicily were especially 
born to obey him and pay him taxes. It was hateful to contemplate 
the idea of these same people to any extent governing themselves and 
settling what taxes were needful to be paid. Their demands were, 
tuerefore, from day to day adjourned, until their patience could endure 
no longer, and the popular dissatisfaction broke out into open rebellion. 
There was some hope in Sicily and Naples that on the King’s birthday 
the new and repeatedly promised constitution would be declared. 
The results of the final extinction of these expectations was the out- 
burst of rebellion in Palermo. Never was outbreak more sudden, 
unanimous, or earnest; nobles, students, women, priests, the whole 
populace, determined to be trifled with no longer, turned out and fought. 
The garrison to-k refuge in the Palace and small forts about the city. 
These forts were attacked, and the whole of Palermo, and, it might be 
said, all Sicily, fell into the hands of the insurgents. The news threw 
Ferdinand into a fever of rage and fury; a reinforcement of 4500 men 
were ordered to embark immediately; and, under the command of the 
Count d’Aquila, the King’s brother, landed at Palermo, on the 15th; but 
the Count did not dare to risk a battle with the people. The troops 
remained in the forts, and, during forty-eight hours, continued to fire upon 
and bombard the city. The people, however, were not tobe conquered. They 
attacked, and, by fierce fightings took, the fort of Castellamare. The whole 
populace were on the point of rising. The King’s brother returned to 
Naples; his report convinced even the King that immediate conces- 
sions must be maie. The Palermitans would take no promises, no mere 
securities; they demanded and obtained the proclamation of the consti- 
tution of 1812, which of right had belonged to them ever since that 
date. On the 29th the constitution was announced at Messina; on the 
30th, at Palermo; and, on the same day, steamers were sent to bring 
back the troops. 

At Naples, meanwhile, popular excitement, roused by the events in 
Sicily, bad reached such a height that there was no course of safety but 
there, also, to grant a constitution, which was accordingly published on 
the 28th. On the 8th of February a constitution was proclaimed for 
Sardinia. 

Throughout Italy the progress of these events was watched eagerly, 
and the accounts welcomed with the utmost enthusiasm. At Genoa 
there was a popular rejoicing, and the shout of the people, heard in all 
directions, was “ A Constitution for Piedmont!’ At Rome the people 
crowded out for miles to meet the courierson the Via Appia, and extraor- 
dinary supplements were issued hourly by the newspapers. A fete was 
held to celebrate the triumph of the Liberals. There was a siinilar féte 
at Florence, and at nearly all the other great towns of Italy. 

In Lombardy, the people, beset by 100,000 soldiers, scarcety dared 
to rejoice. Austria was doggediy marching more troops upon them. 
The little army of the Duke of Medona had been incorporated with the 
Grand Duchy, and placed under the command of General Radetzsky. 
On the 29th, 30th, and 31st of January the railroad from ‘Treviglio to 
Milan was closed to the public, being exclusively occupied with 
the conveyance of troops from Lombardy. The army was to keep 
back the tide of opinion rising throughout Italy ; there was no chance of 
peace but in submission; no hope of reform under Metternich and 
Ferdinand. But this gathering army and the gloomy adherence to 
relentless tyranny increased the hatred of Austrian ruie, enlisted universal 
sympathy for its victims, and fixed with sterner intensity the one idea 
of Italy for the Italians. At the Bologna féte to celebrate the pro- 
clamation of the Neapolitan constitution, the popular cry was “ Live 
the Constitution!” “Death to the Austrians!” “Let us march to 
Lombardy to assist our brethren!” 

But the case of Lombardy seemed hopeless—the army had been 
increased to 110,000, with 700 cannon. Arrests were incessant; the 
prison of Milan was crowded; numbers were sent to the House of Correc- 
tion at Porta Nuova. The Austrians were everywhere insulted ; it was evi- 
dent that the storm of popularindignation must burst forth soon ; that the 
struggle would be a fierce one, though it was scarcely possible to 
believe the Italians could be successiul. The outbreak was hastened, 
and help came to them, from a quarter altogether unexpected. 

Austria was the first to feel the revolutionary impulse given by France: 
the whole policy of Metternich fell before it, and he himself had 
to escape in disguise from amongst a people to whom he had so 
long been a source of terror. With his fall absoiutism perished, 
and the will of the people was acknowledged. A constitutional Go- 
vernment was declared at Vienna, but it was too Jate to save the dominions 
in Lombardy by any Austrian form of Government. Italy for the 
Italians had become a master passion, and irrepressible. 

On the 17th of March the Austrian Viceroy left Milan, and met on the 
road the courier with the intelligence of the popular triumph at Vienna. 
On the 18th the Milanese seized on the military post at the palace of 
the governor, and began the construction of barricades; carriages were 
seized upon and overturned—the first was that of the vice-president 
of the Government, General O’Donnell; the pavement was torn up ; 
not a soldier was to be seen; the barricades were finished during the 
night. 

On the morning of the 18th the fighting commenced. The fire of 
cannon and musketry was kept up all day. ‘fhe artillery planted in 
front cf the cathedral and palace were seized by the people. Six pieces 
of cannon were taken at Binasco from a party of Austrian cavalry and 
Hungarian artillerymen, on the way from Pavia to Milan. On the Piazza 
del Duomo the populace captured six guns. A Provisional Government 
was formed, and the fighting continued on the 20th, with doubtful suc- 
cess to the people, who, notwithstanding the support of a body of Swiss 
who had forced the Porta Comasina, and brought ammunition and pro- 
visions, were driven from the Broletto—the centre of their movement. 

On the morning of the 2Ist they regained their position, took 
possession of the powder-magazine, and planted a cannon on the tower 
of Sin Celso. General Radetzsky offered to treat with the Provisional 
Government, but was refused, unless on terms of unconditional sur- 
rencer. 

A deputation was despatched to Turin, demanding assistance, which 
was at once granted, and the Piedmontese force, under the command of 
the Duke of Genoa, crossed the frontiers, and advanced upon Milan on the 
22d. The Austrians retired before it, and left the city garrisoned by its 
own citizens, and the auxiliary forces of Piedmont. The freedom of 
Milan was accomplished. 

On the 19th the people of Parma rose suddenly and took possession 
of the chief posts in the city. On the 20th, after some fighting, the 
Duke issued a proclamation, declaring the appointment of a council, 
with supreme authority to give such instructions and adopt such mea- 
surcs as the circumstances might require, whilst he and his royal family 
quitted the states. On the same day the Duke of Modena was deposed 
and imprisoned, and the Austrians were driven out of Pavia. 

On the 19th, Venice, Trieste, and Padua were in open itsurrection ; 
rebellion also spread through Vincenza, Treviso, and the whole of the 
Venetian territory, as far as Verona. Onthe 22nd General Count Ziclir 
capitulated with the Previsional.Government of Venice, and set if fice 
from the dumination of Austria. The King of Sardinia, Charles Aiber:, 
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issued a proclamation, taking Lombardy under his protection, marched 
an army to join his forces at Milan, took the field boldly to drive Aus- 
tria beyond the Alps, and virtually proclaimed himself the liberator of 
Italy. So far his campaign has been brilliant and victorious. The 
Austrians have been driven beyond the Mincio at Goito, and compelled 
to surrender Peschiera. 

On the Ist of March an insurrectionary movement took place at 
Rome, in consequence of its being understood that the Pope, influenced 
by an intrigue amongst the Cardinals, had refused to declare war against 
Austria. The people had allowed him the previous day to form his resolu- 
tion; and at tive o’clock in the morning the whole city was on foot in 
eager impatience. The answer was that war would be formally 
declared ; and (as the people had also demanded a complete separation 
of temporal and spiritual affairs) that no priest should be appointed to 
fill any public employment; that Pits the Ninth was the head of the 
Government; that a daily official bulletin would te published of 
the events of the great war, and encouragement given to the Roman 
youth to arm and drive the barbarians from Italy. This satisfied the 
people; the ferment was calmed, and all classes were united. 

On the 13th of April the Sicilian Parliament passed by acclamation 
a decree—*“ That Ferdinand Bourbon and his dynasty were for ever fillen 
from the throne of Sicily. Sicily should govern herself constitutic nally 
and call to the throne an Italian Prince, as soon as she shall have re. 
formed her statuto.” The list of candidates for the throne .has since 
been published. They are, a son of the King of Sardinia, the son of the 
Duke of Tuscany, Louis Napoleon Bonaparte (son of Lucien Bonaparte), 
and the Prince de Beauharnais. Enraged at this boldness, the King of 
ivaples declared war against Sicily. 

Irom first to last the conduct of Ferdinand has been false and 
treacherous: good faith hasbeen disregarded, not asingle promise has been 
kept, and every opportunity has been seized upon to cripple or retract the 
liberal measures he has been forced to yield. In no instance was this reac- 
tionary policy more determinedly carried out, than with regard to the 
election of Peers by the people of Naples. 

The Commons had been returned; but no Peers had been elected 
by the people: in most instances, the forms requesting the nomina- 
tion of that body were filled up with a request that the Commons 
should decide if it were advisable that a house of such a nature 
should have any voice in the legislature. On the 15th the 
houses were to meet. No Peers had been named up to the 13th, 
but, on the 14th, a proclamation appeared, emanating from the 
King (since the Ministers had nearly all resigned), nominating fifty 
members for the House of Peers. Immediately on the publication of 
this document the Commons met privately, and agreed to address the 
National Guard on this encroachment of royal authority, Both houses 
were to meet and be sworn in on the 15th, at the Church of St. Lorenzo. 

On Saturday, the 13th of May, the deputies were assembled in the 
Salle de Marto Ollivetto, in preparatory session, to modify the form of 
oath io be taken at the opening of Parliament. The oath was, “I swear 
fidelity to the King and the constitution of the 29th of January.’ The 
deputies refused this form, as not being in accordance with the conces- 
sions of the 3rd of April, the National Guard, numbering 15.000, objec- 
ted, and Saturday and Sunday were passed in negotiations. At 
eleven o’clock on Sunday night it was announced that the King 
would not modify the form. Eight deputies met, declared the sit- 
ting permanent, and sent a deputation to treat with the King, but 
without success. Another deputation was sent at twelve; the King 
asked time to consider, and at iength pretended to accept a modification 
of the oath, reserving the rights of the 3rd of April. It was, however, 
mere pretence. Meanwhile, the troops had been ordered out. Soon 
after midnight the National Guards began raising barricades; at half- 
past one the générale was beaten, and at two the troops, cavalry, infantry, 
and artillery, occupied the spacesround the palace, castle, and market -place. 

On being informed that barricades had been thrown up, the King 
ordered the withdrawal of the troops, and promised that the Pariiament 
should be opened without any oath. But he was not to be believed; 
it might be a trick to get the popular leaders into his power; 
and the National Guards refused to lower the barricades unless 
the Chamber of Peers were abolished, the fortresses surren- 
dered, and the troops removed from the metropolis. Instead, 
the soldiers were called out again, and at nine o’clock the Swiss guards 
were drawn up round the castle. A musket was discharged by accident : 
the National Guard commenced firing, the Swiss and artillery opened 
a murderous fire upon the people, and the battle raged in all directions. 
At San Fernando and San Bridgida the National Guard maintained their 
sround for three hours under an incessant fire of musketry and artillery. 
But the bloodshed of open battle was not enough for Ferdinand. The 
town was given up to pillage and massacre by the dazzaroni. 
Three guns were fired from the fort, and the red flag raised; and, at 
the preconcerted signal, with the shout of “ Viva il Re!” the dazza- 
roni and troops burst with the fury of wild beasts into house atter 
house, massacred the inhabitants without regard to age or sex, and 
dashed the bodies from the windows. Unheard of atrocities were com- 
mitted. In one house a father, mother, and four children were shot. 
Some were dragged alive through the streets, to be butchered—struck 
at as they went along, and insulted by the agents of the police and the 
soldiers, who forced them to cry “ Viva il Re!” or, when they refused, 
stabbed them in the face with their bayonets. The RoyalGuard murdered 
two sons of the Marquis Vasatori in his own palace: the father went 
stark mad: the palace was sacked—so were all the palaces in Toledo. 
Next day 6000 /azzaroni, fresh from the plunder, with the clotted blood 
of those fierce butcheries upon them, were before the King’s palace, to 
congratulate the King Ferdinand that his commands were so widely and 
remorselessly obeyed, his work so bravely done: but it did not an- 
swer; the people were not conquered. ‘The last accounts state that 
the insurgent provinces had gained some advantages: the people 
refused to lay down their arms: the situation of the King was 
so beset with difficulties, that he spoke of abdication in favour of 
his son; but this discovery of his own unfitness comes too late, the 
Neapolitans have had enough of the butchery and robbery of Bourbons 
—their desire is to join the league with Lombardy-Piedmont, 
as Piacenza, Parma, Gustalla, Modena, and Reggio have already 
done, for the common interests of all. the protection and advancement 
of all, and the firm establishment of Italy for the Italians. The old 
enthusiasm, the derided dream, has all but become a reality ; and it seems 
all bnt impossible that Austria should ever again gain a footing 
in Italy. 


THE REVOLUTIONS OF GERMANY. 


Tue large number of independent states of which the united confedera- 
tion of Germany is formed, renders a condensed account of the great 
revolutions that have taken place in them since March a matter of some 
difficulty. These states are no less than 37 in number, many of them 
being very small, one or two smaller than our small county of Rutland ; 
but each possessing an independent government, and only liable to be 
called upon to furnish a proportionatecontingent to the army of the Con- 
federation, in case of danger. For hundreds of years the desire of the union 
of Germany into one great federal empire, has existed in the minds and 
hearts of many patriotic men in Germany ; and the establishment of the 
Great Zollverein, or Customs Union, was hailed with joy, as one of the 
means by which this object might be accomplished. With the exception 
of Austria, Hanover, Hamburg, and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, all the states 
of the Confederation immediately joined the union. Since the establish- 
ment for the customs union, the desire of the union of Germany has visibly 
increased, and, during the recent turmoil of events, has reached its height. 
From the severe censorship of the press formerly exercised in all the states 
of Germany, but very little of the truth, and that very much distorted, 
was known in other countries of the real feelings and wishes of the German 
nations, Their kings and princes were better known ; but it is quite 
certain that, for many years past, the people of Germany have been dc- 
sirous of political and social change, as, indeed, may be seen from the mock 
constitution granted by the King of Prussia in 1847, after so many 
broken promises. Jn the west and north of Germany poverty had ben 
making alarming inroads since 1840, notwithstanding the employ 

ment afforded by the artificial birth and protection of factories and mills, 
The still more rapidly-increasing population, with its increasing intell:- 
gince, forced men to think on these matters ; and very soon did they 
arrive at a conclusion not very far from the truth. Their Governments, 
they felt, increased the evils which man is heir to, without attempting 
to alleviate them. Their sight became still clearer, and they 1+: « Pe 
nised the open despotism of Austria, whose Emperor was a chil 1 
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the hands of Metternich ; they saw through the flimsy pretexts 
of constitutional liberty with which FreJerick William of 
Prussia sought to hide the despotic tendencies of his mind ; 
they learned to contemn the disgraceful profligacy of the foolish 
King Ludwig of Bavaria ; they discovered the petty tyrannies 
practised by the smaller Princes and Electors of Germany; and their 
minds awakened to a just sense of their rights and privileges as men 
as well assubjects. Silently were these impressions circulated through~- 
out the different states. Where voices were raised, their owners were 
banished or imprisoned, but nevertheless did these opinions gain 
ground. In Baden, MM. Welcker and Basserman op:nly called for 
constitutional government and freedom of the press. The time for 
action was approaching; men understood that it was necessary, and 
were beginning to measure their strength, when suddenly the blaze of 
the French Revolution inflamed all Europe; its sparks flying in all 
directions, kindled the train in preparation in all Germany, and imme- 
diately the whole country was in one great blaze. 

The first accounts of the French Revolution awakened in the minds 
of the inhabitants of the Rhine Provinces their ancient jealousy of 
the French, on account of the left bank of the Rhine, and caused 
great uneasiness in the Prussian Government. Cabinet councils were 
held very frequently, and it was determined to oppose every attempt 
at aggression on the part of the French. Large bodies of troops were 
advanced towards the Rhine, and the inhabitants of the Prussian pro- 
vinces, while asserting the independence of Prussia, agreed with their 
neighbours that it was their first and bounden duty to lay down their 
lives in defence of their country. In a few days, however, the bug- 
bear of French invasion dropped almost out of sight. On the 29th of 
Feb., at Carlsruhe, in Baden, deputations from every town in the Grand 
Duchy besieged the Grand Duke, demanding liberty of the press, trial 
by jury, extended suffrage, constitutional Government, institution of a 
burgher guard, right of public meeting, and amended representation of 
the German nations in the Diet at Frankfort. On the 2nd March the 
Grand Duke succumbed to the demands of his people, dismissed his ob- 
noxious ministers, and called to his council M. Welcker, a well-known 
friend of liberty and national progress, and for many years the firm and 
consistent opponent of all the despotic proceedings of the Government. 
Simultaneously, almost, great popular demonstrations were made in 
favour of the like concessions at Mayence, in Hesse Darmstadt; Hanau, 
in Hesse Cassel; Wiesbaden, in Nassau; Stuttgardt, in Wirtemburg ; 
and many smaller towns in those neighbourhoods. 

On the 3rd of March, at Cologne, the people proceeeded en masse 
to the town-house, where the Council were sitting, and required 
of the Prussian authorities their sanction to similar petitions. A 
riot ensued, the town-house was stormed, and the authorities made 
prisoners. The intervention of the military released them, and the 
Governor of the Rhine Provinces promised to forward the petitions of 
the inhabitants to Berlin. On the same day the inhabitants of Frank- 
fort met together, and added their voices to the almost universal shout 
for reform, expressing their discontent with the meagre concessions 
which the Diet had that day made. The Diet had abandoned the idea 
of a universal law of the press for all Germany, and resolved to allow 
each state to exercise its own judgment in the matter, subject to certain 
guarantees. The 4th otf the month witnessed the bloodless revolution 
of Munich. On that day the people of Munich, barely recovered from 
the excitement of the Lola Montes affair, assembled together in large 
numbers in the streets in the neighbour:ood of the palace, and demanded 
reform ; their feelings were easily roused, and in the excitement of the 
moment they stormed the arsenal, possessed themselves of the arms it 
contained, and thus equipped, unchecked by the military, they 





proceeded to the palace, and wrenched from King Ludwig | 
those concessions which he had refused to make. A_ week 


had thus elapsed since the occurrences at Paris, and we find 
that at its close the demands of the inhabitants of the king- 
dom of Bavaria, the dukedom of Baden, the kingdom of Wirtemburg, 
the dukedom of Nassau, and the electorate of Hesse Darmstadt, had 
been conceded by the ruling powers. At Hanau, in Hesse Cassel, an 
insurrection, with barricades, and conflicts between a portion of the 
people and the soldiery, was needed before the Elector would give way. 
Eventually, on the 4th, he was constrained in the most humiliating 
manner to do as his people desired. One of the chief articles of reform 
put forward by the people of these states was an amended representation 
of the Germanic nations. At the United Diet at Frankfort they agreed 
that their rulers ought to cease to be alone represented at the Diet, and 
demanded that the people should have their representatives at its 
sittings. In addition to this agitation for an alteration in the con- 
stitution of the Diet, much was said and written concerning the 
advantages of the union of the whole of Germany into one federal empire. 
The very favourable reception accordedto this idea throughout the Rhine 
Provinces led to a meeting of philosophers and statemen, whose subse- 
quent proceedings will be found of the utmost importance. On the Sth 
of March fifty-one representatives of different countries of Prussia, Ba- 
varia, Wirtemburg, Baden, Hesse Cassel, Nassau, and Hesse Darm- 
stadt, met together at Heidelberg to consult on the state of Germany, 
and the steps necessary to be adopted in such a crisis. They unani- 
mously adopted a series of resolutions, embodying the following plans :— 
That no war of intervention should be made against the new order of 
things; that no attempts should be made to deprive other nations of the 
liberty and independence which they had earned as a right; that a re- 
presentative assembly should be convened for all German states, to avert 
internal and external dangers, and to develop the energy and 
prosperity of the country; that a body of volunteer representa- 
tives should be organised to offer their assistance to Government 
in this matter; and that all Germany should unite to defend the 
country against foreign aggression, Very much to its credit, the Diet 
then sitting at Franktort, on the following day, declared its 
conviction of the necessity of reforming the Federal Diet, and in- 
voked the different German states to send immediately to Frankfort 
men enjoying the confidence of their countrymen, to assist in the de- 
liberations necessary for a new constitution of the Diet. During this 
first week of March matters remained tranquil in the north and south 
of Germany, though the uneasiness felt by the royal heads ani their 
councillors had very much increased. The agitation of the sturdy in- 
habitants of the Rhine provinces, slight symptoms of the same near 
the capital, and occasional gentle reminders of broken promises, in- 
duced Prince Frederick William of Prussia, on the 6th, to promise that’ 
he would grant to the assembled States the right conferred by the law of 
the 3d of February on the assembled Committees of the States, to meet 
periodically, at fixed times; and he promised to confirm the privileges of 
the Committees in a corresponding manner. No time, however, was fixed. 
On the same day the Prince of Prussia was appointed Governor- 
General of the Rhine Provinces. He did not, however, leave Berlin. 
Large bodies of troops were moving all this time from the eastern pro- 
vinces of Prussia to the neighbourhood of the Rhine. On the 10th of 
the month the King of Prussia issued a decree declaring himself dis- 
satisfied with the resolution of the Diet with respect to the freedom of 
the press, and announced that, unless the Diet granted substantively 
the freedom of the press for the whole Confederation, he would take the 
initiative for the Prussian kingdom at the next meeting. We may here 
state that on the 14th he issued another decree, announcing that, in con- 
junction with Austria and Saxony, he had accepted the invitation of the 
Diet to send deputies to Frankfort, for the purpose of deliberating on 
the re-construction of the Federal Diet on a more extended basis, and 
in order that, fundamentally united by strengthened free institutions, 
Germany might once more become one great country, and reassume its 
ancient grandeur and proper rank in Europe. 

While King Frederick William was thus engaged in Prussia, his ally 
in Saxony was undergoing the process of compulsory concession. Dres- 
den and Leipsic pronounced in favour of the universal progress, and 
compelled the King to grant their request. King Ernest Augustus 
of Hanover was being roused also, and after much teniporising and 
great delays, which, if prolonged another day, might have cost bim his 
throne, was compelled on the 16th to grant the demands of the Hano- 
verians. Having travelled a little out of the order of dates in order to 
show the progress of the revolution in the north of Germany, and in 
order that the influence of the revolution in Vienna might be more par- 
ticularly shown in the subsequent events at Berlin, we will now turn 
our attention to the capital of the Austrian dominions. Long held to be 


the most politically careless race in Germany, their city, one of the most 
pleasant in Europe for the resort of foreigners, renowned for its varied 
attractions, musical, theatrical, and scientific, but regarded as dead to all 
else, the Viennese nevertheless preceded Berlin in the attainment of the 
Constitutional Government. 
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On the 18th March the session of the Diet of Lower Austria was 
opened. An immense concourse of the inhabitants assembled in the 
neighbourhood of the church, headed by the students. They drew up 
a petition in favour of constitutional Government, freedom of the press, 
national armament, trial by jury, and religious freedom. Having pos- 
sessed themselves of the Hall of Assembly, Archduke Albert addressed 
them, assuring the students that their demands should be granted. 
Notwithstanding this assurance of the Archduke, nothing was done; a 
decree promulgating freedom of the press was issued, but withdrawn 
within half an hour, and their demands were then refused. Angry 
and excited, the populace and the students rushed upon the arsenal, 
obtained arms, and advanced to meet the soldiers, who were ordered to 
suppress the riot. In various parts of the town barricades were built, 
and conflicts occurred on the night of the 13th, and morning of the 14th. 
The military made no impression on the rioters; and the Government 
finding the neighbouring countrymen were flocking into the town to 
assist the insurrectionists, and that portions of the soldiery were also 
leaving the ranks, felt themselves compelled to succumb; Metternich 
resigned, the unpopular Archdukes Albert, Ldwig, and William retired, 
the demands of the people were granted, a popular ministry installed, and 
Austria became a constitutional empire on the 15th of March. Metter- 
hich fled in disguise, and his palace was burnt. The accounts of the 
number of slain during these two days vary very much; 150 will be 
found to be near the real result. The emperor is represented to have 
behaved with perfect childishness. One of the results of this change 
was that Hungary obtained a national government. 
Chamber had previously remonstrated very strongly against the policy 
pursued by Metternich, and had demanded the recal of the Austrian 
authorities, and the substitution of Hungarians in their places. 

Prussia, and Berlin more especially, now demand our attention; and 
we must return to the 13th of March. On that day a monster meeting 
was held in Berlin to petition the King for the reforms granted in other 
countries. The meeting, which was rather tumultuous, was dispersed 
by the soldiery: blood was shed, and several lives were lost. On the 
14th and 15th similar meetings took place, which were put down in the 
same way. On the following day the students of Berlin, united with 
those of Halle, joined the people in their petitions, and threatened to 
arm unless their petitions were granted. On the 17th the Revolution 
at Vienna became known at Berlin, and, on the morning of the 18th, 
the King issued that most remarkable decree in which he demands the 
union of the whole German Empire, the re-organisation of its confedera- 
tion, the institution of acommon Government, a common army, and a 
common customs union, and very plainly intimates his wiilingness 
te ascend the Imperial throne, acknowledging, as he did, that, in the 
adoption of this course of proceeding, he had been very materially has- 
tened by the events at Vienna. Though the last German Sove- 


reign to grant the demands of his people, he was perfectly ready, now | 


that popularity was necessary to the attainment of his object, to grant 
some, at least, of the required concessions. He granted liberty of the 
press, subject to the penal laws for libel, &c., and convoked the Diet 
for the 2d of April. =light as were these concessions, the great aspira- 
tions of his Majesty were very popular apparently ; and in the afternoon 
of the same day the people assembled in the square in front of the pa- 
lace, to thank the King and cheer him, when, by an unaccountable ac- 
cident, suddenly two shots were fired, and the people were immediately 
charged by the infantry and cavalry, with whom the palace and its 
courts were filled, many lives were lost, and the people fled in all direc- 
tions. 
armed. All that afternoon and the following night did the battle 
rage with the utmost vehemence. In the morning, though ap- 
parently successful, the troops were utterly worn out with 
fatigue ; and their General being in the hands of the people, 
a prisoner, the King capitulated, ordered all the troops to leave the 
town, permitted the establishment of the burgher guard, granted uni- 
versal suffrage, dismissed his hated ministers (Bodelschwingh, Thile, 
and Eichorn), and nominated Count Arnim President of the Council, 
with Count Schwerin and M. Auerswald (all Liberals) as his assistants. 
On the morning cf the 19th a roval proclamation appeared, declaring 
that the revolution had been cauyed by evil-minded foreigners, and that 
his troops did not use their weapons until forced to do so to defend them- 
selves. On Sunday morning his Majesty was forced to appear in the 
balcony, to see thirty-seven dead bodies, the victims either of an 
equally unfortunate treachery. Of the 


| people, nearly two hundred and forty fell during the fight ; the 


number of soldiers killed is not known, but it is conjectured 
to be near seven or eight hundred. Of course, very many died of their 
wounds subsequently. On the 20th a political amnesty was declared, and 
M. Camphau-en summoned to assist in the ministry. During the 


| conflict, the Prince of Prussia, who was very obnoxious to the people 


| remained hidden in the palace. 
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He subsequently lett Berlin disguised, 
and fled to this country, whither he was declared to have been sent by 
his brother on a secret mission. What that mission really was, stiil 
remains a secret; but its results the future history of Germany will 
show. On the 21st, King Frederick William annihilated the kingdom 
of Prussia in a proclamation, and declared his intention of once more 
uniting Germany, and taking it under his guidance in these moments of 
Prussia was to be merged into Germany, constitu- 
tional government, equal political and civil rights, popular and liberal 
administrations, were the order of the day. This proclamation was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, and on the following day the King rode through 
Ber.in, wearing the German national colours, escorted by half the popu- 
lation, cheering him to the skies, the blood of the slain subjects hardly 
dried in the streets, and their bodies lying in state in all the churches. 
On that occasion, his Majesty swore that he did not intend to dethrone 
any one German Prince—that he did not wish for the Imperial Crown, 
and only wanted liberty, union, and good order in Germany. To assist in 
the ministerial deliberations on the new constitution, Professor Dohl- 
mann, the well-known historian and tried friend of liberty, was sum- 
moned to Berlin. 

While matters were proceeding thus in the capital of Prussia, King 
Ludwig of Bavaria, distracted by the turmoil in his kingdom, and han-- 
kering after the dismissed and banished Lola Montes, suddenly abdi- 
cated the throne in favour of his son Maximilian. On the 22nd the 
new King opened the Chambers in person; and in a gracious speech 
from the throne, announced his intention of perfecting the concessions 
granted by his father. The ex-King was, a few days afterwards, pre- 
vented, by his son Maximilian, from suddenly leaving Munich for 
Switzerland, where Lola Montes was residing. Subsequently matters 
have remained tolerably tranquil in Bavaria, the Ministry and the 
Chambers being employed in securing and organizing the necessary 
laws for the government of the country under the new system of things; 
and, contenting ourselves with here stating that a slight disturbance 
occurred a few weeks ago in consequence of the high price of beer, we 
shall not find it necessary to allude to Bavaria again. 

In Austria matters were steadily progressing; the Ministry, employed 
in securing by law the liberal concessions, were assisted by twelve mem- 
bers of the Diet and twelve citizens. The secret police was abolished, 
freedom of the press being considered a guarantee against treasonable 
associations; a political amnesty was pronounced, and nearly 200 po- 
litical prisoners were released. 

At Presburg, the capital of Hungary, great dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed at two decrees, which placed the control of the Government 
somewhat in the hands of Vienna; in the National Assembly violent 
speeches were made, and the two Imperial Commissioners were burnt in 
etligy in the streets. The Bohemians being also at this time much agi- 
tated, Baron Pillersdorf promised them that all their demands should 
be granted; that they should have their national representatives, a 
national guard, and that their own language should be used. On the 
6th April the Ministry at Vienna underwent another change; Arch- 
duke Ludwig, Kolowrath, and Kubeck, who were suspected of reac- 
tionary desiyns, resigned office, and were succeeded by Archduke 
John, M. Fiquelmont, and Krauss, with Marshal Zanini for Minister of 
War. Hungary continued much agitated, and Bohemia was in open 
rebellion, two or three of the Magnates or Princes setting themselves up 
for Kings. 

Vienna during the whole of April and May may be said to have been 
under the rule of the mob, guided by the students. On the 10th 
rious disturbances occurred, Fiquelmont was forced to resign, and was 
succeeded by Baron Sehzellini, On the 18th of May the Emperor left 
Vienna, being carried away by his wite and a party anxious for his 

ersonal safety, and fearful that it would be compromised if he remained 
in Vienna. Without his knowledge, while he was taking an airing, 
the horses’ heads were turned, and arrangements haying been pre- 
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Barricades were erected, the gun-shops sacked, and the people | 








| viously made by the party in question, they carried the Emperor safely 
| to Innspruck, in the Tyrol, where he still remains, His ministers sent 
| after him assuring him of his safety; but he had somewhat imbibed 
| the fears of his friends, and preferred remaining with his beloved 
Tyrolese. His Court and the diplomatic corps were of course transferred 
to Innspruck. On the 27th of May fresh disturbances occurred at 
Vienna, in consequence of an order from the Minister for the 
| Interior to the students’ legion to disband. Barricades were 
| built, and after a short conflict the students were victorious. 
| Baron Pillersdorf then ratified the wishes of the citizens and 
students, declared them independent of every otber authority, and 
answerable for the public safety. Since then Vienna has _ been 
perfectly tranquil ; the elections to the new Assembly have pro- 
ceeded quietly, but there is a great deal of intriguing going on in the 
city, and the Emperor is said to have expressed a desire to return, in 
consequence of hints of requiring his abdication in favour of his brother, 
Archduke Francis. Meanwhile, the Austrians are triumphant, their de- 
sires have been accomplished, constitutional freedom in all things is their 
| own, and their attention is absorbed by the proceedings of the German 
| Parliament at Frankfort, which will claim our attention as soon as we 
have narrated the course of events in Hungary, Bohemia, and Prussia. 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia openly revolted, and proclaimed their 
intention of founding a Slavonic Empire, with the Bau Jellalich at its 
head ; while Hungary, having been fraternally addressed by the Em- 
peror, in proclamations and decrees ; and its demands having been granted, 
remained tolerably quiet and loyal, the Emperor promising to visit Pres- 
| burg and Pesth. 

Jn Bohemia events were rapidly hurrying to acrisis. The hatred of 
the Austrian Government was as deep as it was of old standing. The 
weak and vacillating conduct of the Austrian Government, the infectious 
triumphs of the people at Vienna, fanned the love of insurrection, and 
on the 29th of May a Provisional Government was proclaimed at Prague 
independent of Vienna, with Count Leo Thun at his head. Immedi- 
ately after its establishment, the Provisional Government opened a com- 
munication with Vienna, and a perfect conflict of protocols ensued, 
which lasted more than a week. Irritated at the triumphs and deter- 
mination of the Bohemians, preparations were made on the 12th June, 
by the Austrian commander in Prague, Count Windischgriitz, to re- 
move some of the cannon and other military stores to the neighbouring 
hills, which commanded the city, when the inhabitants opposed this 
| proceeding by force. A most fearful and bloody contest ensued, which 
| lasted until the 15th, when, finding the troops unable to sustain the 
| fight in the narrow streets of the city, Count Windischgritz drew off 
| his troops, and on the two following days bombarded the town from the 
neighbouring heights. On the evening of the 17th thirteen of the in- 
surrectionary leaders surrendered, and the town once more was in the 
hands of the Austrians. Accurate accounts of the number slain during 
these five frightful days are still wanting, but it must have been 
enormous. 

Berlin, in the days immediately after the revolution, quietly witness- 
| ed the change of ministry, and listening to the promises that were 
| made, on the 22nd the inhabitants commenced assembling in moderate 
meetings, to discuss the social question of the day, viz. the want of 
regular well-paid employment ; they ended in demanding the formation of 
a ministry for the administration of labour. On the 24th the King 
promised the national organization of Posen ; and immediately ap- 
pointed a committee, half Germans and half Poles, to confer with his 
commissioner, Count Wilbain, on the necessary proceedings to be 
| adopted. This proceeding was regarded with much dissatisfaction by the 
| German inhabitants, who, inimical towards the Poles, composed the 

larger number of the inhabitants. Its results will be seen very shortly. 
| On the 28th of March a new ministry entered office ; Counts Arnim 
and Schwerin retired, and their places were filled by MM. Camphausen, 
Hausemann, Bornemann, Auerswald, men of the extreme left ultra radi- 
cals. The first is an eminent banker and merchant at Cologne. ‘heir 
first step in office was to procure from his Majesty a decree placing the 
whole public business in their hands, and rendering them responsible for 
its conduct. On the 3rd of April the Diet was opened, and for the first 
time were its sittings open to the press and the public. Ministers were 
well received. The town remaining perfectly quiet, the citizens, unused 
to the onerous duty of standing guard all night, began to complain, and 
on the 7th of April two regiments of infantry entered the town to share 
the duties; they wer, however, placed under the control of the Com- 
mandant of the Burgher Guard. Great difficulty was experienced by 
the authorities in employing the people out of work; large public 
works were planned and immediately commenced, and the poorer 
classes in the town were sent to cleanse the dirty streets. The Diet oc- 
cupied itself in discussing a project for a new law of elections for the 
Assembly to be convoked for the consideration of the Prussian Constitu- 
tion. The elections were to be indirect; every 500 inhabitants of the 
age of twenty-four were to elect one elector, and 80 of these electors 
were to elect the deputy. Every one was qualified to vote at the age of 
twenty-four, and to be elected at the age of thirty. About 350 members 
were to be thus elected, and so their Assembly would meet as one Cham- 
ber. Those laws were adopted by large majorities. The influence of 
the Germanic Diet (whose proceedings are detailed below) was mani- 
fested in the most remarkable manner on the 7th of April. On the 
previous day, in accordance with a decree of the Diet, the Prussian 
Assembly proceeded to elect deputies for the new German Parliament 
fromamong themselves; but the next day brought another decree from the 
Diet at Frankfort reversing their previous one, and ordering that the 
elections should be direct, and that a deputy should be elected for every 
50,000 inhabitants. Accordingly, the Prussian Diet was compelled to 
annul its former proceedings; and M. Camphausen announced that it 
was the duty of Prussia to succumb to the Diet, On the same day the 
disastrous condition of the Royal ‘Treasury was published, and a loan of 
15,000,000 of thalers was resolved upon by the Diet, a3 well as the giving 
guarantees to the extent of 25,000,000 more for the support of credit, 
commerce, and industry; and having voted their confidence in the 
ministry, the Diet was dissolved. 

The alarming condition of the province of Posen at this time 
attracted much attention. The concessions made to the Poles by 
the King had very much alarmed the German inhabitants, more 

rticularly the peasants. The appointment of General Count 
Willisen as President of the province, who was well known, and 
whose acts on his arrival proved him to be more than partial to the 
Poles, added fuel to the flames. ‘The peasants assembled together in 
large numbers and attacked the residences of the Polish nobility, 
many of which were sacked and burnt; the province was shortly in a 
state of anarchy; the Poles armed in self-defence. Mieroslawski, who 
had been conspicuous in the conspiracy at Berlin of 1846-7, joined his 
countrymen, who very soon afterwards amounted in number to 20,000 
men, armed chiefly with scythes and axes, That such a state of things 
could not continue, was plain. Count Willisen, who was accused of 
having indirectly caused this state of things, was recalled, and succceded 
by General Colomb, who immediately called together the troops, and 
marched against the Polish insurgents. Several bloody engagements 
took place, in the earlier of which the Poles, under Mierosiawski, ob- 
tained the most decisive advantagesg but on the 6th of May a general 
engagement ensued in the neighbourhood of Xionx, in which Mieros- 
lawski was defeated and made prisoner. ‘Lhe routed Poles were pur- 
sued and dispersed on all sides. The insurrection was completely 
quelled ; and General Colomb having been withdrawn, General Pfuehl, the 
President of the province, by conciliatory, but determined measures, has 
succeeded in quelling the turbulent spirits, and the Prussian provinces 
of Poland may be regarded as quiet at present. The increasing com- 
mercial distress, the utter absence of all confidence, the stoppage of 
many factories and mills in Berlin and its neighbourhood, but more 
particularly in the large manufacturing towns on the Rhine, the failure 
of many large bankers and merchants of the highest order, the certainty 
that no immediate improvement could be expected, and the increasing 
agitation among the working classes, who now demanded labour as a 
a right—all these questioas and difficulties excited the utmost atten- 
tion and alarm in thinking minds. ‘The Diet had consented to relieve 
| the poor in the towns by the removal of all octrot duties levied on flour 
| and meat, and in ther place hid imposed direct taxation by classes. 

The employment demanded by the working classes could not be found 
| for them in sufticient quantities; all foreigners out of employment were 
ordered to leave the country, and persons not having a settlement in 
the towns were removed to their homes. The King of Prussia, during 
this time, completely overwhelmed by the ridicule and angry feelings 
which his celebrated German proclamation had excited, remained at 
Potsdam, endeavouring to forget his political discomidture and grief by 
suong internal applications. 
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~.Great meetings of the people continued to be held in Berlin, but no 
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who had caused the fatal occurrence of March had fled through 


disturbances occurred, though serious fears were entertained that the | fear of the consequences of his conduct on that memorable occa- 


desire of M. Camphausen for the return of the Prince of Prussia would 
cause an outbreak. His mission to England was declared by the 
people to be a sham ; and that it was well known that the {man 
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sion. The elections to the new Constituent Assembly proceeded quietly 
and without disturbance anywhere. The National Assembly met for 
the ,first, time on the 22d, and from the subsequent proceedings it 
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will be found that the reactionary party were in a majority. His Majesty 
opened the Chamber in person; in his speech he declared himself most 
anxious for the unity of Germany, and trusted that the efforts of the new 
Assembly would restore confidence, revive trade and commerce, and 
resuscitate industrial activity. The project for the constitution was laid 
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before the Assembly. The chief points of this plan are exceedingly 
liberal, quite in the spirit ofthe times, The Parliament to consist of an 
Upper and Lower House, the former of the Royal Princes, sixty members 
appointed by the King, the appointment to be hereditary; and of 180 
members, to be elected by the people, and to serve for eight years. The 
Lower House to consist of members elected on the basis of the law of 
elections spoken of above. All authority is vested in these two houses, 
except over the army and the judicature; the King to possess the right 
of making war or peace. Liberty ofall kinds granted to the-fullest 
extent, and no money to be raised without the authority of Parliament. 
This project excited much discussion, and few wholly approved of it. It 
has been referred to a committee, whose proceedings have not yet termi- 
nated. 

The sending away of some arms from the arsenal on the 30th 
May excited the students and the people; the boats were stopped, the 
cases opened, and the contents divided among the actors in this scene. 
The turbulent excitement of the people increased day by day; they 
demanded that the working classes should be armed. This was partially 
conceded, and they were pacified. On the 6th the Prince of Prussia 
arrived in Berlin, and took his seat in the Assembly on the 8th. His 
reception was anything but favourable; hissing and hooting greeted 
him both on his arrival and departure; out of doors, his reception was 
the same, if not worse. 

Our readers are familiar with the subsequent events; with 
the angry dissati-faction excited out of doors by the success of a 
motion in the Assembly that the revolution should not be acknow- 
ledged; with the ministerial crisis, which existed until last 
week, when M. Camphausen resigned; his successor being M. Auers- 
wald, one of his colleagues. The present ministry is regarded as rather 
democratic. It has need of wisdom, courage, and determination ; for the 
same causes which effected the fearful events of last week in Paris are at 
work in Berlin and elsewhere. Foresight and prudence may prevent 
such an outbreak ; but men are beginning to dread its occurrence. 

The proceedings of the Germanic Parliament at Frankfort, and the 
war in Schleswig-Holstein, remain to be sketched; but the little re- 
publican war in Badenia April is worthy of being mentioned, before we 
eae to those more important. subjects. Immediately after the 

rench Revolution. a large meeting of Germans was held in Paris, at 
which M. Herwegh, the poet, presided. It was there determined that 
a republic was the only form of government adapted to Germany, and 
resolving to make an attempt to carry out their —_— by force of 
arms, a German legion was formed for the purpose. In Baden, also, 
about the 10th of April, an pe was made of a similar nature by 
MM. Hecker and Struve, who collected large bodies of armed men of 
similar republican tendencies. The troops of the Diet were ordered out 
to disperse these revolutionists. Hecker and Struve were defeated in 
several e ents; they were joined by Herwegh and his legion, who 
had entered Germany from France through the Black Forest; but with 
united forces they were unable to resist the troops, and, in a bloody 
engagement in Wirtemberg, were totally routed. Struve was made 

risoner, and the two others escaped. Similar attempts in Hesse- 
ssell and Hildesheim were also completely suppressed. 

As the Germanic Parliament took a very active part in supporting 
the war in Schleswig-Holstein, it will be to the reader’s advantage if 
we narrate the ings of that body before the events of the war. 
The assembly of deputies from all the states of Germany, who were 
appointed in consequence of the expressed wishes of the Diet, assisted 
by the seventeen men of confidence, to make arrangements for the 
convocation of a German Parliament, was constituted on the 31st of 
March; M. Mittermaur was appointed President. Among the cele- 
brated men present were mann, Welcker, Blum, Jordan, and 
others. After a preliminary meeting, the plan for the election of the 
German Parliament was proposed, Lased upon universal suffrage, with- 
out consideration of property, class, or religious creed. It proposed 
that every German subject should both be entitled to vote and to be 
elected ; one deputy to be returned for every 50,000 inhabitants. On 
the 7th of April this plan was adopted by a large majority. Accordi 
to the census of 1842—upon which it was framed—Austria would sen 
190 mem Prussia 159, Bavaria 71, Wirtem 28, Hanover 26, 
Saxony 24, en 20, Hesse-Darmatadt 12, Hesse- ll.11, and the 
smaller states would return the remaining 64. The population thus 
represented would amount to 80,164,392. The Assembly resolved, at 
its first meeting, to ise Schleswig-Holstein, and urged upon the 
ederal states of the empire, particularly Prussia, the necessity of assist- 
ing the duchies in their endeavours to maintain their independence. 
They also decided upon the incorporation of the province of Posen in the 
Diet, as well as Eastand West Prussia. During thesittingsofthis Assembly, 
the Republican party, headed by M. Itzstein, made several attempts to 
procure the recognition of Republican principles, but they were com- 
pletely defeated, the Assembly declaring that the constitution of Ger- 
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many could alone be remodelled upon the broadest constitutional mo- 
narchical basis. They held their last sitting on the 7th of April, and 


| then dissolved, leaving a committee en permanence, to keep the Diet 
| which still existed up to the proper mark, and to discuss the question 


of the new German constitution. On the 27th this Committee com- 
pleted their labours, and presented the Diet their project for a Consti- 
tution, which was drawn up by the celebrated Dahlmann. It proposed 
that all the states hitherto belonging to the Confederation should form 
one empire, with their separate indeperdence somewhat limited. That 
the Government of the Empire should represent Germany or any parti- 
cular state in foreign affairs, and manage all diplomatic matters, deter- 
mine upon peace or war, control the army and navy, the customs, 
canals, railways, and telegraphs, all legislation, and dispose of all cus- 
toms and postage revenues. The power of the empire to be united in 
the Emperor, the Imperial Upper and Imperial Lower House. The 
Upper House to consist of 200 members: viz. all the reigning princes ; 
a deputy from each of the four free towns; Peers to be chosen half by 
the Parliaments and half by the reigning princes for a term of twelve 
years, one-third withdrawing at the end of every four years: the Lower 
House to consist of representatives of the people, one for every 100,000 
souls. The Parliament to meet once a year at Frankfort, and the Lower 
House to have the control of the budget, similarly to our House of 
Commons. A supreme court of justice to be instituted at Nuremberg, 
to decide all disputes between reigning princes, or against any one of 
them, and all charges of high treason. 

On the 18th of May the German Parliament met for the 
first time at Frankfort; 397 members were present. M. von 
Gagern, the monarchist candidate for the presidency, was elected 
by a majority of 280 votes. The first sittings were occupied by 
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questions of form and in ‘settling something 1 ke standing orders; fre- 

uent attempts, however, were made by the Republicans to procure a 

epublic in Germany; and though some differed as to the form of 
government, all were agreed on the question of its union into one great 
Confederation. They appointed a committee to consider the proposed 
Constitution, and another to consider whether a provisional central 
power should be created until the adoption of the Constitution. During 
the sittings of these committees many heated discu-sions took place, 
but nothing of importance occurred, excepting the appointment of an- 
other Committee, to consider the rights of the people. On the 26th of 
June, the latter and the Committee on the provisional central power 
made their reports to Parliament. The former issued the following de- 
claration of rights :—Religious liberty, gratuitous education, freedom of 
opinion, inviolable secrecy of letters, the inhabitant of any state to possess 
thesame political privileges while residing in another, right of petitioning, 
meeting, and forming clubs; no political privileges; equality of taxa- 
tion; independence of the judges; trial by jury; constitutional repre- 
sentation of the people in every state; and the Ministers to be 
responsible; all Parliaments to be open to the public. The other 
committee proposed the institution of a Directory of State, to be ap- 
proved and appointed by the German Parliament, with very extended 
powers. On the 27th this proposition was rejected; and on the 28th 
the Parliament decided upon appointing a Lieutenant- General of the 
Empire, to be perfectly irresponsible. ‘This also enacted that, on the 
appointment of the Lieutenant-General of the Empire, the existence of 
the Diet was at an end; and, further, that on the completion and adop- 
tion of the Constitution for Germany, the Provisional Central Power to 


cease. 

On the 29th the Assembly proceeded to the election of the Lieute- 
nant-General. The choice fell upon the Archduke John of Austria, who 
was elected by a very large majority, in opposition to Gagern, the Pre- 
sident of the Assembly; Eckstein, the republican; and the Archduke 
Stephen: the latter only obtained one vote. 

But little space remains for a brief narrative of the events in Schles- 
wig-Holstein. A long, narrow, sandy peninsula comprises the two 
Duchies and Jutland. For more than a century the two former have 
been under Danish rule, though they always considered themselves as 
governed by the King of Denmark in his capacity as a Sovereign Prince 
of Germany. Long dissatisfied with the Danish rule, and more particu- 
larly with a recent refusal of the King to concede to them any of their 
demands, they declared themselves independent of Denmark, and a 
German Duchy, on the 26th of March, under the sway of the Duke of 
Augustenburg. The Provisional Government sent to Hanover, Berlin, 
and Hamburg for assistance, which was granted from the two former, 
and before the 3rd of April more than 13,000 Prussians and Hanove- 
rians had entered Holstein. The inhabitants had already possessed 
themselves of Rendsburg, and had expelled the Danish authori- 
ties. The Danes were not behindhand with their military prepa- 
rations, and very soon had an imposing force in the field; 
while the extraordinary popularity of ths war in Germany brought 
shoals of volunteers from even the southernmost states of Ger- 
many to the assistance of their enemies. At Flensburg an 
engagement took place between the Holsteiners and Danes, at which 
the latter were victorious. Nearly 20,000 Prussians and Hanoverians, 
besides volunteers and Schleswig-Holsteiners, were now under arms 
against the Danes, whose forces were nearly equal. During the months 
of April and May a great many skirmishes occurred, with varieble 
success; one or two general engagements at Schleswig and Apenraade ; 
and one which lasted two days at Duppeln. The es were driven 
northward, and the combined troops were at one time in possession of 
Jutland. The island of Alsen was also the scene of an ent. 
Though beaten and driven back on land, the King of Denmark nade 
severe reprisals at sea. He blockaded the whole northern coast of 
Germany ; his vessels of war took possession of the rich merchant ships 
returning to Hamburg and Bremen—an incalculable loss to the Hanse 
Towns. Odor ports are still full of German shipping, waiting until peace 
is declared. Sweden commenced preparations for the assistance of 
Denmark; Russia was reported to be doing the same; the Diet at 
Frankfort rejected all offers of mediation for a long time, and the 
national feeling in favour of the Duchies was beginning to flag. Nothing 
of importance has occurred at the seat of war for some weeks, both 
armies standing still, and awaiting the result of the negotiations which 
are now pending. While we write, it is reported in the newspapers 
that peace has m concluded, though the terms are not mentioned. 
We heartily trust that it may prove to be true, and that, instead of 
having their attention and energy distracted by an expensive external 
war, the states of Germany may, by calm and courageous proceedings 
at home, be enabled to avert the calamities which increasiug poverty, 
—— trade, and universal distrust compel us to say are impending 
yer them, 


